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preface. 


C onceiving myfeif entitled, u my 

original propofals, to feted for difeuf- 
fion in thefe volumes any fubjett intimately 
conned**! with the Ahtiqititxw of India: 
anti as none, I prefuroe, can lx* more gi.in- 
fjing to the general dais of my readers tlian. 
thofc that equally concern India and Britain, 

I have fele&ed the venerable Orderot Druids, 
their doctrines, and rites, which have inch an 
immediate and wonderful affinity with tholh 
of the Brahmins; and the ancient commerce 
of the Phoenicians,Carthaginians and G recks, 
carried on, prior to the ChrUtian ;era, with 
India on the one hand, and Britain on the 
other, for their ccudideraUon in this volume. 
It wits not my intention, indeed, in thefe 
A 4 Befearehei, 
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Helearcbes, lo have dcfeeudcd to periods fufa- 
teqwnt to that but mv gratitude to the 
■ Honourable Court of Eaft-India Directors, 
lor their liberal patronage of the 11 i It or v of 
Hindqfljm, my anxious defire to, make tins 
tvork cfieutkrfEy tileful to gcnf Irtncn going 
out in a ronnnercitd capacity to India, anti 
dir important eircumltance of the revival, at 
Ihe pi cleat day, of that particular branch of 
its traffic with the Eaft, which rendered this 
bland ft* celebrated in antiquity, | mean the 
rix ot tile Comifti mines—a meafure which 
reflects ImcIi honour both on lhe patriot Hi n 
and wilcloin of the Directors. and is of fiirh 
material confcquenec. at this momentous Ctr¬ 
l's, by retaining fo Hindi bullion in the coun¬ 
try, and giving bread Vo fo many thou hinds 
of difielfed miners: thefe united reafims ha ye 
induced me to debate fbmewimt IVntnniy pm- 
pofed plan, and to Iketeh out hich a ftif h- 
nmry but clear view of the imCient and pre¬ 
terit commercial connection ofllritain with 
India, as may prove at once gratifying tbihw 
fir hob r and ufeful to the merchant. 

'Hie A Italic origin of the Druids has long 
been an acknowledged point in tilt: world of 
autHjBsries. Mr. Reuben ISurrewp fhe great 
practical aftronomer of India, was the firft 
*" ' ' L jitrfou. 
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perfbn, who, after a ftrict examination and 
companion of their mythological fuperftiti tins* 
and their aitroooinical periods, directly affirm¬ 
ed them to be a race of emigrated Indian plu- 
lotbphcrs,* The alirrtkm, bold and unqua¬ 
lified as it was, made, at the time of my reading 
it, a conliderable imprefiioa on my mind; 
and, in cxHilet|uetice, I late down to that ela¬ 
borate invelligatkm of their rites and Symbols, 
of Which the prior Diflertatiou in this volume 
if* the reiult. 

The halts of my argument for their Indian 
extraction is, that the dder Buddha of India, 
who Should never he confounded with the 
fecund Buddha, or Bcdou, the Fo of the 
Chinefc, and the founder of an a t hei ft ical feci, 
in periods far more recent, is, in fact, the 
Mercury of the Weft, and this is not only 
averted bj Sir William Jones, from the timi- 
litiule of i heir rites and tymbols, hut can be 
aftnonomirally proved; lince, in India, the 
day of the week alii good to Buddha is by the 
Greeks afiigtied to Hermes, by the Romans to 
Mercury, and by the nort hern Nations to 
Woden; being denominated, in thcrefpedire 
dialers of thole nations, Boodh or Buddha- 

* AbaucRfiWcJiIJj YqL li + 4®*i i* the Appctiyirt, CjTiUUa 


war. 
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*ar. typS Mercurii dies, Woden's day. 

and, from the lafr, corrupted ly by us, Wed- 
Befday. The ancient Mercurial heaps, 
ot c a tors, of thofe fire-adoring fages; their 
veneration for the cubic, the fymbol of Mer¬ 
cury among the early Greeks; their repre- 
Fenting the Dei tv in their immenfe groves 
under the form of the letter T, that, as the 
Egyptians detignated their Thoth, or Hermes; 
their reverence tor the Anguixum, or fer- 
pent-egg, which is only the mundane egg of 
Tyre, rendered prolific by the embrace of the 
or good genius, iymbolized by 
that ferpent; and, finally, the evident cadu- 
t’jsvs of Mercury, detignated in the globe, 
wings, and ferpent, that formed their grand 
temple at A bury, and not only that but other 
confpicuous Draco NT i a, in Britain: nilthefe 
circumftanccs enumerated, and fully d ifeufled 
in the eourlc of the Diiiertation alluded to, 
are to myfelf abundant teitimonv of their 
connection with, if notdefeent from, Buddha. 
L nder this appellation 1 contend mult be 
nnderitood fome deified prince of the family 
of the Noachidie, a dittinguiibed avatar of 
India, who, in the lofty regions of the la uric 
range, the remoteft from the danger of inun¬ 
dation, but in icras to which regular annals 

cannot 
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cannot be'expeCtcd to tifcend. Teems to have 
e!tab]iflied an empire and a religion* which 
difluled their combined influence over every 
region of the Higher Aha, and many evident 
veftiges of which are did viiihle. Among 
thefe are the Tkibcthui roils mferibed with 
Sanfcrect characters, alluded to bv Sir 
William Jones, as cited m page 15 of 
this volume, as well as the ancient medals 
and imperial lignets engraved with Thibe* 
tian characters, mentioned by Mr. IlaU 
hed T * and the frequent pilgrimages at this 
day undertaken by the more rigid devotees 
of India, from the banks of the Ganges 
and the molt diilant provinces of the Penin- 
fula, to the territories of the Grand Lama. 
Accurately to aicertain, at this diltant period, 
the eaufe, the mode, the time, of this emi¬ 
gration, exceeds the limit of human refeareh: 
but poliibly the firii may be found in the 
general caufcs of emigration, euriofity, per- 
l’ecution, or the ambition, of men, who, in 
thole early ages, combined a lbrt of regal with 
the priefihj character. The mode was, doubt- 
lels, by land-iouniica, in company with the 
Celtic tribes, previous to the eftablithment of 
the great Indian empire and lyftein of jurif- 

^ Preface to Mr. iI.iLbed'& zijrffLrett Gntrwuar* p r 5, 
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prudence which forbad emigration* in the 
more fbuthern provinces j or aJiowkig the 
early branches of the family of Noah for the 
jmrpofe of effecting the ^rations defigns of 
Providence in peopling the earth to have had a. 
knowledge of the magnet, by the way of the 
great Ocean itfeif. The period was* probably* 
when the true religion began to Ije corrupted* 
but before its total corruption* by the Sabian 
idolatries. In this view the matter appears 
to nyyfetf; if all my readers fliould not be 
equally convinced by the arguments which l 
have been able to produce, 1 toll tlatter ruy- 
fbif* that the detail of many other curious* 
facts which nearly concern them, as Britons* 
may yet amply reward them for the trouble of 
perufal 

I think it abfbhetcly neceflarv* however, to 
ilneld inyfelf from cenfure* ibr lb warmly 
cfpouiieg an opinion that mult appear en¬ 
tirely novel, if not extremely eccentric* to 
renders not ctm variant m Indian manners and 
hiftotr, by laying before them the following 
fhort extracts from the DilVertation of Air, 
Burrow, before alluded to* in the Atiatic lie* 
marches, although lam far from edeeming 
it equally necefiary to adopt his hypothetic 
of the alteration of the place of the equator, 

connected 
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connected with the averted migration, i 
have endeavoured to fupport his petitions by 
arguments not hoitjlc to religion* and tar 
lets violent to nature. “ From the aforefaid 
country, (he means Siberia, rendered ha¬ 
bitable and fertile bv the equatorial line 
palling through the centre of Aik*) the Hin- - 
doo religion probably fpread over the whole 
earth; (here are ligns of iL in every northern 
country, and in nlmoft every fyftem of nor- 
Blip: is England it is obvious; Stoxe- 

ilEXG F. ts EVII» T, XTLV tlXEOFTH E TFM t* LES 
or Boodh; and the arithmetic* aitronumy, 
ldtroJogy ; the holidays, games* names of 
the liars, mid figures of the con ltd tut ions; 
die ANCIENT MONUMENTS, LAWS,and COINS; 
the languages of the different nations; bear 
the iirongeft marks of the tame original. 9 
Again lie oblervcs, on the fnppolitiun t hut die 
Indians were, in the infancy of their exigence 
as a nation, divided into the two great iects of 
Brahma and Buddha “ that the Brahmins 
were the true authors of the Ptolemaic fyilem* 
and the BoodhilU of the Copemican,* as well 
as of the doctrine of attraction, and that pro¬ 
bably the eltablilhed religion of the Greeks; 


* £« pugc i^i of ibh whim, on Lbc Druids' prcfimKd knowledge 
o£ Che cUjpliud cotirk* of the urtii- 

and 


and the Elcufmian mvfteries were only varie¬ 
ties of the two different feds." Among!} other 
dreiimftanccs, he tell us, tliat he compared 
an aiuolabc in the Nagari (the oldeii Sanl- 
cneet) character of India, with Cliauccrs tle- 
feription of one, and found them to agree to¬ 
gether moil minutely; even the ccntre-pin, 
which Chaucer calls the horie, « having a 
horfes kmd ujjoq the i[dtrument:” and, alter 
acquainting us that he meant ftsortiy to enter 
into a full investigation of tlie quell ion, he 
finally gives it as his own decided opinion, 
tliat “the Dftrnxs wkue BitAiiiriNs.”* 
The death of this ingenious gentleman in 
India prevented the completion of his engage¬ 
ment, and the prefent is only a humble effort* 
made ainklft the preffure of illnefs, and other 
weightier piirfuits, to fill up fome of the out¬ 
lines of las projected plan. 


• A da tic KefemJw*, ii. p. 489. Calcutta quarto edition. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION I. 

* 7 J 

The Author unfolds his Dejign in this Bffay ,— 
The immenfc Extent of the ancient Indin a 
Empire ; a ml the wide Dijfufion of the Indian 
Mythology and Sciences throughout jljia .— 
The geographical / dtnifs of the not lefs cxtcnjlve 
Region of Scythia.—Thefe two mighty Na¬ 
tions, the Indians and Per fa ns being through¬ 
out considered ns one People, pojfejjed the 
greater Part of Ajia : the Indians, from the 
eurhe/l Periods, a polifhcd Race ; the Scy¬ 
thians , ever Barbarians,—Efaiped from the 
Horrors of the general Deluge, the Noaehi- 
dif. who felt led in Ajht t inhabited the Regions 
ntarejl the great flange of Taunts. In the 
I frdian Mountains, and near the Heights of 
Caamfas, were efahlijhed, in Caverns, their 

M 
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fujl Schools- The colleges of Naugracui and 
Thibet, in the North of India , particularly 
famous. From thence emigrated into Tart ary 
fueeejjkt Colonies of Priejh peofejfing the 
Religion of Buddha, or Boodh, who was the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the It ejlcrn, and the 
ft odcn if the Northcrn,ff arid. The J aphe tic 
Trilm, defcrihed generally under the Names, 
of Scythian and Celtic , jlraitened for Room 
and Pajlurage, purfue their Direction through 
the Northern Aft a, emigrate to Europe, and 
with them thofe Sages of the Indian Schools, 
to i thorn we give the Name of Druids.—Some 
remarkable Infiances adduced of the. fir iking 
Affinity eAjlhig between the prim&val Lan¬ 
guages of Ajia and thofe fpoken in Europe, 
particularly in the Britijh Ijles. 

14 /TY intention, in the following Differ- 
iVX tation, is to prove, as far as the re- 
rootenefs of the sera alluded to, and the ab- 
itrule nature of the lubjeCts difeuffed in the 
eourfe of it will allow of proof; that the cele¬ 
brated order of Druids, anciently etlabliihed 

» g in 
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in this country, were the immediate defen¬ 
dants of a tribe of Brahmins fituated in the 
high northern latitudes bordering on the vail 
range of Caueafus: that thefe, during that pe- 
riod of the Indian empire when its limits were 
moft extended in Alia, mingling with the 
C'dto-Scvthian tribes, v. ho tenanted the im- 
luenfe dderts of Grand Tartary, became gra¬ 
dually incorporated, though not confounded, 
v. itli that ancient nation : introduced among 
them the rites of the Brahmin religion, occa- 
ijoually adopting t hole of the Scythians, and, 
together with them, finally emigrated to the 
weftem regions of Europe, 

To form any correct notion of the extent 
of the Indian empire, when in its glory, we 
mull confulfc the Sautcreet geographers, anti 
take our furvey of a country compritlug an 
area of near forty degree* on each fide, and in¬ 
cluding a fpace almoft as large as all Europe; 
a region divided on the well from Perlia by 
the Arachofiau mountains, limited on the call 
by the Chincfc part of the farther peninfuta, 
confined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, 
and extending on the louth as tar as the ides 
of Java. 1 'he above is the demarcation of the 
ancient limits of India by an author not likely 

to 
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to have erred in defining them; and this tra¬ 
pezium, he goes on to obferve, comprehends 
the flu pend ous hills of Thibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cafhmir, and all the domains of the 
old ludo-Sevthiam, the countries of Nepal 
and Boottm, Caranip or Alhm, together with 
.Siiuij T Ava, Kacan, and the bordering king¬ 
doms, as far as the China of the Hindoos, or 
Sin of the Arabian geographers; not to men¬ 
tion the whole wefiern peniitfula with the ce¬ 
lebrated ilhmd of Sinhulu, or Lion-like men, 
at its foil them extremity.* 

If the period above-mentioned, remote as it 
K Ihovild not be tiiought fufheieutly dilhiul 
in the annals of time for flic firil migration 
of the Allaiie colonies, and the eaiiidi im- 
[Mirtation into the weftem world of the religi¬ 
ous rites in utb among them, we have it in 
our power, through the fame authentic chan¬ 
nel,-f to penetrate to the very birth of civil 
eftabJi&meuts, ami tind the primaeval ancedom 
of the Hindoos fitting, in patriarchal mu jetty, 
upon the throne of Iran, or Peril a, in the very 

* See Sir William Jnnti l In the Aibtic Rcfcvtlitt, vol. 11. 

P- 

f Sec the MfTerUilon on the Pcrftou, ibid, p. 43* 
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centre of ail Afia, under the title ol the Ma- 
halmdian dynafty* founded by the renowned 
Maha-Bcti, or Great Bekis, and from which 
they afterwards migrated to regions nearer the 
rifing fun. This great extent in ancient pe¬ 
riods of the Indian empire* and the prevalence 
of the Indian fdepees and mythology over tire 
greater part of that raft continent, cannot be 
more decisively proved than by the following 
remarks extracted from Mr. Halhcd, to whom 
thole Sciences and that mythology, as weft as 
their languages, are fo familiarly known. 

It is a very generally received maxim, that 
the wide diffiilion of any particular language 
evinces the fuperiority in power and coale- 
quo nee of the nation with whom that lan¬ 
guage originated. Now JMr. Halhcd a Herts 
the Santo feet, or ancient language ot India* 
generally fpokeu before the invation of A.ex¬ 
it tiller, to be a language of the molt, venerable 
. and profound antiquity ; the grand fource as 
well as the red repository of Indian literature* 
and the parent of iihuolt every dialedt* from 
the Periian Gulph to the C hina Sea. Me is 
even of opinion* that the Sanfcreet was, in 
ancient ‘periods, current not only over all 
JituiA, conlidered in its ktrgeft extent, but 

over 
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* over all the Omotal world, and that 
traces of its original and general dilution may 
(till be diffcovered in almoi't every region of 
Aha. In the courie of Mr. 11 allied's various 
reading, (and few men have perilled more 
Oriental volumes,) he was allonilhed to liud 
the timilitude which it in many inftances bore 
to the Chaldaic, Perfian, and Arabic. Hedif- 
eovered the viliblc traces of its character, that 
character which he defcribes to be fo curious 
in its tirutlure and fo wonderful in its combi¬ 
nation. on the mofi ancient medals and impe¬ 
rial liguets of Ealtem kingdoms; and lie hints 
that it might have been the original language 
of the earth.* 

If the bounds of ancient India were thus 
large, not lets lb were thole of ancient Scy¬ 
thia, for they extended from Caucafus to the 
borders of the Arctic circle, a tract including 
the vaft plains of Taitarv, t Lie deferts of Si¬ 
beria; ami Aliatic Kulliu: yet through all this 
immenfe region wo genuine vclliges of arts 
and fciences flourilhing among them are clear¬ 
ly to be traced, nohvithitandmg the boaited 


* Sec iln very elegant and learned preface to that G.jfnmir, 
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difcovcries of fome eminent modem antiqua¬ 
ries, Among tliefc, hands lbremoil the cele- 
b rated. M. Bailli, who endeavours to prove, in a 
treat iff On the Origin of the Sciences in Afia, 
that a nation of profound uifdoin, of elevated 
genius, and of antiquity far iupenor even to 
the Egyptians, Indians, and Cliinefe, once in¬ 
habited (lie detects of Siberia, and from the 
cold and barren region of S&tdtfiroitfsioi, in 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa¬ 
gated throughout the world the firft rudi¬ 
ments of the tciences, particularly aftronomy. 
He labours lo demonltrate that tome cele¬ 
brated difcovcries in aftronomy could only 
have taken place in the high northern lati¬ 
tudes of Afia; that moll of the ancient niy- 
thologic fables of Alia, confide red in a physi¬ 
cal fetile, have relation to the northern parts 
of our globe: and liiat arts and improvement 
progrdiively travelled from the polar regions 
to thole of the equator. This learned primi¬ 
tive, hut long-ex thud, race of Scythian philo- 
ibphcrs, for whole evidence neither liidory 
nor tradition, but certain fanciful conjectures 
of the author, arc alone brought in evidence, 
M; Bailli fuppafeato have been the mailers of 
the Brahmins of India, but certainly erro- 

neoufly; 
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Deoijfly; for their own pride and felt'-lm- 
portanee would never permit them to fuhmit 
to be taught by the luges of any nation; 
much lefs bv a race of men, whom they ever 
confitiered as barbarians, and inhabiting what 
thev thought the extremeties of the world. 
From iliefe politico and duiiinatacalafiertioiis 
of Buitii. let us attend u letter judge of the 
matte r. Sir W. Jones, who, in ins difiertation 
upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vaft 
extent of northern Alia, deferihes them in ge¬ 
neral as a nice of undileipiined lavages, with- 
OUt the polifli of arts, and without even the 
advantage of letters. As the fubjett has been 
little ram ailed, and never before in fo maftcr- 
3y and decided a manner, the reader will be 
eafd.V induced to pardon my p relenting him 
w ith tine fubltance of what he has laid on this 
point in his Kflky on the Tartars. 

“ Taetarv, which contained, according 
to Plist, an innumerable multitude ot na¬ 
tions, by whom the reft of Alia and all Ku- 
rope has, in different ages, been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images have prefen ted 
themtHves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern 1 warms, the nurfery of irreOfti- 
ble legions, and, by a iironger metaphor, the 

found ery 
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fbundory of the human race ; but M, Bai llj, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very 
lively writer, items firft to have coufidered it 
as the cradle oi our fperies, and to have hip- 
j>orted an opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by feicnccs brought 
j'rom the molt northern parts of Scythia, par¬ 
ticularly from the banks of the. Jenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions: all the fables 
of old Greece, Italy, Peilja, India, lie derives 
from the north; and it mult he owned, that 
he maintains hh paradox with acutends and 
learning. G rcat learning and great acutends, 
together with the charms of a molt engaging 
ityle, were indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable a fyfteni which places an earthly pa¬ 
radise, the gardens of Hefperus, the illands of 
the Matures, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Eden, tfie heaven oflxoRA, the Perifian, or 
fairy-land, of the PerGan points, with its city 
of diamonds and its country of Shadcam, 1b 
named from Pleafure and Love, not in any 
climate which the common fenle of mankind 
Conhders as the ieat.of delights, but beyond 
the mouth ol the Obyin the Frozen Sen, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild 
imagination of Dante Jed him to fix the 

worft 
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lvorft of criminals in a itatc of puniJhmeiit 
after death, and of which he could not, he 
lavs, even think without flnvering. 

“ In truth, our tirft inquiry, concerning 
tin.'; laitg tmgea and letters ot the larturs, pre- 
ieuts us with a deplorable void, or with a 
protpect as barren and dreary as that of their 
deferta. Tlie Tartars had no literature; (in 
this point all authorities appear to concur;) 
the Turks had no letters; the Huns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; 
the magnificent Cheng i z, whole empire in¬ 
cluded an area of near eighty fquarc degrees, 
could hud none ot Ins own Mongals, as the 
heft authors inform us. able to write his dif- 
patehes; and Taimu^s lavage of ftrong na¬ 
tural parts, and paifionately fond ot hearing 
Jiiltones read to him, could himfelf neither 
write nor read* 

« Of any philofopity, except natural ethics, 
which the rudetl fociety req uires and experi¬ 
ence teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
Aliatic Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient 
Arabia; nor would the name of a philofo pher 
and a Scythian have been ever connected, if 
Anacharlis had not vifited Athens and Lydia 

for that iiiftrudion which his birth-place 

could 
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could not have afforded him. Bui Attach a n- 
sis was the (bnot a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language, and he foon learned 
to dcipife his own. He was unqueflsoflabfy a 
man of a found uuderlianding and fine parts» 
and among the lively layings which gained 
hint the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it 
is related by Digger ksLaeiitius, that when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a 
-Scythian, he anfwored, * My country is indeed 
a di(grace to me, but tltou art a dilgmce to 
thy country.' 

” Had the religious opinions and allegori¬ 
cal fables of the Hindoos, as M. Baiili, ami 
attei 1 him M. D’Ancamfle and others, have 
aliened, l>een actually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers mult have d hoovered in that country 
lome ancient monuments of them. Inch as 
pieces ot grotdque fculpture, images of the 
Gods and Avatars, and inibriptions on pillar 
or in caverns, analogous to Uiofe which re¬ 
main iu every part of (he wciteni pcntnfiih, 
or to ttiofc which many of us have (ben in 
Bahnrand at Bajiftras; but (excepta fewde- 
tat lied idols) the only great monuments of 
Fartarjan antiquity are a line of rampart* on 
tlic weiiand call of the Caipian,iUbnbed indeed 
3 - • K_ 
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|,y ignorant Midelmaus to \ aJUJ and Ma- 
juj, or Ci05 anil Magog* that is to the Scy¬ 
thians, but manifeftly railed by a very dit&rcnt 
nation, in order to ftop their predatory in¬ 
roads through the pailes ot (_ anculus. 

« Fi'gm ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were them* 
felves well mimic ted, much left that they ifi- 
(ImCted tire world; nor have we any Wronger 
reafhn to conclude, from their general mart- 
nens and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and icienees: even of 
poetry, the molt univerfiil and molt natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimcns 
aferibed to them, except forats humble war- 
ibngs, cxprcflhd in Periiau by Ali of \ ezd, 
amTpofliblv invented by him. After the cou- 
( jurft of Perfiii by the Mongols, their princes* 
indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
agronomical obltrr rations at Samarkand; and, 
like the Turks, became polifhed by mixing 
with thePerfians mid Arabs, though their very 
nature, as one of their own writers eonfefii-S 
had before been like an incurable diflempor, 
and their rnimls clouded with ignorance. 
Thus alio the Mancheu inonarehs ot i liinu 

have been patrons of the learned and ingeni¬ 
ous ; 
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oils; and tbe EmperorTfESixSSG is, if he he 
now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all thefe 
inftances the Tartars have refembled the Ro¬ 
mans ; who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and fauns 
or fyIvans in feienee and art."—Sir W. Jones's 
EflUy on the S artars, in Aha tic Refearches, 
vol. ii. p. 223, 

Thus far Sir W. Jones, who inveftigated 
this argument of M. Bailli in a region of Alia 
not very remote from the ancient relidenceof 
the vaunted race who were the objects of his 
panegyric. In truth, the people, to whom M, 
Bailli s deJhriptRm is moil applicable, are the 
northern progeny of Brahmins fettled near 
the Caurafus, and in Thibet, where very Cele¬ 
brated colleges of learned Indians were anci¬ 
ently ellablilhed, particularly at N augment 
and Cafbmere; in which latter region it is 
fuppofed very conflderahle treafures of anci¬ 
ent Sanfcreet literature are depofited, which 
have not yet been examined. Indeed, in ex- 
prefs confirmation that the Brahmins, and 
confcquently the feiences of India, have not 
atzvay* riounihed in afituation fo immediately 
louthern, as oj' late reins they have cholen, I 
am able, upon the high authority of Mr. 

liaflings, 
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Haftm®, to affert that an immemorial tradi- 
tion prevails at itenares, that they originally 
came from a region floated in forty degree) of 
northern latitude. 

In addition to iheaflertion ol Sir \\. Jones, 
cited above, that the ancient inhabitants oi 
Scythia were little better than lavages, with¬ 
out fcicuce and without even the advantage of 
a written language, though the dialects 
fpoken among them were almoft as numerous 
as their tribes, we are favoured with the fol¬ 
lowing important intelligence, to directly elu¬ 
cidatory as well as corroborative ot the h> po¬ 
rtals on which this Dill e nation is founded. 
After acquainting us that the character oi 
Thibet is evidently Indian, and that the Brah- 

min religion has ' immemorially Jburithed in 

that. region, he aiTcrts that the pnrlhot 
Buddha have been found fettled even in Sdn- 
ria, (of which indeed the famous medal found 
amidft the ruins of a Siberian temple, and en¬ 
graved in the fifth volume of Indian Antiqui¬ 
ties, is an unequivocal proof,) and that roils 
of THbettan (that is, Indian) writing have 
been brouglil even from the borders ol the 
Cafpmn. Admitting that there prietb ot 
Luildba, uling the Indian letters and verted m 
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the Fam'd and civil inffitutes of Brahma, had 
travelled thus far, it cannot be thought im=* 
probable that, with the colonies which emi¬ 
grated from northern Alia into the well, 
many of thele prieffe might have mingled, 
and thus wafted into Europe, much of the 
theology, jurifprudence, and manners* of the' 
Indian nation. But the hypothecs lor which 
1 contend in reality rclls upon a lirmer balls 
titan probable conjecture; and the terics of 
liiltorieal evidence by which it is fupported 
Ilia 11 lx* progreflively detailed. 

Before we proceed farther, however, in 
this invettigfltion, it is needfary that we 
iliuuld attend to the hiltory and Jituation of 
their Celtic brethren, for they were equally 
defoendants of Gomer, the great progenitor of 
this northern race: and as, in a Diilertation 
like the prelent, nice difquiJitions concerning 
the* fubordinate divitions of that primeval 
tribe are out of the qurition, or, at lead, are 
of no immediate importance in the furvev of 
the very early periods to wliicii J allude, I 
fliall confider them all as one great family,- 
and. with .Strabo, apply the general name of 
Sevillians and CVlto-ScytUians to the firft co¬ 
lonic* who emigrated from Alia into Europe. 

It 
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It h fiifficicnt for me to admit, in tliis place, 
that the Cells were tJic elder branch of that 
linn i T v. The difference contended for feems 
principally to arife from their iituation, which 
was more remote from the central 1 pot whence 
the whole renovated race of man diverged in 
various directions. 

That central fpot was, doubt Ids, the great 
Taoric range round wliofe fttipendoua etni- 
nencies it was natural tor a race, recently 
e leaped from the horrors of a general inunda¬ 
tion, to plant themfelves. While the progeny 
of Shem gradually diffulbd themfelves thence 
over I he warm lout hern regions of Alia, and 
one mighty branch cd the tardily ol Ham 
emigrated to Africa, the defeendants of Ja- 
phet directed their courib northwards, branch¬ 
ing out widely, at the fame time, towards (ho 
End and Weft quarters of that northern dif- 
irit'd. The proinifemade to Japhet was, that 
his borders flxndd he enlarged, and the dies 
of the Gentiles, by which the commentators 
[generally underhand Europe, be divided 
among his pofterity. In conlequence, it may 
be fuhpofcd, and hiftory afferts, that their 
numbers multiplied in a far greater propor¬ 
tion than their brethren. In the comic of 
their national increafe, ftraitened for room and 

voi. fi, C diilreffed 
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diilncfled by want of pafturage% the mimmfe 
flwks neceflkiy for their fuppoft, this elder 
:im! nobler branch of the Japhetic trilw moved 
hill fart her and farther off from the neighbour- 
lifKPii <>j tlie C aucafus, and grailually peopled, 
lirit the whole north of Aim, and then Europe* 
witn-p they gradually eftabliflifed thetnfelves 
i'rom the lurnks of tile Danube to the pillurs 
ot Hercules; that is, of their fiiii conductor* 
whomever he was, to the celebrated Straits, 
thus denominated. The exact period in which 
the Sty I Inan Non inch's began thus to move 
forward from the mountains lo the north of 
Portia and India, it h fcarcely polliblo to af. 
certain with preeilion, but wo may* without 
any violation of probability, allow it to have 
taken filace a century after the dilperiion from 
Ihi bei; by which time, it may Lie luppoilai, the 
part, patriarchal worfhip became deeply pol¬ 
lut'd fcy introduction of multifold idolatry, 
and that aftronomy, which, we learn from 
Caiiftbenes, began to he formed into a fyftem 
at Babylon 1903 year* before its capture by 
Alexander* had cxtcnfiveJy introduced into the 
theological rites of Alia the fpjendid Sabian 
hijierfhtion, or worth ip of the holt of Heaven. 

1 isal the Brilifli illes were in reality licit; 
peopled by thofc Gomcriau, or Celtic, tribes' 

which* 
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which, in the very early ages after tUe difper- 
fion, fpread themfelves through Europe, is 
not only evident from the molt authentic hii- 
tory of t hole tribes extant, but lVom the very 
ftrong affinity in manners, language, and re¬ 
ligious rites, c&ifting between that northern 
nation and the undent inhabitants of this 
country. The fubject of tJje finking liinili- 
tude apparent in their undent cuiloitis and re¬ 
ligious cere monies dial] hereafter be dileuffed 
at large, ln*n;gard to timilariiy of language, 
I mi lit o I dine, l hat the very name of their 
great aneeftor, variouIVy changed into doma- 
rian, Cimmerian, Cymbrian, or Cumbrian, 
is to be traced whcrelbcver-that colony palled, 
along the whole line of their defeent from tlie 
regions of Uie Northern Alia; even lVom the 
Cymbi'hm Cherfonefe to the loftieft of our 
(.'umhrian mountains. The lowering pint, or 
heads, of the Welch mountains, not Iris (halt 
the mighty ~lppc nines of (he continent, pro¬ 
claim this truth; and the Alps and Albion 
alike prove iheinfeives to be 1 bus denominated 
from the Celtic J/p, or llh* ligni lying white, 
in allulion to the eternal liiows on the fum- 
mit of the former, and the white cliffs that 
encot opals the hit ter. Indeed, as we advance 
in tiijs Differtation, no mconliderablc tdtimo- 
c 2 ny 
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ny will be found to arife, from the furvey, of 
the derivation of all languages from one pri¬ 
meval tongue, as well as of all nations from 
one great family. The monumental remains 
conneffed with the moll ancient fyftem of 
Ail a tic mythology, yet exilling in the two 
countries under confideration, and the inti¬ 
mate mixture in both languages of terms ra¬ 
dically Hebrew, added to the ci re until a nee of 
traditions in both countries uniformly pointing 
to one great founder, who flouriihed between 
four and five tfioufand years ago, will, of 
themfdvcs, go tar towards proving thefe af- 
ferlions concerning t heir identity, and tlieir 
having originated from one common Hock. 

A celebrated grammarian has remarked, 
Ncc mod a Indicam, Perficam, Syrian, Arab team, 
ffebrtc jnnBiJpmait lingua*', fed ct Gothicam f feu 
Cell team, tinguant;* and Rowland, in his 
Mona, iilleits, that no lefs than three hun¬ 
dred Hebrew radices arc to be found in the 
Britilh tongue alone .-f- From his lift l fhall 
felect a few only whicli mult carry conviction 
of their primeval derivation. For inftanee, 
who can doubt of the Britifh word Booth, a 
cottage, being derived from the He brew Beth, 

* Fmticlfctis, Jutitur; Profit. Grammai. p, 19. 
f 5 cc Rwlind i Mena Antiqtia, p, 27S, 

a havft; 
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a ftnufc ; the earth* from Erp.tz ; to babble* 
from Babel, alluding to the con I'u lion of 
tongues; Cist, from Cis, a chejl\ Dag gar, 
from Da k a n T ajhort/word; the Ihitilh K ben, 
or Corn, a hani , from Kerf.n 1 ; Cromlech* 
a facrificiatjime of the Druids from C.ehem- 
LtfACii, a burning Jime : mid Sauph, an old 
1 hiti(li word tor Jhrpent, from the Hebrew 
Sabapii. 'Iliele, and a great variety of other 
terms there enumerated, though coming to 
us more immediately through a Celtic or 
Gaulle medium, it is impolliblc to deny, 
mult have a radical connection with the la* 
cred dialect. 

Of the preceding aflertiou made by the 
grammarian Junius, viz. that of Hebrew, or 
the old Syrian, l>eing radically interwoven in 
all the Pattern tongues, very decided arid nu¬ 
merous mtlances may he found, lo far as re¬ 
gards the Pertains and Arabians, m Waltons 
Preface to his Polvgott, and fb far as the 
Phoenicians and their Allyrian neighbours are 
concerned throughout the whole of Bocliart’s 

■>—5 

Phaleg. W ith refpebt to the Indian or San- 
fereet language, though hitherto very tittle 
inveftigated, we fiud the traces of it in 1 he 
very name of their firft graml deity Brahma* 
the Creator, which is, doubtlels, connected 

c 3 with* 
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tvilb, if not immediately derived from, the 
Hebrew lira, or Bara, emit erf, oral wing in 
the fiift v< ife i)f Gencfis* Bejiemuitll ed,\ 
i’l oh i n, In iht- In:” inn in? Gotl emitted* Alto 
in their great divinity, Jta, the god dots Na¬ 
ture perl unified, \vc find the Hebrew Ichfa, 
ihv jirjt ciijimf, or grand parent , which the 
Rabbins afiei l in have been the original name 
of Eve, the great mother of mankind, and, 
probably, the genuine bis of the Egyptians; 
at leafl iuch is Sriflingfleel s very rational eon- 
jc£turc.* Surya, the Sun, that object of lu- 
preme reverence in India, has probably very 
near affinity to the Nuria of the Chaldaic, a 
language which lb me eminent critics conceive 
to bt? the mult ancient dialect of thedIebrew s; 
and when it is confide red, that in Nuria, or 
Syria, was firll pruc tiled the Sabi an fupcrfti- 
tion; that the Egyptians, according to Eufe- 
bins, called Oliris, Surius; and that, in Ber¬ 
lin, Sure was the old name of the Nun; the 
fuppofition may be thought to approach near 
upon certain13'. 

The Hebrew word Racii a v, great and patr- 
rrj'ul.muy be radically connected with the San- 
frivol Rajah. In Celtic, Orth, Arch, imd Rich, 
derived from the fame root, are liibd as initials 

* ^ StltUj^krT a Df3g(n« p*jju 
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or terminations to names of diftingnifiied 
eminence; and here vts find the probable ety¬ 
mon of the Greek terms and f flie f 
or governor. We are certain, however, that 
t he ancient name of that race of kings writ¬ 
ten in San tercet Rmj, hears as near affinity *«> 
the Gantic tloi, as that of Ranna, a race of 
Indian queens, to the Npanifli Rttnta, and the 
Gan Ur Ram both ufed in exactly the fame 
jfruificittinn, though in countries fo extremely 
remote from each other. 

It is remarkable, that the Sanfcreet word 
Gate, or Gaut, « barrier or pajjhgc y is to be 
found in the lame tenth in Ramlgate as in 
Bafagatf, and the molt natural derivation 1 
know for the word -Ago, is the San!creel \ tig, 
or Period. 

The term Div, in Welch, God, and in 
Coraifli, Diu, is the very feme word ufed in 
India lor the Cetdlial deities, who are culled 
Dives and Dev at as; and the reader s far prize 
will, perhaps, be not a little excited, when I 
inform him that Colonel Vallancey, well 
known for his nfearches into old Irilh litera¬ 
ture, told Sir William Jones, that Criflina, 
the name ot the Indian Apollo, is actually an 
pid irifli word for the Sun* It will not Ids 

•‘Confuil AfiiticRefe»rehes, ?cl. i, p. iCil- 
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excite th.nl furprize to hear, that according 
to Dr, Parfons, in his Bemains of Japhet,* 
Colonel Grant was enabled, folely by his 
knowledge of the ohl Iri ill language, to deci¬ 
pher the Thibetian characters on the Siberian 
medal above alluded to, and the explanation 
of which was given in the Indian AiithpiU 
tics. 

Baal, or Bel. ieems to have been equally 
known us an appellative of the Sunin Britain 
as in Alia; forToland, in his Hiilory of the 
Druids, (and the fact has been lim e confirmed 
to me by intelligent natives, as well of South 
as North Britain,) tells us, that the fires 
which tlamed on May-eve at the top of the 
ancient t arns, or Druid-heaps of lionet, in 
honour of the Sun, were called Be a r.Ti si;, 
or the fires of Bel us-T The term Due id it- 
felfis, doubt Ids, derived from the Cel lie Dru, 
or Dcru, an oak; and it is remarkable, that, 
in Welch, Deruen and Derwen ft ill preferve 
the fame figpification. Thefe particular ap¬ 
pellations immediately di red our attention to 
the Sanfcreet name of tlie old Brahmins, of 
the foreft of Gandlrarvas, which occurs fo 

* Paribn’i Remim* of Isphit, p, i%& m 
t Tohnd’s Hifiviy of the Druid*, p* 

often 
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often in the Sacontala. “ Who, like the cho¬ 
leric DJin vasa 5 , has (lower to confinee, like 
raging file, whatever offends him F The Dei- 
viilt of the liaii, therefore, and the Druid ot 
Lhe Weft, ore the hi mu chamber, under names 
but little varied. Indeed Kcyilerexprul’dy af¬ 
firms this : Sucerdtitum gmus apud Turea* tilt 
antiquijji&iis femporibtis confcrmtinn Dr.itvis, 
t( nomine i t re D ftr i ms. * 

Tire Aunuui, ulfb, or day-ftar of the In- 
dim is. like the god Homs, or light perlbniiied 
of the Egyptians, may be without violence 
derived from the Hebrew \uii, htr, or, it the 
reader pleads, from on, gold. Adam, the great 
progenitor of mankind, in Sir iIlium Jones s 

opinion, may be found in the Sanlcreet Ad ini, 
thefirtl; aud Nuh, or Noah, is plainly re¬ 
cognized in their celebrated Menu, who, after 
the flood, re peopled the renovated world. In 
the name and hiftory of Noah aud ol Ids 
three ions are preeifely the feme in the Han- 
fereet as the Hebrew Bible. In tlie ancient 
geographical records of India, we find lire 
whole country denominated, after i ulh, the 
eldett fan of Ham, its domel'tic appellation 
being Culha-Dweepa, and we know that the 

» Kiyflrr*s AntUjuil. Septtntrion, p. J 6 * 
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inhabitants of (he northern dill rid wore an¬ 
ciently called Cuthaei. We find again Raa- 
mah, the fourth fon of that t'lillf, in the In¬ 
dian Rama, renowned firlt ns a conqueror, 
and afterwards ns a fod t throughout the 
whole on tent of that valt region : and wedii- 
cover his lalt fon N imrod, or Behls, in their 
Bali, the Raal and Bel of their neighbours. 
A very great variety of liudJur inftauces, not 
only in the way of linking etymological de¬ 
duction, but of direct identity in ptsrlbn and 
character, between 11 it- ancient herijes of th cih 
rvfpe&m* nations. wiD hereafter be noticed 
by me, if not in thelc pages, at leail in the 
greater hlftorieal work, which fhefe various 
Bilfertations are intended to illuftrato. 

At prefect, let us return to Britain, and 
confine our inquiry to the ancient name of 
theft* id»tuts, a fiibject concerning which two 
very celebrated writers, Camden and Rocha rt. 
Have advanced very oppoflte opinions. 0|i- 
pobte, however, as thde opinions apparently 
arc, they may both have for their fttpport a 
certain degree of truth. 

C unidcii contends, that Britain was fo called 
from Unlh^ n Celtic word, figni tying painted\ 
and or /an, a rt'ghn. If Camden be right 
in the former part of this aflertion, in tho 

preceding 
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preceding volumes of llie Indian Antiquities, 
tii indent evidence may he Join id that he is ib 
as to the latter part of it. In tire firft, or geo- 
graphical, Differ tation, in particular, 1 had 
oceanon to remark, that, in Perinm, yiiin t or 
jlan, was the name of a land, or region, as, 
for i nHance* in Chilai It an, the region of CutU ; 
in Hiiidoftnn, tin region of the Hindoos: in 
Multan, or Mallitan, a province on the In¬ 
dus, and meuniitg the country anciently pof- 
lefled by the Molli. This term, the re to re, of 
Perlian original, was brought by the Celtic 
colonies into thefe lveftefn regions, and thus 
Britain, according to this writer, is the coun¬ 
try of the Both, or painted people, from 
which circumftancc, probably, in fucceedlng 
times, ihc lame nation came to be denomi¬ 
nated by the Homans, who translated the 
term, Picti, the Piets, or painted people —The 
learned llochart, however, whole ftudies were 
directed to the invelligation of Phcenician 
Antiquities, with great ingenuity, and very 
confidently with the hypothecs laid down in 
his Phaleg, derives the name Britain from 
Baratanac, the land of tin ; and as that was 
h commodity for which thefe iflands wore cele¬ 
brated in the A Untie world, it is by no means 
improbable, that the Phoenicians, who traded 

to 
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to this part of the world to obtain it, knew 
the illand by that name. The Greeks after¬ 
wards treading in the commercial Heps of 
tlmt induftriaii* and adventurous race, called 
it after them B^iTamr,, whence Britain. It is 
natural to fiippofe that the production for 
which an illand was famous lljouid give its 
name to the country that produced it, cfpe- 
f ially among a nation devoted to commerce, 
and who probably kncw r nothing of the peo¬ 
ple, or the illand beyond the coaft w here the 
mines were wrought, or the provinces imme¬ 
diately adjoining* The Romans, whole aim 
in failing hither was conquell rather than com- 
tucrcc, principally attended to the people, 
and impoled a name fbmewhat conformable 
tn their national habits, and adapted to dif- 
play their riding propculity. 
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SECTION JL 

One great Tribe of the ancient Indian "Nation, 
being the immediate Progeny of Cujh, was 
catted Cvlktri, and their Befcendants brought 
into Britain the Cnth i te Superjl it ions.—_) brief 
Summary of thofe Superjlitiom as ancient hj 
prnRifed in the liritifh ijles.•—Thqfe Superf/i- 
t fam exhibit many evident remain s of the pure 
patriarchal Theology* blended with the Corrup¬ 
tions of the Sabittn Idolatry.—A more parti¬ 
cular Account of the Indian God Buddha, the 
Hermes of Egypt* and the Mercury of the 
IVejL—The Ajfyrum and Indian Bel ns the 
true Hercules of Ant iq uify t and the God Belcn 
if the Druids proved to he fo by their Beai- 
tine, or Fires tighted in Honour of Bmi — 
Various Eajiern chameterijifa Deftg nat ions and 
Symbols of Mercury, difeovered in Britain .— 

The 
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The Woden** T)ay\ or Dies Mcrcuril, of ike 
Northern and licftcrn A'a/jWs, the Dies Boodk 
of India. — C K Ideal Statues and Mere mini 
Heaps. — The letter Thau, — The Harp of 
the Druids.—The Lyre of Hermes, $c. $r. 
—The First of April, an ancient Indian 
Ecjlmd.—The First of M w. or the Day 
on which the Sun enters fin Unit, an a nr tent 
Phallic Ftjlh ul imuiemnriaUy pref reed in the 
Daft .— it flics of thefe Fcfhufs, ami the 
Sports pra&tfilon tlta/pjlifl pnfrn'ed in Bri¬ 
tain.—An e.i trnjh e Parallel drawn hr tween 
the religious it ties and civil (‘ujloms ancient iy 
prevalent in India. Britain , and the Northern 
Pm pi res of Europe. 

A FTER the genera) introductory remarks 
in the preceding lection, conneetcd 
with etymology ami hiltory, wo arts now about 
to enter on the hive filiation of more im¬ 
portant points, and to cpniider tii e uemaixs 
of the Cltkitf, on ancilvt India*, 
WORSHIP IN" THE IVrITISH ISLANDS. 

i have before obi’erved,, tliat a part of tile 
Indian nation were anciently called Cutha'i, a 

name 
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name alTurcdlv derived from their great nneef- 
tor Cuth or C'ulh ; afterwards they were 
called Cutheri; and the prefent luittry tribe* 
otic of the tour great calls into which the na¬ 
tion was divided, arc probably their immediate 
defeeadmits. It lias alio been obferved, that 
the residence of the Cuthiri was in the hii^h 
northern latitudes of India, where, in Jhet, 
Alexander found them ; and it Is probable 
they had wandered, as is ufual with infant 
colonics. In>111 the cold and bleak regions in 
tike immediate neighbourhood ■ >f theCaueafus, 
to the warm and genial provinces lying nearer 
the ibuthem tropic, I have given a glbnnfc 
ol the manners of the gloomy Cutiike uin- 
llnp, in which the ancient Indians were mi¬ 
ni cried. I have ihcwu that th< y delighted in 
the deep (hade of trees of gigantic grou t]) ; 
rocks of immenie magnitude; caverns of the 
profomideli deptli; altars eternally linoaking 
with the blood of men and beads, poured out 
in barbarous la entire to the evil diemcu ; that 
in their lacred ceremonies they died mi in finite 
number of con fee rated grades, cautiuufly ga¬ 
thered under the benignafpect of lome parti¬ 
cular planet, with more efpecial reference to 
that of the tilvor emprefs of the night; that 
their ablutions were innumerable ; that dtev 


were 




nitre convcrfont with (he moft dreadful rites 
f ,t‘ magic, devoting their enemies to do A mo¬ 
tion w ith tremendous imprecations; that they 
believed in the tranfarigration of the human 
foul; and were abforbed in agronomical I pe¬ 
culations and phyfical retearchcs. I n addition 
to tlicfe cm did orations, when we advert to the 
univerfal veneration For lerpents in India, fo 
congenial with the (bpcrftitioiis reverence en¬ 
tertained by the Druids For the Anguinum, or 
lerpent’s egg; when we recollect the facred 
ffeff conftantly borne bv the Brahmins, fo 
fimihir to the eon fee rated wand, or magic rod, 
of the Druids ; their federation for the cha¬ 
rm, wheel, or circle, which conltimtly adorns 
the hand of Bramah, and was with the Druids 
alfo an emblem of eternity ; the fulemn riles 
of initiation adopted equally in the caves of 
Elephant a, and the fub terraneous rcceiTes of 
Horn; the addition of both to the fokr 
worfliip, and their perpetual prclervatirni of 
the (acred fire in the depths of tliot’c caverns; 
mid that, as the Brahmins were the ftrtf and 
moll venentted tribe of India, fo the Druids 
formed the firft order of nobility ill Britain *, 
when we recollect the profound reverence of 
both for the white horfe of facrificc and the 
lacred Acer, that were never to bear ha roofs 
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or joke; their devotion to vaft pyramidal 
heaps of It ones: ;md that the temples of India, 
at lea ft thofe of the larger kind, are, for the 
moil part, uncovered, like Stonehenge; that 
1 lie priefls of each nation were, during their 
folenm rites, arrayed in Holes of virgin white, 
mid, alike, wore that lofty tiara, which may 
he Icon on the head of the Perfran Mitlira, 
engraved in Hyde and Mountlhuron; when 
all thefe cireumftances are attentively eonfi- 
dered, it is impolfible to doubt, that, at fame 
remote period, the two orders were united, 
or, at lead, were educated, in the Ihmc grand 
fchool with the magi of Perils and the leers of 
Babylon. U f*on a lew of the more prominent 
features juli remarked. as having exifted be¬ 
tween the Brahmins and Droids, I lhalj pre- 
fently enter at confidemble length, occafiona fiy 
citing, as 1 proceed, the ancient clafTieal au¬ 
thors that treat concerning them, anti thole 
learned modem writers, w hole indefatigable 
reiearches have made us bell acquainted with 
that wonderful and Secluded race of men. 
But let us lucre take a fliort retrofpective 
view of the gradual lapfe of mankind from 
the fublime purity of the primaeval devotion 
into that abvIs of idolatry in which a few 
centuries Saw them plunged. 

vol. vi. d In* 
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Jn the ages immediately fuccceding the ge¬ 
neral deluge, tlie memory of that tremendous 
pimifhnieul inflicted I or crimes committed hi 
flip aiitodiluvum world, undoubtedly tor a 
time, kept the primitive race, who 
peopled Alia, ftcady to the principles ami 
practice ol the v irtuous branches of the fir* 
mily of Noah. In the line of Shorn and of 
Japliet, it lee ms to be univerlally con foiled, 
by Jewilh as well as Cliriflian divines that the 
doctrines of the true religion flouriflicd im- 
violatecl till the ambitious Nimrod, or BeliiS, 
extending ins dominion from Babylon through 
the neighbouring empires of Aha, introduced, 
with tlie arms of Aflyriu, the Sabi an, or Cl Hil¬ 
da ie, fuperftition, and polluted the altars of 
the true God with the idolatrous fires that 
burned to the holiuf Heaven. At ultatfoever 
jieriod, however, fuperfrition was firlt propa- 
gated, and debated them, it is a fact not to 
be controverted, that thole grand and i h en tin I 
print i pin of all true religion, the immortality 
of the foul, ami a firm belief in a fupreme 
pn’fid ing Pro vide nee, fonnpil the baiis,equally 
of the Brahmin and the Druid codes olt Leo 
logy- That they alto believed ill the doctrine 
ot the ftejeftfan of the human foul from a iiate 
oj original rectitude, ib regeneration by penance, 

and 
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and final happinefs to be obtained by means of 
a mediator, is evinced beyond the poffibility of 
doubt, by an attentive conlideration of lhe re¬ 
ligious rites and practices prevailing among 
them. 

In refpedt to the firft of thefe proportions, 
a Inprcmc Deitv and governing Providence are 
need lardy fuppofed in the Very formation of 
ev«y religious inftitution. As to the feeond; 
their conviction of the immortality of the foul 
is proved, not only by their general belief in 
it* Iran ('migration, but in the eagerncls, and 
often the criminal eagemefi, with wliich they 
fought death ; the rel cafe of that foul from the 
prifon of the body. In regard to the third 
and foiirih; their notion of its defection is 
proved by the unexampled leverities ofdifci- 
pline and horrible penitentiary fuderings un- 
d ergot ie by litem : and their belief in the 
doctrine ol a mediatorial iutcreefliun by the 
liiperftitiuus reverence paid by them to the 
Sun, Moon, and other inferior deities, whom, 
like their Sabian brethren of the Greater Afia, 
they confidered in the light of mediators, to 
waf t their pru ven?, and render them acceptable 

to the throne of divine mercy, as well as by 
their dreadful Jacrifices of human victims, in 
the Imagined profpedt of propitiating tlic ven- 
d 2 geance 
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grancc of in cm fed Omnipotence. In tliefe 
principles and in lids con duel of the Druids 
we trace the evident remains of the two grand 
fvitems of theology, the pure and the de¬ 
praved, which prevailed in the frit ages, and 
among the primitiveraco: the former inculca¬ 
ted by the virtuous father of the renovated 
world; the latter introduced by Belus, the 
impious parent of the Sabian herefy; the one 
a fy flem of bendieoncc and mercy, the other a 
fyitem of nefarious homicide. Men became 
move, and more immerfed in thefc fuperiiitious 
and bloody practices, as the traces ot the be¬ 
nevolent patriarclial religion were gradually 
effaced from their minds; and although the 
Brahmins,and their pupils, the Druids, while 
they praDited tin 1 limguinary rite, retained in 
memory fome traits of llicir original reference, 
tins fee ms by uo means io have nniverlally 
been the code. In general, the farther they 
removed from the immediate fpot on which 
the full great interfiling Irenes were tran- 
fufted, dial is, t’hahkea, the theatre of re¬ 
novated nature, the very or cation of their 
barbarous iuftitutium intended to purify man 
and appeafe his Maker, was obliterated from 
their minds. They continued to practifb* 
them without knowing their allufion, and re¬ 
mained 
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- mained polluted iritli blond without even the 
cunfcioufnefs of guilt, and without the pto- 
fpert of redemption. 

Tie moft ancient Belus, above alluded to, 
whom Cicero calls Hercules-Behis, fee ms to 
have been the great progenitor of the royal 
Balic line, who eflabBfhcd thcmlclvcs in 
AflVria, Phoenicia, and India, and of thole 
colonies who, after their leader. Were deno¬ 
minated by the Creeks Ikradida’ and BdkUt. 
To this great deified hero and our Callic 
Mercury have been affigned, by the ancients, 
all thole renowned exploits which torin the 
moft brilliant annals of the infant world, 
and fwell the volume of its early hiftnry. 
They were the indefatigable explorers of the 
moft diftant regions of the habitable globe; 
they were the intrepid chieftains who led l lie 
fueceffive colonies that iffiied from the over¬ 
charged plains of Mefopotatnia to riches and 
to glory. Concerning each of thefc ill idt nous 
characters l lb all have much hereafter to re¬ 
mark, but, with refpedt to Hercules-Bel us, l 
think it proper, at this early period of the 
efltiy, to Hate, that to his comp rehen live hif- 
tory and important cbaxadler ought to be re¬ 
ferred the far greater part of thpfe heroic feats, 
that in fuch great profhlion are heaped upon 
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mbere who bear the diftinguifhed name ot‘ 
Hercules, This Hercules, afterwards cano¬ 
nized and wodbipped as the Sun, under the 
name of Baal, becaufe probably he fir ft infii- 
tuted the fblar worfhip in Aba, Hands on re¬ 
cord as the firfi great navigator to the 11 lores of 
Europe, and had a fpJeudjcTtemple erected to 
him at the month of thofe drafts, called from 
him the pillars of Hercules, as being the li¬ 
mits of his travels to the Weft. There, in that 
temple of Gades, probably the firfi Altai ic 
fnperftil ions were publicly performed in Eu¬ 
rope, whence they would naturally become 
ft ill farther diddled, as the Eaftcrn colonies 
were themfelvcs more difperied over that con¬ 
tinent and the dies adjoining. But from thefe 
general ft ricturcs oti the character of Hercules 
and kb worfhip, let us take a nearer retn ilj*ect 
of the fhgc and fecludcd inhabitants of the 
groves of .Mona. 

The Druids are, by Pliny and other wri¬ 
ters, aflcrled to have derived their name from 
an oak ; but, as the Older probably ex- 
ifted prior f o the Greek term, and as it is not 
cafy to conceive whence the Druids in their 
caverns fhoubl have learned to talk Greek, it 
is fafer to derive it, as before intimated, from 
nnc, or deku, an old Celtic word of the 

fame 
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fame figiiiftcation, whence, it is likely, the 
Greek was formed. 

Strabo diftinguilbcs this venerable tribe of 
philofophers into three dalles; bards, 

’Ooarstf, itriotfy priefts* and properly 

the laeritiem under oaks.* Civ far, in his 
flsth book de Bello Galileo, lias difcourfetl 
largely concern in g thete holy hermits and their 
religious iuftitutions. The whole <>l' his ac- 
count is Loo long for infertion in thefe pages; 
but it is very remarkable that he derives the 
Druids of Gaul from Britain, whereas the 
more general opinion among antiquaries is, 
that the Druids of Britain were a colony from 
Gaul. Among other points of doctrine pecu¬ 
liar to them, lie enumerates their belief in and 
inculcation of the immortality of the Ibul, 
and its fueeell'tvc tranfinigrations through va¬ 
rious bodies; their mviicrious magical rites; 
their theories of the heavens* and the mo¬ 
tions of the liars ; their knowledge of the 
magnitude of the earth, and their profound 
(peculat ions in phyfics* in morals, and in theo- 
lo'TV-'f When it is eonlidered that all this 
accumulation of fcicncc was confined to one 

# 

* StTAbCip lib. IT. p, 187 - 
f CjeCu-'j Cticnmeast. lib, \v\ cap, Ij, 
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order, or feet, of a nation, involved other- 
wife in the pro found eh ignorance and barba¬ 
rity, there arifes ftill more abundant reaibii to 
fuppofe that fcience of exotic growth and that 
order of foreign original. 

Dr. Bor la ft, author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Cornwall, has devoted a chap¬ 
ter of that learned work to the consideration 
ot the circumftances fo remarkably fmiiJar be¬ 
tween the lx;ligious rites of the Brililb Druids 
and the old Perlians. As, however* in the 
former part of the Indian Theology, I have 
entered at great length into the i'ubject of the 
Peril an word lip, and have already proved 
the near affinity which the Perfian reli¬ 
gion, hi many of its grand and leading 
points, bore to that eflablilhed in India, 
and as we have learned from Sir \Y. Jones, 
not only that a race of Brahmins anciently 
ft to on the throne of Pe.dk, but that nine 
words out of ten of the old Pahlavi dia¬ 
led are genuine Sun! erect ; I conceive that 
every tie lb proof adduced by Dr, Borkife, of 
the ft l iking fimilitude in the religious doctrines 
and ceremonies of theft diftant tribe# of phi- 
loibpheis, is an additional corroboration of 
the hypothecs; which aberts them to be of the 
ancient Ichool t)f the venerable Brachimm?, 

and 
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and of the fett of the 1 elder Buddha, lwcaufe 
they venerated Mercury, and Buddha is the 
Indian Mercury, honoured with the lame 
rites, and decorated with the fame fymbois. 

Various writers alio on Brili 11 1 antiquities 
have judged, from a partial examination of tlie 
Phtenician mythology, that the whole of the 
A hat ie fuperftitions imported into Britain 
were brought into this country by a Pha*iii- 
dan colony ; but this dec Hi an, though partly 
juft, bccaufe colonies did undoubtedly in very 
early ages migrate hither from Tyre, with 
pollibly a chief afimnkig the name of Her¬ 
cules lbr their conductor, lince Hercules was 
the grand agent of antiquity on all thefe 
occaiious, is not true in the extent contended 
for. It will be recollected, that, at the remote 
period at which I fuppolu the firlt colonics to 
have moved off from the great Tauric range, 
the whole mafeof Eulteru fiipertlitions was con¬ 
centrated i« Alima, and that ilic Phu mcian 
religion, as well thofc parts of it which were of 
a purer nature as thole which were corrupted 
by the prevailing Sabian idolatry, was, witli 
exception to a few local divinities, and pecu¬ 
liar rites afterwards adapted in Phoenicia, the 
eftablifhed religion of the higlier Alia aud the 
Brae h mans. 
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Of a great and romprehenfive argument, it 
is impolTihle, confidently with propriety in 
a mere Diflertation, to unfold more than a few 
leading traits ; and thofe I fhall devolve in as 
much order as the inveftigation of a fubjert 
Jo remote, and, in its nature, defultory, will 
allow of. There are tew facts in ancient hif- 
tory which can be to clearly proved* as that 
the god Buddha, or Boodh, of the Indians, 
was the Oden, or \\ oden, of the northern na¬ 
tions, The firft proof of it is, tint! verv curi¬ 
ous circumftance with which ihc arquamt- 
tuire of Mr. Halhed with the Sadfcreet lan¬ 
guage enabled hint f irJi to make his conn hy¬ 
men acquainted : that the days of the week, 
in India, are named after the fame planets to 
which they were afiigned by the Greeks and 
Romans; ami that Booiui was, or Dies 
Boodh, is that fourth day of the week, which, 
in our language, derived from the Celtic and 
(ioticy is denominated Wontv hies, that is, 
Oiltn s, or lloilafa Day? corruptly prOnoun- 
ccd V\ ednefday. '1 '1 ic period in which the 
Indian Boodh Itourillied, which was in the 
earlidl poft-dituvian ages* as well as his pla¬ 
netary delignal ion, and the agronomical lym- 
bols with which he is adorned, evince him to 
be the fame identical perfon as the Taut of 

Phoenicia! 
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Phoenicia, whom all antiquity, not dreaming 
of ail Indian JSoorih, with united voice, allows 
to have originally migrated from Pbomicia, 
and to have iettled in Upper Egypt, -Taut, in 
truth, was no other than the elder Hermes, or 
god Anubirs of that country ; and it was this 
exotic god-king, as 1 have elle where endea¬ 
voured to make fully evident, who caufed that 
molt ancient and fhblime fymboj of the Tri-ime 
Deity, the Wise, the Crone, and the Snn- 
pent, tu be exalted on the lofty portals of 
all the Egyptian temples, as an eternal me¬ 
mento to revolving ages, that fuch a patriar¬ 
chal notion of a dilliuctioii in the divine na¬ 
ture did actually exilt ; and, where it now 
Hands, as may be feen in the current and 
beautiful engravings of Pococke and Norden, 
many of them eopied into the preceding vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities. 11 was alio this 
identical Taut, who. under that other name 
ot Hermes, tnftructcd die Egyptians in the 
elements of afttunomy, mufic, and letters ; 
and who, borrowed from the mythology of 
thofe nations, under the later name of Mer¬ 
cury, was venerated by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans as the God of Eloquence and Com¬ 
merce. That in the mythologies of .Alia 
there Should have been two Byudks and two 

Hermes 
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Hermes will not appear ft ran ge to thole rea¬ 
ders who may reflect on the general preva¬ 
lence in the ancient world of the doctrine of 
divine afld fticcefllve emanations. Each was 
worth ip ped as a deity, and each decorated 
with fimilar iilufirative infigfiia; for, |t was 
the uniform (Yftem of the ancients, rvhen 
they exalted to divine honours tome diitin- 
gniflicd mortal, to inveli the deified perfon 
with the fymbofe of the virtues ami the 
feiences fur which he was, when living, moft 
eelehrated ; while, in a con lira at contempfe- 
tion of the allegorical and t pi ritualized cha¬ 
racter, they forgrjt, by degrees, his terreftrial 
origin- Tints Hermes, having taught the 
Egyptians mufie, they gave him a teftudo, or 
lyre, a iymbol for ever occurring in the ca- 
vemsof theThebais ; that teltudo afterwards 
exalted to the flues for one emblem ; while, 
for another, they gave him wings, and called 
him the Meflenger of the Gods, either allud¬ 
ing to the rapid revolution of the planet that 
bore his name, or bee ante, as an altronoincr, 
lie had explored the heavens, and revealed to 
man the ferrets of the fltv. In fa ft. Taut, 
Buddha, and Hermes, are only the varied 
appellations of fome difling mlhed character, 
the immediate defendant of Noah, who ear- 

liefl 
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licit cultivated the arts reviving alter the de¬ 
luge, arid wlio, leading colonics to diltant re¬ 
gions, ditTufed the light of feience over the re¬ 
novated globe. To this ithiftriatis chamber, 
as was before obferveel in the cafe of the Af- 
fvrian or Hercules Be I us, the founder of the 
race of the Ileraciidw and the BeLtihc, the 
icveral branches cjI t he patriarchal family laid 
rlaiin as a common anccfturt aifumed his 
name as the chieftain of their tribe, regarded 
him as their tutelary genius, and, in the re- 
fpectivc ly Items of mythology, infti luted a- 
mong them in liiccccding ages, adored hint as 
a divinity. 

If the reader fliouid beof opinion, that the 
very remarkable circumftance, of the lame 
planetary deity giving name to the fame day of 
the week in India and Britain, will not prove 
the ablbiute identity of Boodh, of Woden, 
of Taut, stud of Hermes, let us go from 
Britain to Gau), where another branch of the 
great Celtic family fettled, for corroborative 
evidence of that identity, and ire fliull find, 
in the appellation of one of their chief dei¬ 
ties, the very title of the Phoenician and Egyp¬ 
tian God. The name of Thoth and Taut is 
found very little difgulfed in Theutates, 
ihouch 1 own the benign character of the 
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Indian Eoodh, who forbade human facrijkes, is 
not fo very apparent in that tine of Lucans 
Pharfalia, 

■ u pl^catur ^rtguinp *diro 

Thewtates.’’ JJb.J. 

The circiimfiance. however, of the Indian 
gorls forbidding thefb cruel facrtficcs, is a 
proof of their exifk-nce in the earl v period of 
ilia reign ; and one or both of the fubjoined 
aigumeius may he reafun&bly urged as a pal— 
liative for the continuance of a part of Lis vo¬ 
taries in thefe nefarious rites, either, in the 
firft place, t hat they migrated before the order 
for their fuppreffion was publicly promulged ; 
or, m thefecoud, that the native Scythian few 
rocity, not. being entirely fuMtted by their 
commerce with the Brahmins and the gentler 
Jaws of the mild Vcefhnu, obftinatel/conti¬ 
nued to pmctiic a rite fo congenial to the ori¬ 
ginal hem of a martial umt fenguinary difpo- 
litioti. It after tills any doubt fhoutd remain 
m the readers mind concerning llie identity 
Ot the deity, let him advert to the fvmind's 
which he bore, the mode by which the Druid* 
reprdenled lnm, and to that peculiar allegori¬ 
cal delineation of the doctrines which he 
taught the Oriental world in die figure of the 
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orb, serpent, and uncos, which is engraved 
in not. lets conspicuous characters on the 
eaten five plains of A bury, in Wiltftike, than 
in ilie ThebaU of ancient Egypt. 

C'saefiu* expreisly fays, that the Druids wor- 
fltipped Mercury. and he doubt lefs aflerted 
tins from having ohjerred in Britain die ufual 
fymbols with which Mercury a as decorated at 
Rome* the winged rod with the ferpents 
twined around it. But there was another 
mode of re pretenting Hermes among die Atla- 
tics* which was equally euftomary among the 
Druids ; and it is a chvum Ranee of no lin&U 
j non tent in this argument. It was liy a Aalue 
calk'd Henna, which was a fort of It pare or 
cubical figure of marble, or brats, without 
arms or h-ffs to complete the limililudc of 
cither liuman or celeitial being, Thele cubi¬ 
cal ft allies were placed in the veil i Rules of 
their temples, and were intended as expreilive 
emblemsot 1 lie God of Eloquence and Truth, 
Jince they Hire poHiherl lq it ares, on every tide 
equal, which wav loever they were turned. 
Paufanius tells us that the inhabitants of 
Phares, in Achaia, round the ftatue of their 
principal divinity Mercury, erected, in the fo¬ 
rum of that, city, thirty cubits of [ml HI Ltd 
marble, in honour of that deity, whole Symbol 

Mas 
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was a cube :* anti Dr, Rorlaic, fpeakiug of 
the veneration of the Druids for the cube* 
obftrves, “ A cubic was their fymbo! for 
Mercury, who, as the Mctfenger of the Gods, 
was efteemed the index, or fyinbol, of tectit, 
always like to itfelf, as it is with a cu nr.f 
There was another very remarkable fvmbol 
of Taut. or Mercury, prevalent in Egypt as 
welt as in India. It was the letter 'l', or, in 
other words, the ertris, or crux Ilermis, in 
which form we find many of the more ancient 
patrodas of India, us Benares and Mat Lra, erect¬ 
ed ; and many of the old Egyptian halites, as 
is well known In antiquaries, are repreiVnted 
bearing this fymbol in their hand or on their 
breads. D\\ ncurvilje, and the generality of 
mythologies, explain this fvmliol as referring 
to the grofs phylical worth ip to which the an¬ 
cients were fo greatly addicted, and as an em¬ 
blem of Jupiter Gciterat(ir, or the deity in his 
creative capacity, in ancient Egypt and India, 
and winch Mr. Bruce frequently met with in 
his travels through the higher Egypt and 
AbyiRma. 1 haw- clfe where obferved the very 
lingular manner after which the Latin tulgate, 

* PauCtnia.1 in Arfmtif, lib. vLi* tap, i* r 
t B^U£c ft AnLiquiuc* Qf Cornwall, p* Ii. 
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and, according to Lowth, probably l lie ancient 
copies of the Septuagint, have rendered the 
original of that paflage in Eze kiel ix. 4. 1 

mil fit a mark upon their forehead; rendering it 
in their verfion, I will mark them on the fore¬ 
head with the letter tac; which affords room 
to itippole it was a iymbot of a more far red 
import than is generally imagined in the earl v 
patriarchal ages. 

Now it is a faft not lefs remarkable than 
Well altefted, that the Druids in their grove* 
were accuitomed to foleft the moll ilately 
and beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity 
they adored; and t having cut oft’ the fide 
branches, they affixed two of the 1 urged of 
them to the high eft part pf the trunk, in fnch 
a manner as that t hole branches, extended on 
each lide like the arms of a man, together 
with tl»e body, presented to the ipa&ator the 
appearance of a huge croft; and on the 
bark, in various places, was actually mferibed 
the letter Thao, On the right arm was in- 
lcribcd Hefus, (their Mars,) on the left Bc!e~ 
nus, and on the middle of the trunk Tha-* 
ranis.* 

* Confdt BorUfc, and the eiptt fs iutWititi which fct adducct 
fctf the truth uf thii suriiiu* faft, p. iqR, 
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The teftudo alfo, or lyre of Hermes; f« 
congenial to the celebrated Imrpol l he ancient 
Britams, that harp with which. Diodorus in¬ 
forms us, the Hyperboreans, in their Hlimd 
near Gaul. perpetually e haunted the praifesot 
Apollo, in a magnificent temple oi a circular 
form, fboukl not be forgotten in this review 
of the parallel characters and lymbols ot I ler- 
mes and of Buddha. 

From the whole weight of evidence cohered 
from the pace of hiftory, and from the united 
voice of tradition, acting together upon the 
mind of M. Le l.’lcrc, one of the ableft my- 
thologifts that ever wrote, it was that writers 
decided opinion, that the Theutatea of the 
Gauls, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Mercury of the Romans was die fame j>er- 
(bn willi the Thoth, or Taut, of Egypt; but 
a review of peculiar fymbols and circum* 
ftaucesabove enumerated, and moreefpecially 
his name being allignc^ to tlic fame day of the 
week in the atlronomical fyllein of all thelc 
aelpective nations, items to place the faiii be¬ 
yond future difpute* Whofoever of the No* 
iicliidee, the original prototypal character, of 
which thefe are the varied copy, might have 
been, his defignat'ion in antiquity as the God 

of 
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6 f M etchants and Travellers points him onl as 
the conductor of colonies to diftant regions, 
and the founder of that commercial inter- 
couife among men, which neceflarUy refulls 
from extending the line of civilized focietv. 
The learned Bochart, in his Fhaleg*, fhonglv 
contending that the Phoenician deity Hermes 
was no other tlian Canaan, the ion of Ham, 
endeavours to prove this point from the very 
etymon of his name, for ( naan, or Canaan, 
fignifies (ruder* which is the exact import of 
the Celtic Mere, or Mercator. He explains 
the wings generally drawn and fculptured on 
the head aud feet of this Phoenician deity as 
allulivc to the devotion of tiiat people to navi¬ 
gation and commerce, and fymbolica] of the 
fails of thole I'wift Vcfl’els that wafted them, in 
quell of tin, to the remote regions of the 
Caliitcritics,on the coaft of Britain. Founded, 
probably, on ancient traditions refpcdiing hb 
univerlhl agency in the poli-dtluvian ages, wag 
the pica la lit Greek fable recorded by Lucian, 
in one of his dialogues, who deferibes this 
deity as havingftolen the trident of Neptune, 
the arrows of A polio, the Iword of Mars, the 
forceps 6f Vulcan, ami the girdle of Ycnns.-f 

* PJ^iSeg, lib, u tap- t* + See tht Dialogue of Vukan cf AjnHo. 
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Independently, however, of mythological 
iyrabols and tliofc religious rites, upon die 
difeuflion of which I lliail enter at targe in 
the next fretion, the hypo the! is for which I 
contend is farther confirmed by the very 
linking limihtudo of certain civil fi tiive cuf- 
toms immeniorially eftabltfhed in thefe illands 
to thole at this day Hyunlhing in the Kali; 
ciiftoms of which the antiquary luvs m vain 
endeavoured in Wcfteni climes to explore the 
origin or account tor the inftit Lilian- 

* 

THf. FIRST OF APRIL, 

OR THE ANCIENT FEAST OF THE VF.RNAL 
EQUINOX, EQUALLY OBSERVED IN INDIA 
AND BRITAIN. 

r 

THE iirft of April WHS anciently nbferved 
in Britain as a high and general fe&vai, in 
illicit an untjounded ldtarity reigned through 
every order of its inhabitants; for the fun at 
that period of the year entering into the lign 
Aries, the new year, and with it the feafon of 
rural fports and vernal delight, wan then Hip- 
pofed to have commenced, The proof of the 

great 
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great antiquity of the ob&rvanee of this an¬ 
nual feltival, as well as the probability of its 
original eftablilhment in an Afiatic region, 
a riles from the evidence of afforded us 
by aiironomv, which lhall preienlly be ad¬ 
duced. Although the reformation of the year 
by the Julian ami Gregorian calendars* and 
the adaptation of the period of its commence¬ 
ment to a different and fur nobler fvlieiu of 
theology, have oecufioned l lie feftival iports, 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
firfl. of April, to have long fmcc cealed; and 
although the changes occafioned, during a 
long lapfe of years, by the fliifting of the 
equinoctial points, have in Alia it lei f been 
productive of important afironoroical altera¬ 
tions as lo the esadt aera of the commence¬ 
ment of the year; vet on I mth continents fome 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity, which 
then reigned, remain even to tfcefe di limit 
times. Of tliofe preferred in 13i itain, none of 
the leaf! remarkable or ludicrous is that relic 
of its prill i nc plea fan try, the general practice 
of making april fools, as it is called, on the 
firft day of that month; but this Colonel 
Pearce, in a paper publiilied in the fecoad vo¬ 
lume of the Afiatic Rdearches, has proved to 
hi) vc been an immemorial cuitoin among the 

e 3 Hindoos, 
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Hindoos, ;it a celebrated feftival holden about 
(lie fame period in India, which is called the 
Iluli te (rival. I (hall illicit the account in 
the Colonel's own words: “ During the Iluli, 
when mirth and (Wtivity reign among Hin¬ 
doos of every rials, one fubject of dived ion is 
to lend people on errands and expeditions, 
that are to end in di&ppointment, and ruife a 
laugh at the ex pcnfe of the per!on lent. The 
Iluli is always in March, ami the Ittji day is 
the general holiday* I have never yet heard 
any account of the origin of this Englilh cuf- 
tom; but it is unqueftionably very ancient, 
and is fill I kept up even in great towns, 
though Ids in them than in tlie country: with 
ns, it is chiefly confined to the lower dais of 
people, but in India high and low join in it, 
and the late Suraja Doulah, I am told, was 
very fond of making Iluli fools, though he 
whs a MulUdman of the higheft rank. They 
carry the joke here lb far, as to fend letters 
making appointments, in the name of perlbns, 
who, it is known, mull be abfent from their 
houfe at the time fixed upon; anti the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble given/’* 
The Seait inquiry into the ancient c idioms 
pf Peril a, or the miimteit acquaintance with 

# Afutk voLiL p. j|4. 
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the general aftronomieal mythology ol Alia, 
would have taught Colonel Pearce, dial the 
boundteis hilarity and jocund fports prevalent 
on the firft day oi April in England, and du¬ 
ring the IIuli feftival of India, have their 
origin in tlie ancient practice of celebrating 
with feftival rites the |>eriod of the vernal 
equinos, or the day when the new year ol 
Perfia anciently began. I have added, below, 
the order of the Indian months, as they are 
enumerated by Sir illiain Jones hiinit It* ni 
the Alia tic Refearches, and have added the 
Englilh names of our correl'pondmg months 
and tra nil at ions of the Saule reft appellations 
of the afterifms. 


A Twin, 

April ; 

Carti, 

Mu;/; 

Agrahayar 

i, June; l 

Pan (It, 

July; 

Mairh, 

Augujii 1 


September', 1 

Chaitr, 

October ; f 

Yailhch, 

JSioi'embtr; J 

Jaifht'b, 

December;' 

At liar, 

Janutirtf; 

Sravau, 

February; 1 

Bhadr, 

March ; _ 


nf 


Mefh, 

Ram. 

Vriih, 

Bull. 

Mit’hun, 

Tirhts. 

Carcat, 

Crab. 4 

Sinh, 

Lion. 

Canyn, 

1 irt'in. 

Tula, 

Balance, 

Vrilehic, 

Scarp, ft 

Dhan, 

Bear. 

Macar, 

Cupric. 

Cum bh, 

Afjuar. 

Min, 

FiJH. 12 
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The Indians now, indeed, begin their year 
/in the eleventh of April, and the Perfians 
have adopted, in their civil concerns, the 
Mohammedan mode of computation; but 
both nations probably, in the remote ages to 
which wr allude, began their y T car when the 
Sun entered into the fign Aries, and the an¬ 
cient Perfian coins ftatnped with the head of 
the Ham, which, according to P’Ancarville, 
were offered t<^ Gem 111 id, the founder of Per- 
fcpolis, and firlt reformer of the tolar year 
among the Perfians®, are an additional dc- 
inontlration of the high antiquity of this 
feftival. It is ttiil obferved, in that country, 
under the title of Naur as, a word which 
means, the firlt day of the year; and in the 
“ Amhalliidor'sTravels,” the writer acquaints 
ns, that Ibme of their body heing deputed to 
congratulate the Shah, on the iirft day of the 
year, H they found him at the palace of 
Ifpahan, fitting at a banquet, and having near 
him tlie Mutattrim, or aftfologer, who role 
up ever and anon, and taking his aftrolabe, 
went to obferve the fun; and, at the very mo¬ 
ment of tlie fun's reaching the equator, he 
publifhed aloud the new year, the com- 

* I* Ancanfffle* vcaL \l\ k ^ and Jones's Short Hiflory 
■f PcHia, p. 41. 
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men cement of which was celebrated by the 
firing; of great puns both from l be caftlc and 
city walls, and by the found ot all kinds ol 
inft mman ts."* 

The Perfian and Tartar monarchy fitting 
on the throne of India, iiill preferred invio¬ 
lable a cuftom which probably had its origin 
when the firli great dynafty of the PUhdadiao 
line, of which Cuiumeras was the head, ex¬ 
tended their fway over the greater part of 
Alia, and we have aitronomicai proof, that 
die vernal equinox could not have co-ineided 
with the firti degree of Aries later, at lead, 
than two thoufand five hundred years before 
Chrift, which might be the precife period 
when the firfl colonies began to migrate 
from Alia towards the weft, anti very much 
builds up the hypothefis tor which l contend, 
of the Englilh being derived from an Aliatic 
feftivah That entertaining and judicious 
writer. Sir Thomas Hoc, was ambafiador 
from our Court to that of Delhi, when the 
Nauniz feftivnl was celebrated there in 1616* 
and his account of it, as well as that of the cere¬ 
mony of weighing the Mogul on his own birth¬ 
day, are fo curious, and the tract itfelf withal lb 


* j^Tphadjriort TriTds, p< 210 * Edit* folio* 
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fi*aiTe, tliat I dial I be eafily pardoned by my 
reader for prefrnting them with an authen¬ 
ticated account of the unequalled magni¬ 
ficence of a court, ohcc die inoit fpfendid and 
powerful in Ada, but now utterly degraded, 
and its pomp cxtingfolhed. The feftival at 
Delhi latter! nine days, and a kind of lair, like 
that holdcn at Venice during the carnival, 
and probably copied from this ancient. EaiV* 
c j'm kind of feltivai, during theexteufive com¬ 
mercial mtencnurJe formerly carried on be¬ 
tween the Venetians and India, feems to 
Itave liccn the principal amufement. 

1 he Nauhiz, in India, is kept in imita¬ 
tion of the Pcrfian feftival of that name; and 
is celebrated after die following manner, 
A i krone is erected four feet from the ground 
in the Durbar court; from the back whereof 
to the place where 1 the king comes out, 
a fquare of fifty-fix paces in length, and 
forty-three in breadth, is railed in, and 
covered with fair canopies of cloth of gold, 
filk. or velvet, joined together, ami held up 
with canes covered after the fame manner. 

I he ground is laid with good Perlian carpets 
ycr y i a n?e, into which place come all the men 
oi quality to attend the king, except Ionic 
few that are within a little rail right before 
* the 
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the throne to receive his commands. Within 
this fqtmre tln;re were let out, tor lhew, many 
little houles, one of them of filver, and fume 
olher curiofitit’s of value, llie princo-lultan 
had on the left tide a pavillion, the lapportens 
whereof were covered with filver, as were fonie 
of tliufe alfo near the king's throne. The 
form of this throne w as fquare, the matter, 
ivtiod inlaid with mother-of-pearl, borne up 
with four pillars, and covered with cloth of 
gold, Ahout the edge, over head, like a va¬ 
lence, was a net fringe of good pearl, from 
which hung down pomegranates, apples, 
pears, and fuck Jrnit of gold, but hollow. 
Within it, the king fat on eulhums very rich 
in pearls and jewels, Round about the court 
before the throne, the principal men had 
erected tents, which encoropaffed the court, 
and lined them with velvet, damaik, or tafl’o 
ty, for the molt part, but foiue few with 
cloth of gold ; into which they retired, mid 
fat to lhew all their wealth. For antiently 
the kings ufetl to go to every tent, and take 
thence what they pleafed; but now it is chan¬ 
ged, the king fitting to receive what new- 
year's gifts are brought him." * 

* * 

* Stc Sr r TIujshm Jemma] upmJ I Juris to!. Lp. frjc. 
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'Hie new-born Sun, and the birth-day of 
the Pertian monarch, the fon of the Sun, and 
his representative on earth, were ffeftivals at* 
tended with rites too imiilar not to be noticed 
in a work difcutKng the mythological antiqui- 
tics of Alia. Nothing can be more hrilliant, 
or more truly detailed, than that feilivaj, as 
related hy ilia lama author It may fcrve as 
an awful teflon to imperial pride: for the 
grandeur deferibed, and the dyuafty itfdt^ 
are now annihilated. 

41 'Hie fecotul of Srptrmher was the king’* 
birth-day, and kept with great fblemnity. 
On this. day the king is weighed againil jew¬ 
els, gold, fdver, ItuHs of gold, filver, and 
many other rich and rare articles, of every 
fort a little, which is all given to the Brah¬ 
mins, He was lb fplcndid in jewels, that I 
own in my life 1 never law fuch ineJiiniahJo 
wealth together. The time was ipent in 
bringing his greatell elephants before him . 
feme of which, being lord-elephants, had their 
chains, bells, and furniture of gold and filver, 
with many gilt banners and flags carried about 
them, and eight or ten elephants waiting on 
each of them, clothed in gold, fiik, and fil- 
vcr. In this manner about twelve companies 
pulled by inoft richly adorned, the firfl having 
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flU the plates on his liead and breaft let with 
rubies and emeralds, being a bead ot wonder* 
fid bulk ami beauty. They all bowed down 
before the king, making died reverence very 
handfomely s this was the fined fltew of beads 
1 ever fitw. Tlie mogul liimfelf was fitting 
crofs-legged on a little throne, nil covered with 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Before him a 
table of gold, and on it about fifty pieces of 
gold plate, all let with jewels, Ionic vtry great 
and extremely rich, foment' them ot lels va¬ 
lue, but all of them almoft covered with final! 
Hones, His nobility about him in their bell 
equipage, whom he commanded to drink mer¬ 
rily leveral forts of wine Handing by in great 
flaggons. On a fudden the king rule, we re¬ 
tired to the Durbar, and fat on the carpets, 
attending his coming out. Not long alter he 
came, and fat about bait an hour, till his la¬ 
dies at their door had mounted their ele¬ 
phants, which were about fifty* ah of them 
richly adorned, but chiefly three with turrets 
on their backs all endol'ed w ith grates of gold 
wire to look through, and canopies over oi 
cloth of lilver. Then the king came down 
tlie flairs with fuch an ac* bmation of Health 
to the king! us would have out-roared cannon. 

At the foot of the flairs, where I met him, 

and 
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fincl Ihuffled to be next, one brought a mighty 
carp; another a dirti of while fluff like il a*di, 
into which he put his finger, and touched 
the filh, and fo rubbed it on his forehead ; a 
ceremony ufed prefacing good fortune. Then 
another came, and girt on hb fwordand hung 
on his buckler fet all over with diamonds and 
ruhies the belts of gold fultable. Another 
hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and 
Ins bow in a calc, being the fame that was 
preterit ed by the Pcrfian ambafiinior. On Ids 
heud he wore a rich turban with a plume of 
herons’ feathers, not many, but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unfet, as big as a wal* 
mtt ; on the other fide a diamond as large; in 
the middle an emerald like a heart, much 
bigger. His fluff was wound about with a 
chain of great pearl, rubies, and diamonds, 
drilled. About his neck lie wore a chain of 
three things of moll excellent pearl, the lar- 
gefl L ever law. Above his elbows, armlets 
let with diamonds, and on his wrift three 
rows of levers d forts; liis hands bare, but al- 
moil on every finger a ring. His gloves, which 
were Englifh, flock under hb girdle. Hi* 
coat <>t cloth of gold without ileeves, upon a 
fill u/ern, as thin as lawn. On h» feet a 
pair ot bulk ins embroidered with pearl, the 

toes 
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toe* (harp and. turning up. Thu* armed and 
accoutred he went to the coach tint attended 
him, with hi* new Euglifli fervaut, who was 
clothed as rich a* any player, and more? gaudy, 
and had broke tour horfes, which were trap¬ 
ped and hamefled in gold velvets. Tills was 
the firll coach he ever fat in, made by tliat 
font out of England, lb like that l knew it not 
but by the cover, which was a Perlian gold 
velvet. He (at at the end, and on each lido 
went two eunuchs, w ho carried linal! maces 
of gold let all over with rubies, with a long 
hunch of hurfc-tail to flap the Hies away. 
Before him, went drums, bate trumpets, and 
loud muiie, many canopies, umbrellas, and 
other It range enligns oi' majelty, made of 
cloth of gold, fet in many places with rubies. 
Niue led horfes, the furniture of feme gar- 
niihed with rubles, lbme with pearls and eme¬ 
ralds, fome only witli liuds enamelled. The 
Perlian amhntf lidor preiented him wish a horie, 
Next behind came three palankins, the car¬ 
riages and feet of one plated with gold, let at 
the ends with lloncs, and covered with ci lih- 
fon velvet embroidered with pearl, and a 
fringe of great pearl hanging in ropes a 
toot deep, a border about it fet with ru¬ 
bies and emeu Ids. A footman carried a 
f footllool 
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footftool of golil fet with Hones. The other 
two palankms were covered and lined only 
with cloth of gold. Next followed the Eng- 
(Hit coach newly covered and richly adorned, 
winch he had given to Queen NormahaU, who 
fat in it. Alter them a third, in which lilt 
his younger foils. Then followed about 
twenty elephants-royal, led for him to mount, 
fo rich in it ones and furniture, that they 
glittered like the fun. Every elephant had 
fun dry flags of doth of filver, gilt fat in, and 
taffety.’* 

To return from this fhort digrrifion to the 
iymholsand momiments remaining in the Eaft 
plainly allufive to this feftival It, doubt- 
id’s, nrole from this circumftauce, that the 
ancient Egyptians, as Eufebms informs us, 
at Elephantine, word lipped the figure of a 
man painted blur, to mark his celdtial origin, 
having tlie head of a ram, and the horns of 
a goat, which encompaflcd a difh, designating 
hereby the folar anti lunar conjunction in the 
hgn Aries. This, in fad, is the true Jupiter 
Ammon of antiquity, whole fynibol was a 
ram ; and lie was thus pourtraved on the E- 
gyt inn zodiac long before the G recks arroirated 

■ Set Sit Tliwaa* R«e'« Jcura*], ajm4 Huri*, ml. i, p. <44. 
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to themfelves the honour of being the inven¬ 
tors of the altrouomica) aHerifins. 

Dr. Stukely, in iiis Abury, p. 68, is of opi¬ 
nion, that the four Jblar ingrefles into the car¬ 
dinal points have been ohferved as the fca* 
tons of public fitcrifieing from the creation of 
the world ; and, in reality, hillorv acquaints 
us, that the tour grand Iblenmities or gene- 
ral facrifices oi the Druids were at the equi¬ 
noxes and the iblftices. None, however, 
was celebrated with greater feitival pomp than 
the venial equinox, for il was at that period, 
the firft ot April, old ft vie, that the Arch- 
Druid, arrayed in ft ole of virgin white, lode- 
note unfuljted cliallitv, the (Ucred oiiguitutTn, or 
druid-egg, inch ailed in gold, fufpended around 
his neck, hearing in one hand the tnyfticaJ 
rod or ftall, equally ufed by the Brahmins of 
India and the Magi of Perlia, and elevating 
in the other, the golden tickle, itTued forth in 
folciun proceflion to gather the fhcred, won¬ 
der-working, all-healing mis l etc e from its 
parent oak ; under the expunfive iliade of 
whole branches the victims were lkcrificed. 
and the feftive rites commenced. Knowing 
the veneration entertained in India for the 
bovine fpeeies, we could fcarcely believe, that 
a race, defeended, as I contend, from the 
tol. vi, r Brahmins, 
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Brahmins or at leall educated in the ichool 
of Brahma, could then immolate, as was the 
con dan t curium of the Droids after gathering 
the miiletoe, two white hulls that had never 
home the joke, did we not know that both 
the Brahmins and the Tertians were anciently 
addicted to the Gom cdha J i ; G, or facrifice ot 
the hull, in honour of the Sun. Nor can we 
wonder that the milktoe, thus gathered* was 
afterwards offered to Turaiiis, or J upi ter; that 
deity w ho was fuppoled to prefulc in Aries,, 
as the guardian genius of the eon lie Nation, 
and whole fymbol, we have juftoblerved, was 
die ram. 

Mr. Vo hie v, with that determined fpirit of 
fcepticifm which liiltinguiihes his writings, 
contends, that the feaft of tlje Jewifli pallortr, 
when the paichul lamb w as Sacrificed, derived 
its real origin, not from the awful event re¬ 
corded in Scripture, hut from the ancient 
Egyptian curium of oblervi/i" with feliival 
rites, the period wiien the Sun arrives at the 
equinoctial line, and the 11 threw word fa sc H A, 
which certainly ugoifies pzffoge, he interprets 
as delcriptive merely of the Suns palling 
from one hiunifpkcre into live? other. The 
ancient Jews and their modern defendant* 
undoubtedly kept, and do keep, this nioft fo-t 
£ * leimi 
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Iciiin fritival at-the vernal equinox, beginning 
it on the evening of the fourteenth ul the 
month Nifap, and continuing it in March, 
for haven days afterwards, including the 
twentieth, on which day the San actually 
reaches the equinoctial line. But, indepen¬ 
dently of the foiemn ailbveration of Holy Writ 
as to the origin and dcjign of the pall over, 

I he national records of the Hebrews, and their 
continued obiervation of it during lb many 
ages, with rit.es peculiar and appropriate to 
the profeffed intention, rites not otherwife to 
he accounted lor, arc unanfwcrahtc proofs of 
the divine origin of that inltitution aim mg 
them. With equal confidence ami impiety he 
diltorts the expretViews, fo often occurring in 
Scripture, of the Lanibof God, of the coming of 
the Redeemer, and the regenerator of a laden 
world, referring them loan alironomiraf origin, 
and the millennium of Chrifliaus to that au~ 
ipictotis period when the grand aorcjtirafas'ff 
jhaHtake place : after the Sun foal I have tra¬ 
velled through - the zodiacal afierifms, and 
begin the new Annus .Magnus in the firft de- 

o o 

gree of the fign Aries. 

There is, alfo, another annual feftival, ce¬ 
lebrated on the iiime day iu both countries, 
which opens a not lets extenfive and curious 
f 3 field 
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jield for inquiry ; and as the inveftigaliovt 
it ill lead to a difplay of Oriental manner, 
founded on al'tronomieal fpeculation, I fliall 
difcufs the fubjecl at fome length. 

This feftival was obferved with ceremonies 
wonderfully Similar in countries fo remote as 
Britain and India ; for although I do not re¬ 
collect that Mr. Knight on the ancient Phallic 
worlllip has noticed the tact, yet the reader 
may reft allured, that, on the Fi kst of May, 
when the Sun enters tntotbd fignTaurua, En- 
gliftrmcn unknowingly celebrate the Phallic 
feltivnl of India and Egypt; and lie will, per¬ 
haps, be convinced of this, when he Ihall re¬ 
coiled* what was intimated in a former volume 
of the Indian Antiquities, that the Greek word 
Signifies a pole, and the fplettdid deco¬ 
ration of golden crowns, which, fo mew hat 
after the manner of the gilded falvers and 
tankards filfpended around the Knglifh pa¬ 
geant, adorned that £«>.Xoj. anciently dis¬ 
played to public view in the Egyptian feftival 
there alluded to. 
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TUfi FIRST OF MAY EQUALLY RE 6 AHDF.Ll 
ASA PHALLIC FESTIVAL IN INDIA AND 
IN BRITAIN. 

WHEN we reflect that owing to the preeef- 
fion of the equinoxes, after the rate of i'e- 
ventv-two years to a degree, a total alteration 
lias taken place through all the ligns of the 
ecliptic, infbmuch that thofc liars which for¬ 
merly were in Aries have now got into Tau¬ 
nts and thole of Taurus into Gemini ; and 
when we confider alio the difference before- 
mentioned, occationed by the reform of the 
calendar, wc Shall ceale to wonder at the dis¬ 
agreement that ex ids in refpeCt to the exact 
period of the year on which the great tbfti- 
vals were anciently kept, and that on which, 
in imitation of primeval culloms they are 
c elebrated by the moderns. Now the vernal 
equinox, after tin? rate of that preeefllon, 
certainly could not have coincided with the 
(Lift of May Id’s than four thoufand years be¬ 
fore t hrill, which nearly marks the ccra of 
t lie creation, w hich, according to the bell and 
wifeil chronologers, began at the vernal equi¬ 
nox, when all nature was gay and liniling, 
and the earth arrayed in its lovelieft verdure, 
and nut, as others have imagined, at the 
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dreary autumnal eqrtinrtt, when that nature 
mutt necfetTaril; have its beauty declining, and 
that earth its verdure decaying. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that May-day, or at lcaft 
the day on which the Sun entered Taurus, has 
been immemoriiilly kept as a (acred feftivaJ 
from the creation of the earth and man, and 
was originally intended as a memorial of that 
ailfpicious period ami that momentous e- 
veht. 

Independent, however, of any particular 
allufion to that primaeval event, which, after 
alt, is hut conjecture, the bull being In the 
Eall the tmiveilhl emblem of the fupreme ge¬ 
nerative power that made the world, the pe¬ 
riod of the Sun's ingrds into that lign could 
Tckrcely fail of being regarded with peculiar 
honours by a race involved in the depth of a 
grois ph\fical fupcrftitiohi and devoted to the 
Phallic worfiiip. On the lofty eminences of 
* the turns, that were extended in a line over 
the whole eoall near which the Druids refitted, 
and winch were eonfpicuouily raifed in light 
of each other, it was their euftom, on May- 
cve, to liglit up prodigious fires which illumi¬ 
ned the whole region round about. Thelh 
fires were in honour of Beal, or Ileal an, the 
Irifh and Celtic word for the Sun; and hence 

it 
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it aroi’c, that Bttdteioe « Ml llfed for Ma - V ’ 
day by the Highland ere of Scotland. 

Two of theft- tires*, according to Tolund, 
were kindled on May-day in every village ot 
ilie nation* between which the men and 
beads to be fucrificed were obliged to pats - 
one of them being kindled on the Cam, and 
the other on the ground.* Thefe fires were 
fuppofed to confer a faulty upon thole w ho 
palled through them, as was the Intention in 
the rites of Mithm, when the candidate for 
initiation was alternately plunged in baths of 
fire and water at once to try his refoludon, 
and to purify him; a word derived from this 
very cuftom, for ^ is the Greek term tor>/T. 
The ancient and barbarous cuftom of the 
Phoenicians in making their children pals 
through the fire to Moloch, is by this prac¬ 
tice of the Druids irreliitibly brought to our 
recollect ion; and, as we know that tlu \ uor- 
fldpped the Sun under the title of Moloch, 
fo we are as certain that that worth ip and 
this rite were derived to them from their 
Eafteru aneeftors. 

On the general devotion of the ancients to 
the worth i p of tlie Cull I have had frequent 

* plfl.of the Druid-1 TOLL p.71. 
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Ofcafion to remark, and more particularly in 
the Indian Hiftoiy, by their addi&km to it at 
that period, 


——— Aperit cum tomlhtu annum 
Taurus,,-* 

“ when the boll with his horns opened the 
venial year." I obferved that ail nations feem 
anciently to have vied with each other in cele¬ 
brating that blit's! id epoch; and that the mo¬ 
ment the Sun entered the %n Taurus, were 
difplayed the lignals of triumph and the in¬ 
centives to patlion; that memorials of the 
universal fcitivitv indulged at that leafoii are 
to lie found in the records and cultures of 
people other wife the moll op polite in manners 
and the molt remote in lituution; 1 could not 
avoid coufidering the circumfiance m a iirong 
additional proof that mankind originally de- 
feended from one great family, and proceeded 
to the feveral regions in which they finally 
fettled irons one common and central fpot; 
that the -Apis, or tarred bull of Egypt, was 
0,1 lv the iymboi of the Sun in the vigour of 
vemulyimtli; anti that the bull of Japan*break¬ 
ing with Lis horn the mundane esrg, was evi¬ 
dent! v connected with the lame bovine fpecies 

of 
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of fuperftitwm, founded on the mixture of 

aiirooomy and mythology. 

It is remarkable, that one oi the molt to- 
lemn fcofis of the Hindoos, called that of 
A urniin, the dny-ilar, falls PB the ftxth day 
of the new moon in May, and is dedicated, 
favs Mr. iMwell* to the Guddefs of Genera¬ 
tion, who is worfbipped when the morning 
\ \ar appears, or at dawn ot day, for the pro¬ 
pagation of children, and to remove barren* 
neS. On this day, he adds, prefents are 
ufuatlv made by parents to their ibns-m-law, 
in token probably of the holy nuptial rite, 
and the day ends with a banquet. This an¬ 
cient cult om of making prefents to friends, 
and relatives, and great men, on the hrll day 
of the new year, has defeended down to our 
own times, and the j tew-yturs gift exhibits to 
us another temnant of Aliatic hilarity imita¬ 
ting the bounties of nature at the vernal l'car 
ion. 

The fame Colonel Pearce, before cited, m 
a letter publilhed in the Aliatic Uefearches, 
thus deferibes die annual Indian foftivnl holdcn 
on the firft of May: “ 1 beg leave to point 
out to the fociety that the Sunday before lad 
was the fefttval of Bhavani, (a perlbnifieation 
of vernal nature, the Dea Syria of Chaldea, 
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and Venus Urania of Perfia,) which is an¬ 
nual! y celebrated by the Go pas and all other 
Hindoos, who keep homed cattle for ufe or 
profit. On this leult they viitt gardens, 
erect a pole in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendant* and garlands. The Sunday before 
loft* he adds, was our fnft of May, on which 
the fame rites arc performed by the fame clafs 
of people in England, where it is well known 
to be a relic of ancient fuperftition. It ihoukl 
feeiti* therefore, that the religion of the Enlt 
and the old religion of Britain had a frrong 
aflmity."* 

Sir, Finch, twvf - I peaking of the great 
Meydan or fquateof Snrat, deferibes what he 
calls a tall May-pole in the centre, round 
which, he fays, the Hindoos make their paf- 
fime on the great fell iva 1-days. 

I o fatisf'y ourfblvcs that the race who erect¬ 
ed the 11 upend on s circular temple of Stoxe- 
iip oE were a tribe of Brockmans, of the fed 
of Bon nit, we have only to call to mind the 
peculiar predominani lupcrftition of that 
tithe, which, according to Lucian, was the 
adoration of the Sun, as a fecondary deity, in 

■ See Afralic ftefcuthfc*, Vdl, L, p. jjj. 
t S« hJi Travel* in Harm's &>|&Uaiw |. p, j^. 
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a circular dance, espielfiuc of his luppolpd 
revolution; and to attend to the mode after 
which that fedt principally repretenied tlreir 

favourite deity. . 

I have elfe where obferved from Vitruvius, 

that, in conformity to a notion of the an¬ 
cients, when erasing temples to Ihe pngart 
deities, that the properties and functions oi 
the obieefc adored flitmld be attended to, all 
the temples to the Site, the Moon, and the 
other planets, were built in a circular matttu r 
becaufe tliofe orbs perpetually revolve in raft 
circles. Now Diodorus Siculus informs us 
that there was an ifland beyond Gaul, as Urge 
as Sicily, in which the hyperborean race 
adored Apollo in a circular temple, confide* 
able for its tize and richos.* '* By Apollo, 
lavs one of the beft, but not the pureil writer 
of mythology in the prel'cnt nge t •* m M>e 
language of the Greek, of that day, can be 
meant no other perfonage than the be*; ™ 
be thinks the Ulaud cat. be no other than Bu- 
tiiitt which might lie known to the Greek* by 
the vague reports of Phomieum manners. 
Thu circumftance of its being thus pniticu- 
hmzed, Mr. Knight thinks, h a convincing 
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proof of the magnitude and celebrity of this 
ifructure; and he is of opinion, that Stone¬ 
henge was the identical temple here alluded 
to. This remark of Mr. Knight is perfectly 
congenial with my own lentiments on the 
fnbjevt, and 1 mean in a future page to give 
the whole pa (luge, at length from Diodorus, 
with fucli it pictures upon what precedes and 
follows it as I conceive will place the fact 
beyond difpute. That Gentleman's confe- 
quent obfervatkm that the large obeliiks of 
fronr, found in many parts of tlie North, 
fitch as thofeat Run stone, deferibed in the 
fifth volume of the Archjcologia, and thofe 
nearBuR hough dr idce, delineated in Stukc- 
!e/s Itinerary, and now called the Devil’s Ar¬ 
rows, arc veftiges of the fame religion, is 
made with equal judgement ; and evinces the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of die carlicit 
fn perditions of the End.* 

That the Druids not lefs than the Brock¬ 
mans adored the Sun in a circular dance, is 
not only evident from the following |milages 
in A then^iift and Pliny, but from many 
others in Toland’s Iliflory of the Druids, and 
may be proved from limilur practices at this 



* Mr.^KmjjLt on rh* fhaJlk Woritij*, p, 115. 
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day exiftingin the Hebrides, and many places 
where thole Druids took up their favourite 
t hough feduded relide nee. Athensus tells us 
that the ancient Gauls, “ when they wor- 
(hipped their Gods, turned round on the right 
hand ? "* imitating thereby the apparent mo¬ 
tion of the heavens from eSft to ued, and 
the radiant march of the ftars. Fhny con¬ 
firms this account, by exprelsly laying, that 
the Gauls, contrary to the practice of the 
Romans, who were accuftomed in their devo¬ 
tions to turn the body quite round from left 
to right. Imitating thereby the ecmrfe of the 
fun "and planets, always turned round the 
bod s', in adoraudo, from right to left, -f* 
When you worlhip the Gods, lays Plautus, 
worfhip turning to the right hand. Si deos 
(a tut ax dextrtmrfum cerifeo.% It is a curious 
tact, and by no means to be omitted in this 
place, that the ancients, not left than the mo¬ 
derns, made the feftive goblet circulate ac¬ 
cording to the courfe of the tun, ot which 
no llronger nor more authentic teftunony 
need l>e "brought than that of old Homer 
hmifelf, who deicribes the immortals as quaff- 


* Athflnxui, Lib. iv. p. 
f Win. HiiL. Nat- Lib. *s*m. cap. *. 
j t£l. i. f^ne L 
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ing their ue<5!ar in this order; for Vulcan, 
when lie carries the goblet round, goes round 
wftfii*,* by the right luinri, nor merely with 
dexterity, or modify, as the tranfktor* ren¬ 
der it, but to imitate the courft* of the planet 
who matures the genial grajie. Had Pope 
been like Homer, viunfits, he would have 
noticed this; but Pope was not celebrated 
for his holpiiaUties. 

For the fuller information of the reader on 
this fubject, I mull beg his attention to the 
following account of the facred aftronomjetd 
dance of the ancients in a former volume. 
** Jiefkies thefu dances, there exilied in anti¬ 
quity a iblemn and meafured dance, more 
particularly inftitutbed by the agronomical 
priefts, which imitated the motion of the fun. 
and planets, in their refpective orbits. This 
dance was divided into three parts, thejiropfie, 
the antijiropht ?, and liiat which was called 
Jiatiomry, or flow and lcarech-percept ibfe 
motion before the altar. Jn the llrophe, they 
danced from the right hand to the left, by 
which motion, Plutarch is of opinion, they 
meant to indicate the apparent motion of 
the heavens, from eaft to well: in the anti- 

■ Iltjmcn Iliad. lib. L v* f ^7* 
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ftrophe, llicv moved from ihe kit to the 
right, io ujlufion to tlie motion of the pk- 
nets, from weft to call ; and, by the flow, 
or Halionary, motion before the aliar, the 
permanent ft ability oi tlic earth. It was in 
the la ft lit nation that the mdtlj, or ode after 
the dunce, was foug. I cannot, however, 
avoid being of opinion, that tin: ancients 
knew fomething more of the true tyItem of 
alironoinv than this, and that, by the llow 
ftationary, or hardly-pcicepiible, portion be- 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the earth upon ils axis, or 
elfe iht jbifltiial period.” 

The Haas Jattra, or circular dance, of 
the Indians, an account of which follows the 
above quotation, will denionlliate the truth 
of Lucian's aflertion in regard to its * \dieuee 
among the Himdimaps; and how much the 
Druids were devoted to this 1 peeks ot worth ip 
me thaJl prekntly kam from the proofs ad¬ 
duced, OS well from ancient as modem times, 
in the page of their bifiorian, Mr. Tt* 
land. 

In the illes of Scotland, he informs us, at 
this day the vulgar itill lhew a great re.fpe& 
for the Druids' hotifes, and never come to 
the aueUat lherificmg and fire-hallowing 
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earns, but they walk three times round them, 
from eaft to weft, occording to the courfe of 
the fun. This fatufttfied tour, or round by 
the South, is called Dei feat, as the unhallowed 
contrary one by the north Tuapholi The firft 
is derived from J)eas t or Defs, the right hand, 
and Soil , one of the ancient names of the 
Sun: the right hand in this round heing 
ever next the cam. The Proteftarrts in the 
Hebrides are almoft us much addicted to the 
Lhifcal as the Papifts: hereby it may be ieen 
how hart! it is to eradicate inveterate fupcrfii- 
tion. This ruftom was ufrd three thou hind 
years ago, and very probably long before, by 
their anceftoTS the ancient Gauls, of the fame 
religion with themfelves.* 

The fame author acquaints us that the in¬ 
habit ants of Lewis, one ot (.he htrgcft of the 
weftern ifles, ffiH practile this circular fpecies 
of worfhip; bowing three times, and repeat¬ 
ing three fblemn prayers, as they morning 
and evening go in proeeilron round the chapel 
in which their devotions arc performed ; and 
that the common mode of paying refpect and 
homage to benefactors and perfons of emi¬ 
nence and dignity, throughout thofe illands 

* Tolanti's HULoryof the Druids, p ici 
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b three times to turn round them funways, ail 
the while blefling them and invoking heaven 
in their favour.* 

We cotue now to conlidcr after what pecu¬ 
liar manner the left devoted to Buddha repre- 
fented this their favourite deity, which we 
fhaii find to lie exactly after the manner in 
which the Druids imaged their deity* 

If the reader will he pleafed to revert to my 
coneife account of the fliperilition of Boo on, 
in a preceding volume of Indian Ant equi¬ 
ties,‘ft he will there find, that, in the Indian 
penmfuta, this deity was rep relented by a ftu- 
pendous itone idol, called the Soai mo x a co- 
do. u T and that his followers took delight in 
ereding to Eds honour, * temples and high 
inoiiunrents, as if,” fays Mr. Knox, in his 
account of Ceylone there cited, “ they had 
been bom lolely to hew rocks and huge 
ftones, and lay them up in heaps.” He has 
been like wife informed, from Norden, that 
the Egy ptian prielts refided near the pyramids 
in fquare Hone cells; and from M. Lc Loubere, 
that ttic priells of Boodii, in Siam, a fuppo- 
fed colony from Egypt, refided in a kind of 

* Ibid, p. 111. 
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ton vent, eon fitting of many little relb, ran¬ 
ged in within a> large Iquare inclofure, in the 
middle of which tiood the temple. He then 
adds, certain pyramids fraud near and quite 
round the temple,* 

Of that (k'ht(hd race of men, who lived In 
the hallowed groves ami caves of Mona, and 
erected the frupendous circular ft rupture and 
the lofty obeli Iks above referred to, can any 
deJcription lie more pointedly picture (que ? 
lint let us inquire more juuticularly what 
opinion the Indians them leives entertain of 
their god Hi ddiia. What was the exact pe¬ 
riod in w hich he lived? W hom did lie mar¬ 
ry ? Where was he born ? Whence did he 
comd ? 

I um aware lliat Ksempfer fpeaking of 
Bmldlia boldly ailertshim to he the lame with 
the renowned Budia Sakia, whole priefts, 
when Ca mbytes ravaged Egypt, were driven 
1 com that ddelated country into every region, 
that would afford them iheltef; who, it is 
laid, introduced their idol into China, under 
the fofWned name of Fo» finer the inhabi¬ 
tants ot that vail empire, having neither It nor 
D in their alphabet, could not pronounce the 

* Sw the ffcjfd Tohira-, nsw die eommfntfiTKPf . 
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former haffh appellative: who gave their god 
Sumrootiacodnrn to the Siamcfb; and wlio^by 
tJje drips of tlit* Phmniciana, fince the com* 
merec of i lint people with Britain for their 
envied tin was about that time in its fulJeit 
Vigour, might calily find a pajfage into this 
country. By the former fuppofition* the 
original ooeafton of introducing the ancient 
Oriental fu peril it ions into Britain is indeed in 
dime degree accounted for; but, hi that cafe, 
the pi idb ol Mona fhoulri be dHcendanla of 
the old Egyptians, with whom, though in 
Ionic general points nt their religion tlmvuiay 
agree, yet to whom, in runny of their parti¬ 
cular ceremonies and more rliilmgujilting 
tenets, they arc directly uppotiie. But be- 
fides this glaring incongruity and iiimnnt ta¬ 
ble other abi’urd dies in this hypothecs, the 
turn aligned for flu* licit planting of the 
Afiatic fuperilftions <:• Europe is far too late 
in the annals of time* W e know that the Druid 
fvftem of religion, long before the time of 
Cafnbjfes, had taken deep root in the Britifh 
illcs. The Budia Sakia mentioned by Kiernp- 
ter was doubtleft the lecond Bhoori, the ufur- 
per of the hormms of the firlf, who, h fact, 
was one of the molt renowned of the Indian 
Avatahs# am! a brillimit incarnation of the , 

Deity • 
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Deity himfelf Tlie Druid doctrines and man¬ 
ners are not of an Egyptian flump; they arc 
altogether thofe of the patriarchal ages, and 
have a ilriking affinity to thofe of the Scy¬ 
thian and Celto-Scytliian tribes, who* in 
different, but all remote, terns, defec tiding 
from that great hive, or, as it has been em¬ 
phatically called, that forge of ma nk ind, the 
Northern Alia, conquered Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and deluged the half of Europe with 
a new and hardier race of men. The Scan¬ 
dinavian hiltoriuns have recorded tlicfe jnva- 
fions; and the conquering chieftain, or rather 
God in human form, according to the Hin¬ 
doo lyftem of fu reef live m car nations of the 
Deity, who led the firfl legions from the 
overcharged plains of Scythia, bore the re¬ 
nowned name of Woken. 

Monficur Mallet, previous 4n his Fliftory 
of Sweden, prefen ted his patrons with a work 
which he entitled Antiquit ates Sep ten trio nates, 
or Northern Antiquities j and J have prefen ted 
mine with a work, which J have entitled In¬ 
dian Antiquities, IIowever different in name, 
in the end it may potliblj turn out, that the 
fiibjeets of our iuvefugation, at leait as far as 
their primaeval manners and early'hi dory are 
concerned, do not fo materially vary. In the 
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fourth chapter of that hook, the following 
intelligence is recorded. 

u A celebrated tradition, confirmed by 
the poems of all the northern nations, by 
their chronicles, by inftitutions and culloms, 
fiome of which fnhfift to this day, informs us, 
that, in very early ptriath y an extraordinary' 
peribn, named Oden, reigned in the North ; 
that he made great changes in the govern¬ 
ment, manners, and religion, of thole coun¬ 
tries; that he enjoyed there great authority, 
and had even divine honours paid him. All 
thefe are fads which cannot be contefted : but 
as to what concerns the original of this man, 
the country whence be came, the time in 
which he lived, and the other dfcumftances 
of his life and death, they arc fo uncertain, 
that the moft profound relearchcs, the moll 
ingenious conjectures relative to them, dis¬ 
cover noth iJig to us but our own igno¬ 
rance."* 

I have before obferved, that the belief of 
the Metempfychofis, and the lyflem of ema¬ 
nations, fo ancient and univerfal in India, 
has been frequently the occalion of introdu¬ 
cing, upon the theatre of human tranlac- 
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firms, perf mages upon whom, on account of 
fimilarily of,genius or talents though iluu- 
rithing in ages very remote from caeii other, 
they towed one common name, This dr- 
cimiftamc has given birth to a multitude of 
imaginary Zoroaltcrsuntl Orplteufes, and ( Ins 
has doubt leis been the realcauhg that on two 
peri'ons, (Wing in very different perili;Is of the 
Indian and Scythian cmphes,thudil‘tinguilliccl 
denominations of Bpomi and Wooc.n have 
been conferred, The etymology of the name 
Saeya, or Sakiu, according to Sir \V illiaiu 
Jones, is to be found in a Sanicreet word tig- 
nifying a fctuki- on xcgttitlh's, and die term 
BnujiiA, or lloodliifr, means, in general, a 
foqc or pk'dojophtr. Well aware how impor¬ 
tant u point it was to fix u-> nearly aspolUhle 
the ana of the original Loodij. Sir William 
has ht flowed upon the invciitguiinu a coufi- 
deniblc pint ion of that iiifhuin igaide iuduftry, 
'which he has fit honourably to hiinfclf, and .with 
(e inuyh advantage to Oriental literature, em¬ 
ployed upon ludian fubjects. A limilar epa- 
vidion of the unjpprtunce of that point has 
induced me, in another place, to extend and 
amplify bis o blew miens, and to collect toge¬ 
ther ail the tire uni francos to be met with in 
antiquity that might throw any light on the 
4 character 
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character and rent of the Egyptian TIermes,W 
Amibis, who was indubitably the lame per lb a 
with the elder Hood h of India. The reader 
will find the rol'ull of my inquiries dated in 
the htilory of the ninth incarnation of 
Veeflinu, under the name and form of 
Boodh. For the f) re lent, it will he fufticicnt 
to remark, that,according to the tin ,ui av at- 
ahrita, or cream of the Blisigavat, a com¬ 
mentary, written by a learned Gotwuni, of 
good authority, the prior Boodh appeared on 
earth inwards the commencement of the Cali 1 ttg, 
or preient age; and, what is extremely to 
our pur pole, that lie married Ila, irhnfc father 
was preferred in a rninrculnits ark frum an mti- 
vcrfnl deluge* Now it is n very remarkable 
fsiCfc, and lingulnrly corroborative of the In¬ 
dian its wfll as (acred records, that Noah 
bindeif is called Hus in the Phoenician llil- 
tory of Sand ion iat ho ; tor X^owf, or Noah, 
is there repreiented as the (bn nl Ouomis and 
r*, or lI' uven and Earth, ailuilvc to ins being 
the (iril man after the deluge; and Cl iron us 
ami Ilus are terms throughout that hiltory 
uled as lyrsonymous.'f 

• Afotic Refeuxltts, Tot L. p, 376. 
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I miifl: here, therefore, again requeft the , 
reader to obferve, that as J have all along 
contended for a prior Buddha, exiding in the 
iiiit ages of the pnft-diluvian world, and one 
ot the immediate descendants of Noah, 
throughout the whole of this difleration I 
alfo allude to the fird, or Gad Woden, imme¬ 
morial I v canonized through all the regions of 
the Northern Alia, the true hyperborean 
Alar*, ami not to that renowned Scandinavian 
conqueror of later periods who ufturned his 
name and arrogated his rites, that common 
artifice of the times in which he flourilhed, to 
infpire Ids followers with the deeper rcfpect. 

I a another part o this learned work Mr. Mal¬ 
let remarks: 14 1 will not anfwer for the 
truth of the account given of the original of 
this God-man; I only fnfpeft that at Ionic pe¬ 
riod of time, more or lefs early, either he, or 
his fathers, or the authors of his religion, 
came from fome country of Seytliia, or from 
Hie borders of Pcrfia. 1 may add, that the 
God, whofc prophet or pried he pretended to 
be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance 
of fucoeedi rig ages confounded the Deify with 
Ids prieft, compofing, out of the attributes of 
the one and the hidory of the other, a grols 
medley, in which we can at prelent dillinguifh 

nothing 
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nothin" very certain. New proofs of this 
coufufion will oecur in all we lhall hereafter 
produce on this fubjcct; and it will behove 
the reader never to lote fight of this obferva- 
tion.”* 

In fad, both this author’s fnbfeqoent rela¬ 
tion, and all other genuine accounts of the 
ancient fuperftiturns doctrines and rites of the 
northern nations, invariably tend to confirm 
the hypothetic of their Afiatic original. The 
Edo a idelfis little more Ilian a collection of 
Indian mythological fables, relative to the 
origin of the world; the chaos; the impreg¬ 
nating fpirit; the good and evil race; the 
con tells of the giants; the inundation of the 
globe, &c, Ac. This very writer, after a 
large extrad from that book, and an ancient 
Runic poem, called the Volk spa, confirms 
my argument in the following remarkable 
comment. 

“ It is cafv to trace out in this narration 
vdligcs of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every feet of paganifin bath altered, 
adorned, or Jiippreflfed, many circtimltances, 
according to their own fancy, and which is 
now only to be found inti re in the books of 


* K^ihtmAaliquilin y. £1. il feq« 
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Moffo, Let the ftrokea we have here produ* 
ced be compared ^vith the boeimiing of He- 
finds TUeognnj, with the mythology of feme 
Ahatic nations, atid with the book of Gene- 
fb, ami we ilia I! mftautly be convinced, that 
the conformity which b found tie tween many 
cirenmltanees in their recitals cannot be the 
mere work of chance. Thus, in the Kdda, the 
ddcription of the chaos; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giant Ymer; that 
fleep during which a male and female fpring 
from his tides; that race of the ions of 
the gods; that deluge which only one man 
drapes with his family, by means of a bark; 
that renewal of the world which fucceeds; 
that firlt man and fidi woman created bv the 
gods* and who receive from them fife and 
mm ion : all this hems to be only remains of 
a more ancient and more general belief, 
which the Scythians carried with them when 
they retired into the North, and which they 
all fred more Uowly than the other nations. 
One may difeovor ullb in the very nature of 
tL’.'le alterations the fume fpirit of allegory* 
the tame ddirc of accounting tor all the phie- 
noinetia of nature by fictions, which hath 
fuggetled to other nations the grcatcll part of 

• the 
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the fables with which their theology is ia- 
feded.'* 

The fuhlimc notions of tlie deity inculcated 
in the Baghvat (Jecta, and the Indian and 
PerfiaJi doctrine of fubordinate intelligences 
guiding tlie revolving orbs, governing the 
world, und p redding over the elements of 
nature, are all difeoverrd in their fyftem of 
theological belief, as detailed by M. Mallet; 
ami bis re pro Imitation of their ancient wur- 
iliip in V i ill fore Its, and uncovered flirincs, 
forcibly brings to our recollection the wide- 
fpreading banian-tree of India, the folemn 
groves of Mena, and the open temples of 
Stonehenge and Abury, « Their religion 
forbade them to reprefent llie divinity under 
any corporeal form. They were not even to 
think of confining him within the inclofure 
of walls, but were taught that it was only 
within woods and consecrated fordh that 
they could ferve him properly. There he 
feemed to reign in iiteiice* and to make liitii- 
fell' felt by the refpeet which he iufpired. It 
was an injurious extravagance to attribute to 
this deity a human figure, to erect ftatues to 
him, to iuppolb him of any lex* or to rep re- 

« Milters Northern AmiquWss, p. left. 
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Tent him by images. From Ihis fupreme God 
irere fprung (as it were, emanations of Ins di¬ 
vinity) an infinite number of t’ubaitem deities 
and getui, of which every part of the vifible 
world was the feat and temple. Thefe intel¬ 
ligences did not barely relide in each part of 
nature; they directed its operations; it was 
the organ or inftrument of their love or libe¬ 
rality to mankind. Each element was under 
the guidance ot ionic being peculiar to it. 
The earth, the water, the tire, the air, ilie 
fan, moon, and ftars, hud each their rel'pe&ive 
divinity. The trees, forefts, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tern pells, 
had the fame; and merited on that feore a 
religious worfhip, which, at firfi could not 
he direeled to the vifible object, but to the 
intelligence with which it was animated. The 
motive of this worfliip was the tear of u deity 
irritated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, amt capable of being 
appealed by prayer and repentance* - * 

A very juft and injemous remark of our 
author follows on the w atf n and fire 
pbdea ls equally in ufeamong the Indian and 
Korthern nations; for he obferves, that, as 

* Miiki'j Nonlism Ant iqitirks, ^ $o* 
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all the elements were fuppofed to be animaled 
by an intelligence as incorruptible in its juf- 
tice as the deity whence it 1 prang, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to unite 
the accufcd perfon to one of thcfe divinities, 
and fo oblige it. to declare, by the manner of 
its ailing upon him, what judgement it en¬ 
tertained of his innocence. Thus fometimes 
lliey caft liim into a deep water* tied about 
with cords: if he Junk* that is, if the Ge¬ 
nius of the water received him into its bo- 
ibni, it declared him to be innocent: if it re¬ 
jected liim, if he fvant upon the fuiface, he 
was conlidereil as convicted ot the crime, it 
was the fame with their fire-ordeals; and he, 
who, unhurt, could thruft his hands into 
iron gauntlets, made red-hot, or could wait, 
at eafe, over burning ploughfllares, was con¬ 
cluded to be guilt lefs. From thofe Afialie and 
Northern regions, in remote leras derived, a 
fimilar outturn prevailed in Britain ; and Ur. 
Percy, his tranllator, remarks, that, long after 
Chritliunity was eftablilhed among the Anglo- 
Saxons, lung Edward the Confellor (a repu¬ 
ted faint) is laid to have put Ids mother to 
the proof of the burning pioughlhares, And 
even down to our own times, the watery 
ok URAL, or proof by fwimming, has been 

employed 
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employed by the vulgar for the trial of witch* 
craft, whenever they could find iHearts to put 
it in practice.* 

On the whole, nothing can be more drift* 
ingly true than what Pliny, 1 peaking of the 
ancient Magiau fti peril it ion, near eight hun¬ 
dred years ago, obterved concerning the 
Druids of Britain: liritn/inm name earn 
(Mngifim) afionite edchrat fantis cerewoniis, ut 
earn Pcrjh dediffe titleri Hut, as wc 

have proved the I J eHi a us and Indians lo luivc 
been originally the fame race, and the Magi 
and Brachrnans to have belonged to the lame 
grand Eaftern fchool, the hypothecs on which 
this Diflertation is built is proportionahlv 
corrhborated by the remark of this ancient 
writer, and with this remark I conclude the 
fecond l’edtlon. 

* Mallct'i SJurthcffl Aftlitluitifij vqL ]i p* lyo# 
f Psicui Nji. HilL libi xjul. op, h 
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SECTION III. 


The Subject dtfcttjfttjin the lafJ Seftrnt continued, 
by a farther difpkty and Parallel of the Stt- 
perfidious of the Druid* and Brahmins after 
the trite patriarchal Theology became cor¬ 
rupted.—If orf/tip of rude jUnes in confecra- 
ted Groves and Cavern*, ami their fatiguman/ 
Sacrifices of }fen and Be ti/I*.—-The horrible 
human Hecatomb* nj the tuner ferocious Druids 
in flicker Inch fur tin.—The f cut rut ion paid 
to Stone*, conical, pyramidal, or placed in 
circular I leaps, Remains of the ancient Jbiar 
Superflitiun, fence his Idijc, or Rays, erre 
Jhadowed out under fHo fit Emblem*.—The 
greater ttjbommkal Cycles zrert aljb thus 
fymbolized, Jincc the Circles arc generally 
formed of Sis fy, Thirty, or Nineteen, colum¬ 
nar Stones ; the Fir/1 reprefenting the grand 
fesagenary Cycle of the Ajiatic AJlronomtH\ 

the 
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the Second, the celebrated Druid Age; the 
Third, the Metafile, or rather Indian, Cycle, 
—hi this Light, and with this Clue, the 
Author proceeds io conjider the rmfi remark¬ 
able Druid Monuments of Britain. — The. 
Caras, the Cromlech, the Logan, the Tolmeh 
of the Druids, fucrefivt/y defer ibid, and my- 
thohgkally explained, — Stonehenge, a fatar 
Temple; the great Circle the Drf c of the Sun; 
the Number of Stones compojing it, including 
Thirty Impofl and Thirty Uprights, Sixty, the 
feiagenary Cycle ; a Cycle Jirjl formed in 
India, but early adopted in China,—The 
Adytum, or Coi'e, of Stonehenge, an Oval, rc- 
pre fen ting the mundane Eigg, or Lniicrfc ; its 
inner Circle of Stones, Nineteen in number .— 
The grander ferpentine Temple o f A bury confix 
dcred.—Serpents ever, in the Raft, Emblems of 
ajironomiftdCycles.—Their mythological 11if 
tory.—The great Circle of Columns at A buiy, 
confiding of One Hundred Stones, reprefents 
the Sun s Frogrefs through a E'triad of One 
Hundred Years, or a complete Century,—The 
lejfcr Circle of Thirty , the Druid Age,—The 

ktijl 
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leaf of Twelve, the Period of Jupiter 9 Re¬ 
volution, which, multiplied by Five, forms in 
India the great fexagenary Cycle. 

H AVING In the preceding fcdfcions, 
from the firfl; authority, fliewn that the 
Northern Afia was principally pofleffed by two 
great nations, the one poidhed and literate, 
and the other barbarous and unlettered; har¬ 
ing alfo tbewn the original defeent and the 
accidental mixture of thofe two nations, and 
traced the progrefs towards Europe of tlie 
great body of the Scythian, or Celtic, colo¬ 
nies, injected with all the fuperltitions of the 
Indian Buddha, or Woden of the North, 
that renowned, but obleurc. character, who 
flourifiled at the commencement of the prefent 
age, or period, and who married Ua, whole 
father, according to Sanfcreet annals, was 
preferred in a miraculous ark from an univer- 
fal deluge; we come, in the prefent feet ion, 
to the confideration of the particular fuperfU- 
tions known to have liouriilied, during the 
Cflriieft periods, in thefe ifitmda; fu peril it ions 
too congenial with thole anciently celebrated 
in Afia, to allow any doubt of their having 
been imported by the earl Left Aliatic fettlers. 
vol. vi. h The 
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The firli that demands our attention is their 
attachment to 

THE WORSHIP op RUDE STORES IX CONSE¬ 
CRATED groves; and their sangui¬ 
nary SACRIFICES OF WEN AND D EASTS. 

UPON the commencement of the Theolo¬ 
gical Diftertalion, in the firli volume of the 
Indian Antiquities, I had occafiou to remark, 
from Kevfler, that the ancient Indo-Scythians 
performed their fhnguin&ry fa entires “ under 
groves of oak of a [lorn thing extent and of the 
profouridcll gloom,”* and 1 curforily traced 
the veftige of thofc barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I a!(b inftancod, from Herenlo¬ 
tus, their peculiar mode of tkcriticing to the 
nifty cimetcr, the fymhol of Mars, the god 
Hei'us of the Druids, the victims taken in 
war; and I adduced more than one iuftance 
ot limilitude which the national manners of 
Scythia bore to thole of the war-tribe of 
India. W ithout crediting all the extravagant 
affertionsot Bit illy ami DcOuigticg, concerning 
the unfathomable antiquity of the primitive 


* Voi. ii- p. 36, 
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prototypal race of Aft a, who were doubtlefe 
Cuthilc colonies, at that remote imaginary pe¬ 
riod, when the tine of the equator jmjj'ed through 
the middle of the vtijl deferts of Tart ary, and 
made ike frozen foil of Situ ria fruitful, we may 
lately allow the martial progeny of Scythia, 
by intermixture ant! commerce, to have influ¬ 
enced, in a great degree, the habits and cuf- 
toms of their Indian neighbours, anti to have 
Ircen reciprocally affected by thole of the peo¬ 
ple with whom they thus accidentally commu¬ 
nicated. 1 lhall not attempt to afeertaia in 
which region the very peculiar veneration 
which either nation entertained for fueled fo- 
refts of immunlh extent originated; it is fuf- 
ficient for my purpofe that this very linking 
point of affinity anciently ex tiled between the 
Tartarian and Brahmin magi. The relent! efts 
Diana < if the Tauric grove was probably no 
other than the Hern Narcdu, or Cali, of the 
Indians. ITteircharacters are conlbntancous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful utiifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and (lately tree, 
with wide-J’preading arms, was the majcfiic 
emblem of God; and though Herodotus al¬ 
iens that they had temples and images, his 
aflertion is not confirmed by any other hillo- 
rian of antiquity. In fail, their temples con- 
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lifted only of vaft heaps of col offal (tones, 
rudely, if at all, carved; and lit the tnoft un¬ 
wieldy done, as well as in the moll lofty tree, 
they, like the Indians, contemplated the 
image ot that Deity, ot whom their perverted 
imaginations conceived the majefty and attri¬ 
butes ro be belt reprefentod 41 by gigantic 
fcidptures and nmfly lymbols. ,> 

While we are treating on this fuhjeel of the 
oaken groves of the Druids, and the abomi¬ 
nable facrihccs with which 1 hey were conta¬ 
minated, it is impoffible to avoid remarking 
how widely this very cuitom of venerating 
Biutyla, or confecrated ffones, and ofworfhip- 
ping under oaks, was diffnfed in the remotdt 
periods over the whole Oriental world, and in 
what profound veneration this very tree was 
holden by the ancefttts of the human race. It 
was under the coni hern ted oak that God and 
his holy mdlengcrs condefcended to hold con- 
verle, and to enter into folemn covenants with 
the patriarchs. “ Abraham,” we read, “palled 
through the land to the place of SrciiEM, and 
(ad alloun Morrh) to the o.\ k-grg v e of 
MoTiEH, where the Lord appeared unto him, 
and laid, Unto thy feed will J give this land: 
and A but ha in budded there an altar unto the 
Lord. Gvn. xii. 6. In another part of I July 

Writ 
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Writ we tire informed, that “ Jofliua took 
a great done, and fet it up in Shechcm, under 
A s OAK, that was by thefunctuary of the Lord .* 
Jojhtiti) xxiv. e(i. In proceis of time, how¬ 
ever, the Jewilli nation, reJapling into the Pa* 
gan luperiljlions, diverted their religious at¬ 
tention from the Deity who covenanted with 
their father Abraham under the oak, and paid 
it to the inanimate tree itlelf. For this con¬ 
duct they are reproached by the prophet 11 hi ah. 
“ They ihall be aihamed of the oaks which 
ye have delired, and ye (hall be confounded 
for the groves which ye have chofen." 
Ffaiah, i. 29- This ancient Oriental practice, 
therefore, of worillipping under, and vene¬ 
rating the oak, forms another decided feature 
of affinity in the religion of the two nations, 
and is an additional evidence of their Afiatic 
defeent. 

In refpc& to that other ancient fpecies of 
worlllip, the adoration of ilones, whether 
they were Angle lloaes, as that which Jacob 
anointed and fet up for his pillar, coiling the 
place Betu-el, that is, literally, the houfe of 
God ; whether two-lhld, like thofc which 
were i'o combined as emblematically to repre- 
font the active and paffive powers of nature in 

u 3 the 
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the generation of all things; whether ternary, 
as thofe which were intended to fhadow out 
the three-fold power of the Deity, to create, to 
preferve, and to dcitroy; whether obeiifeaf, 
as thofe which fymbolized the iolar light; 
whether pyramidal, as thofe which exprelive¬ 
ly typified the column of attending datne; 
or whether, finally, like the cairxs of die 
Druids, arranged in vaft circular heaps, call¬ 
ed by die ancients Mkrcuhial: on all thefe 
various kinds of adoration, paid, by the in¬ 
fatuated fuperftition of pait ages, to the 
unconfeious block of rude granite, M. D'4u- 
carvillc has prefented the learned with a moll 
elaborate dillertation, and he exprefcly deno¬ 
minates this fpecies of woflhip Scvtui, 
CISM,* 

Fhefe grotefque and ponderous Hones xvere 
j>laced in the centre of the moll hallowed 
groves of the idolatrous Pagans, and it is 
molt probable that they in general placed 
them, as we find them arranged in the Druid- 
temple ol Stonehenge, in a circular manner; 
the Suit being the general object of ancient 
adoration, whole temples were always er Gifted 
m a circular form. Like thofe of tfre Perfiam 

• D AnearrfifcS Prefect l(f H( C htrdk« fur rCftgine Art*, 
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at Perfepolis, they were open at the top: for* 
like them, the Scythians efteetned it impious 
to confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, 
and whole temple is earth and Ikies, within 
the narrow limits of' a covered (Urine, erected 
by mortal hands. 

That profound veneration for rocks and 
(tones of agrotefque form and enormous mag¬ 
nitude, which we have ohferved M. D’Anear- 
ville denominates Scifthicijm, doubtlefs origi¬ 
nated among a race accultomed to behold na¬ 
ture in the rugged drefs which the allumes 
amid It “ unties vaiV and the abrupt preci¬ 
pices of mountains lofty and itupeudous as the 
great Caucafes, which ferves equally as a 
boundary to Scythia and India, This llone- 
worfhip, however, was not confined to the 
lofty romantic regions in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Caucasus. Inltead ot a flatue, 
the Arabians of Petra worfliipped 
rfr^r^uvor, aroXjBr:;, a black Iquare pillar of 
ttone, wit hunt any figure or representation. 
It was the timie deity, lays Mr, Bryant, adored 
by the Germans and Celia?, culled Iheutates, 
whofe l'acrifices were very cruel.* In the fe¬ 
cund volume of Indian Antiquities alfo, 1 
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/have proved from Pocock, Ludolf, and Brace, 
that the lame Ipecios of worth ip was widely 
diddled through the 1 Tie ha is of Egypt and 
Et hiopia, whole mountains exhibit feared y left 
magnificent and terrific objects than thofe of 
tlie Taurir hills. A Deity was fuppofed to 
relit I e a mid ft the IbJitary grandeur of thofe 
rugged mis-lhapen rocks * iiiperitition aided a 
difturbed imagination to give the airy phan¬ 
tom a form gigantic as his imagined temple; 
to adorn him with the tymlxds of vengeance 
and terror* ami inveft him with attributes 
and properties congenial with their awe 
and a pprelicnlion. Hence it arofe, that, with 
tliis fptcies of rock-devotion, rites of a fom- 
b rous and melancholy nature were perpetually 
blended,* and that their altars were llained 
with fueh torrents of human as well as bv/tial 
blood. 

Concerning the fanguinarv rites anciently 
praftilbd iu Druid groves, no itronger evi¬ 
dence or more imprefhverelation can be given, 
than that before adduced by me from Lucan, 
of thole cel e lira ted in the Maililian grove, 
which lie deferibes as a place, gloomy, damp, 
and fearedy penetrable; a grove in which 
no fylvan deity ever j elided, no bird ever 
fling, no beatl ever 11 umbered, no gentle 
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zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a patlkge. 11 was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with alt are recking 
iritli the gore of human victims by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crindbn 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding Uream: no 
fou) ever entered the forlorn abode, except 
the pridl, who, at noon, and at midnight, 
with palenefs on his brow, and tremor in 
his ilep, went thither to celebrate the hor¬ 
rible mylieries in honour of that terrific 
deity, whofe afpeefc he yet dreaded more than 
death to behold. 

The Brititii Druids, however, from to have 
exceeded, if poilible, even their Gaulic ncigh- 
boure in lavage ferocity of foul and bound- 
ids lull of lacrificial blood. The pen of hii- 
torv trembles to relate the baldul oigies 
which their frantic fuperilition celebrated, 
when in doling men, women, and children, in 
one vail wicker image, in the form of a man ; 
and. Hiring it with every kind of comb nibbles, 
they fet fire to the huge colofl'us. While the 
dreadful holocault was offering to tiieir fan- 
guinary gods, the groans and flirieks of the 

contenting vidirns were drowned auiidft 
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flibuts of barbarous triumph, and the air 
was rent with the wild diflbnance of martial 
niufic. However incredible the imputation, 
it is not without realbn lufpccted that they 
fometimes proceeded to even more criminal 
lengths and fiuifhed their horrid (hcrificc 
with a trill more horrid banquet. Religion 
i1iudden»at fach a perverhon of its name and 
rites; anti humanity turns with horror from 
the guilty feene! Let us advert to Ids rfif- 
gufting traits of ancient Druid fuperftition; 
and, having theologically coniidered their pro¬ 
found reverence for rocks and Hones let m 
endeavour, if we can, philofophtcftlly to ac¬ 
count for that curious worfhip, as I am of 
opinion a great portion of aitrunoniy was 
blended with and concealed under it. 

TUE DRUIDS, LIKE TUB ANCIENT INDIAN 

EACE, VOHSIIIPPED TIIB SUN, UNDER 

THE FORM OF ERECT, CONICAL, AND 

pyramidal stones; tuf symuols of 

the SOLAR BEAM. 

1 HE wo rlh ip ot the Druids was not confined 
u i thin the gloomy verge of eonfeerated groves. 

The 
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The me n PLACEs,alfo, or excel la, anathem¬ 
atized in Scripture, dedicated to Baal and to 
Ait arte the queen of heaven, were greatly in 
vogue among the ancient prieils oi' Britain, 
On its loftieil eminences it was their cuftom 
to pile up rude irregular heaps of itones, futh 
poilibly as tliofe which, in purer devotion, 
J acob anointed, and jet up for his pillur, c idl¬ 
ing the place Bethel, or the houfe of God. 
Many of thefe facred Mercurial heaps Hill re¬ 
main on the fummits of the mountains of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, anti Ireland. 
Some of them are of immenfe magnitude, con¬ 
taining, according to Stukeiy, at lealt a hun¬ 
dred cart-loads of Hones of all ikes. They 
were called in the ancient Celtic language 
Carns, being tor the moft part of a conical 
and pyramidal form, with a large Hat Hone 
invariably placed on the apex, on which the 
lacred fires, on the great thitivals, were kin¬ 
dled. The Welch Hill call them Carnedde, 
which my author, Rowland, I have already 
obferved, derives from the Hebrew Keren- 
K ed u, a toped heapt alluding to the fliape and 
figure of thefe cumuli, which were doubtlefs 
intended, like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
many of the cone-formed pagodas of India, 
to be fyinbolical of the ray of the Sun, the 
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gtwl they adored, and the fires occafionaJly 
lighted upon their fuinmits mdilputably de¬ 
mo nft rote this fact. Tile wrUiip of the Sim 
in reality was the bafis both of the Eailem 
and Weftern fuperltition; ami therefore, if we 
find obelillts and other erected pillars in 
Egypt and Alia, l'o may we naturally expect to 
dilcover them in the Britith ifles; and here 
they are found difperfed over the countrv in 
the great eit abundance- In the very word 
obeli Ih we may trace the Oriental name of the 
tolar deity Bal; known to the Druids by the 
refembUtig title of Belcnus, their god of fire, 
and apparent in the term, Be alt inf,, or the 
fires that tlamed to llaal, all over the country 
on May-eve. 

Ihftb ohehIlls were ot various magnitude, 
height, and diipofition. They fometimes con¬ 
fided ot a tingle done, one of which in parii- 
cularis mentioned by Dr. Borlufe,* as Handing, 
a ihoi i time before be wrote his book, twen ty 
feet in height above the ground, and four fret 
buried in it. \\ ben dove up by the farmer, 
the owner of the land on which it Hood, it 
made above twenty ftone pofts for gates. He 
thinks tkefe rude monuments were the ancient 
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idols of the country. * They certainly were 
lac red, and had a myftieal all aft on. They 
were intended to be fymbolical of their great 
deity, the strand worth ipped as fuch; they 
were alfo probably nfed as gnomons, to mark 
the length of the meridian Ihadow, Some¬ 
times they were combined, as thofe dedicated 
to Kaal and Aftarte, the fun arid moon, and 
thofe to Jupiter and Juno, Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine, alluding to the junction of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, or the marriage of thofe mytho- 
logic deities. Sometimes two Hone columns 
were fet up as fepulchral monuments at the 
head and feet of the peril m interred - a prac¬ 
tice lull generally followed in Kngfifli 
burving-grounds; and fopctimes they were 
tiled as termini, as the pillars ot Sefbftris in 
Alia, and of Hercules at the ancient Cades; 
being the limits of his travels wdhvard. Other 
erections of this kind were ternary, which ave 
the true of antiipiity, or fjijlboh of the. 

god Mercury, confiding ot two large ftonos, 
placed erect, with one laid aero Is their funi- 
mits. Thofe huge eolnihd Hones oca r Kcunct 
in Oxford lb i re, called from their magnitude, 
the Dtvifs Quoits, are three in munber; and, 
molt likely, have reference to the tolar wor- 

Ihip. The celebrated pyramidal pillars, be¬ 
fore- 
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fore-mentioned, as Handing at Burrow bridge 
m Yorkfhire, are four in number, and arc 
juJiij,- referred by AIr\ Knight to the fame 
fource. 

Thete gtotefque and ponderous raafles of 
unhewn ltone, which, among a barbarous 
people, were reverenced as the fymbola of 
deity, were not always pyramidal nor placed 
in an erect pofture. Sometimes they were 
recumbent, and polled on their own bate, as 
in the calc ol thole immenfe ovals, w hich, in 
Cornwall, are called zoo an, rocking or bofr* 
ing It ones. Thcfe prodigious ftoncs tbe 
Druids had the art to perfuade their infatua- 
trd difciples w ere infpired with the fpiril of 
the indwelling deity, and to this awfiil tell 
they brought the fuppoftd criminal, over 
whole head the fw ord ..fjuftice w as fufpended, 
and the delcent of w hich w as alone delayed, 
till the animated mafs, as he appreadied to 
touch if, by its t re mu bus motion declared 
urn guilty. On this fubjed of the b*an- 
lones, 1 am happy in being able to quote the 
high authority of Air. Bryant, whole fcntb 
met.ts fo remarkably confirm the hypothecs 
on whHsh fhefe pages proceed, of the wonder- 
ul antiquity, difeufled in it, being the work 
u the firlt colonies l hat emigrated from Alia. 

1 " It 
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tl It was uFual,” fays that learned writer, 
“ in thole times, with much labour to place 
one vaft ftone upon another for a religious, 
memorial. The Hones thus placed, they often¬ 
times polled fo equably, that they were af* 
felled with the teaft external force: nay a 
breath of wind would fometimcs make them 
vibrate. Wc have many in dances in our own 
country; and they are to be found in other 
parts of the \vorld; and, wherever they occur, 
wc may eftcem them of the higheft antiquity. 
All luch works we generally refer to the 
Celts and Druids; under the fan&iou of 
winch names we'ilielter oudelves, whenever 
we are ignorant and bewildered. But they 
were the operations of a very remote age; 
probably before the time when the? Druids, or 
delta’, were tirll known. I queftion, w hether 
there be in the world a monument, which is 
much prior to the celebrated Stonehenge. 
There is reafon to think, that it was erected 
by a foreign colony; one of the firft which 
came into the ill and. Here is extant, at this 
day, one of thole rockiog-ftones, of which I 
have been 1 peaking. 

The ancients dillinguiflied Hones, erected 
with a religious view, by the name of Amber ; 
by which was fjgnifkd any thing iblai and di¬ 
vine. 
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vine. The Grecians called them Tltym 
AfiGga-tsu; and there are re prefen tat ions of 
fuch upon coins, Stonehenge Is com poled of 
thefc Ambcr-1 tones: hence the next town is 
denominated Ambros-bury; not from a Roman 
Ambrofius, Cor no fuch pcrioit exifted ; but 
from the Ambro/itc Pdr<r, in whofc vicinil y it 
hands/'* 

In proof of what Air. Bryant has here fo 
juilly obferved, there abfoluteJy exited, till 
deftroyed by I lie rage of Cromwell's levelling 
faction, a logan-itone near Penzance, in 
Cornwall, of great magnitude ami celebrity, 
called in the Cormfli language xiai n-amjji; it, 
to which ihe inhabitants had for ages paid 
a kind of fupei ftitious rdpedt. Near Pen¬ 
zance, lays Camden, in whole days it ex* 
llted, there is a very remarkable Hone called 
Mam~Amhre, which, though it be of a vaft 
magnitude, } T et may be moved with one 
huger: nofwithitanding this, no violent cx- 
ertion can pufh if from its place. The name 
is a tpmfhition of thole Petr a- Am broil® of 
antiquity, and a print of it may be Jecn in 
Xorden's Htftory of Cornwall. 
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Near the Muin-Ambre fhuuls a famous 
Druid ica) temple called Bt(t:awoon, confifting 
of nineteen pillars in a circle, with a central 
Kcbla. Sir Robert Sibbald mentions thefe lo- 
gan-ftones as not uncommon in Scotland; and 
fpeaking of the rocking-ftone near Belvaird, 
in Fife; “ I am informed,” fays he,** that this 
ftone was broken by the nfurper Cromwell's 
fiddlers. It was difeovered then that its mo¬ 
tion was performed by a yolk ext n be rant in 
the middle of the under-fur face of the upper- 
moll ftone, which was inferted in a cavity in 
the furface of the lower ftone." 

The next order of thelc ancient Druid 
fames not circular, that (leferve notice, are 
the Cromlech, which are broad fiat flahs, 
placed on high, in a horizontal polition, upon 
others fixed on their edges in the ground, and 
were pktiuly intended for what their name 
imports, an altar for confecrated lire; the 
Hebrew being Cfuertemhtach) a devoted ftone. 
That thefe Cromlech were really altars de¬ 
voted to the folar worth ip, and not ihpulckrai 
monuments only, as Dr, Borlafe intimates, 
though their partial application to that pur- 
pole may be allowed, Since the mull ancient 
tombs were temples, is evident from what the 
Doctor him 1’elf informs us, relative to one 
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near Cloyne, in Ireland, which is named from 
the folar fuperftition Carig-Croith, the rock of 
the Sun, The Cromlech is generally placed 
on an eminence: the covering-ft ones are fixed 
with the niccft geometrical precifmn; and, 
no twithfta ruling the amazing duneufions of 
many of them, that of Lanyon, in Cornwall, 
being forty-feven feet in circumference, and 
nineteen feet long, have been raffed by art 
to llie great elevation at which they are Ibtue- 
times found. 

Traces of this fpecies of ft one altars, and 
the woriliip performed upon them, are ft ill to 
he found, according to Mr. Mallet, in all 
thofe empires of Europe which are fituated 
ueardr to the northern confines of Alia. 
** U p find at this day," fays that writer, “ in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the mid¬ 
dle of a plain, or upon feme eminence, al¬ 
tars, around which the ancient inhabitants 
alTembled to offer facrifices, and to aflilt at 
other religious ceremonies. The greateft part 
of ihefc altars are railed upon a little hill, ci¬ 
ther natural'or artificial, Three long pieces 
of rock Pet upright ferve as a balls to a great 
flat ftune, which forms the table of the altar. 
There is commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to receive 

the 
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the blood of the victims i and they never fait 
to find itones for linking fire fcattered round 
it; for no other fire, but fuch as was it ruck 
forth with a Hint, was pure enough for lb 
holv a pur pole. Sometimes t he ie rural altars 
are conltnicted in a more magnificent manner; 
a double range of enormous itones furround 
the altar and the little hill on which it is 
erected. In Zealand we fee one of this kind; 
which is formed oi Itones of a prodigious 
magnitude. Men would even now lie afraid 
to undertake fuch a work, notwithstanding all 
the afliilance of the mechanic powers which 
in thole times they wanted. What redoubles 
the alloni foment is, that Itones of that iize 
arc rarely to be leen throughout the itland, 
and that they until have been brought from a 
great ditrance/'* 

The dimentions of fome of the Cromlechs, 
in Britain, have been mentioned asaltoniiliiiig; 
but even thole dimenlions, rail as they are, 
are trifling compared with t hole of the fpecies 
of Druid Itones, called To l men, which the 
indefatigable iudullry of Dr, Borlafe firft ex¬ 
plored, and which, in his learned volume, 
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will be found exten lively commented upon * 
IVhat is molt worthy of remark here is, that 
in thofe Tolme v, or vail ftony recedes, was 
anciently performed the very fame fpecies of 
fuperfmion alluded to in the fecond volume 
of this work; in which a paflage through con- 
fecrated rocks is deferibed as purifying; the 
rotary from the guilt of his cri mes, and proved 
to have heen in ufe in the ancient my tie ties 
celebrated in the caverns of Mitbra; the 
principal entrances into which, as into Stone¬ 
henge, Abury, and all other Druid ftone tem¬ 
ples, was from the south and the south, 
called in the Homeric defeription of the cave 
of the m/niphx, commented on and amply 
explained by Porphyry, the norths ft n and 
southern' gates. At this very day too 
fomething, very much refembling the ancient 
notion and practice of purification in facred 
caverns, continues in vogue among the Hin¬ 
doos in one of our own fettlemcnts. In the 
ifland of Bombay, about two miles from the 
town, riles a confiderable hill, called Maiabnr- 
Hill, which, ft retching into the ocean, by its 
projection, forms a kind of promontory. At 


the 
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the extreme point of this hill, on the deice nt 
towards the fea-fhore, there is a rock, upon 
the furiace of which there is a natural crevice, 
which communicates with a cavity opening 
below, and terminating towards the fea. 
« This place, 1 * fays an author, to whole print¬ 
ed account of it I was referred for corro¬ 
borative evidence of its exi Hence, is nted 
by the Gentoos as a purification for their 
fins, which, they fay, is effected by their 
going in at the opening below, and emerging 
out of the cavity above. This cavity feems 
too narrow tor perlons of any corpulence to 
fqueeze through; the ceremony, however, is 
in fuch high repute in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, that there is a tradition, that the famous 
Conajee Angria ventured, by Health, one 
night upon the illand, on purpofe to perform 
this ceremony, and got oft undiscovered, 

CIRCULAR STONE MONUMENTS WERE IN¬ 
TENDED AS DURABLE SYMBOLS OP AS¬ 
TRONOMICAL CYCLES, BY A RACE WHO 
REJ ECTF.D TUE USE OP LETTERS. 

AN equal agronomical my fiery attended 
thole famous circular Hone monuments of the 

i 3 Druids, 
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D raids, fo numerous in Brjtiui> They were, 
doubtlcfs, intended to be delcriptive of allro- 
nomica] cycles, by a race, who, not having* or 
politically forbidding, the ufe of letters, had 
no other permanent method of inltrueting 
their difciples, or handing down their know¬ 
ledge to poiierity. For the moll part, the 
ilonc pillars which cotnpolc them are found to 
be hcchr in number, alluding to the twelve 
months; and many to con tilt of thirty y in 
reference to the number of years, which* ac¬ 
cording to the Druids* formed ail age, or 
generation, and was one of their favourite 
cycles, or etfe to that of the days of which the 
ancient lunar month confiftcd. It is remark¬ 
able, that the circle of Hones, forming the 
grand area of the temple at A bury, according 
to Stukeley, con flits exactly of one hundred 
floors, in all u linn to the century; of the two 
circular temples, inclofed in that grand area, 
the outermott is composed of thirty hones, 
the innenmiH circle of twelve, with an mi¬ 
ll ten fe Hone in the centre twenty-one feet 
high, which was indlfputably the Jiupendous 
gnomon, or (tylus, of that mighty fun-dial. 

I hat the Egyptian obeli(ks were, in the fame 
manner, uted as gnomons, 1 have proved in 
the third volume of thefe Antiquities, and 

how 
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Jiow much, in general, the Om nlal aftm- 
„„n,cn were accuftomed to ole aftronomicd 
infmunenta of extraordinary magnitude, m 
evident from what we mad “* Gre » T *f* 

I’vKAMtDooaArniA, and in 1 y» ’ 1 * 

quadrant ufed by die Perlian monarch and 
allrononier, Whig Beg, which was aa high as 
the dome of SanCta Sophia, at Conltan- 
tinople: or one hundred and eighty ‘Ionian 
feet * Dr. Borlafc mentions four ot thele 
circles vet remaining in the hundred of Pen- 
weth, in Cornwall not eight miles atumlcr, 
which have nineteen ibnes each, and he ot 
opinion they allude to the two principal dm- 
fions of the year, the ***** months, mid the 
{even days of the week. H is, however, my 
opinion, that the Druids knew, and meant to 
record bv this number, the celebrated cycle o 
nineteen years, fuppofcd to have been hi lt m- 
venU'd bv Melon, the Grecian aUnonouici, 
but known to the Indians, and entering into 
their calculations, in the earheft ages of the 
world, and eoniequenlly to their d lie t pies who 
emigrated to the Well. 

- See Ulus Beg'. Ftod Son, ihJ W< * ki ' roi, >• 
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As all circular monuments of this kind, 
but more efpecially thole confiding of twelve 
coinmnai ftones, were meant either repre- 
len rations of the diik of the Sun, or the revo¬ 
lution of his orb through the twelve figns of 
the Zodiac, fo all femi-circular ones fh allowed 
out the lunar phenomena; but fueh dreadful 
havoc has been made of tbefe venerable ves¬ 
tiges of Druid fuperdition, and of their labo¬ 
rious dr tad in nitron omical f Hence, that, in 
moil of them, the exalt number of fames, of 
which they anciently conlifted, cannot now 
be ascertained. Stonehenge, however, may 
be adduced as a magnificent inftance of the 
former ullertjon; and there are two others 
■which have an undoubted reference to the 
lunar devotion, although conceived by fomc 
antiquaries to have been formed for the pur- 
polc of theatrical exhibition. The one is in 
Angle feu, the ancient Mona, in a place called 
li< r i Drew, iir Druids down, a place too 
lac red for theatrical exhibitions; the other is 
in Mainland, in the ille of Orkney, and the 
CTcfcenl-Iikc forms of hoth evince the original 
purpofr of their fabrication. Mr. To fa ml, in 
Jus 1 iillory of the Druids,* confirms this cir- 

* HiJiorj- cf th= Druid,, *,|. i. p. 8* * fe,i 
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euroftance, by faying, that ancient traditions, 
immemoriafly preferred on the fpot, aflhrt 
their dedication to the Sun and Moon. Thus 
we rea a in that Hillary: “ Baft of Drumcruy, 
in the iile of Omni, is a circular temple, the 
diameter of whofe area is thirty paces; and 
in the foutb of the fame village another, ifl 
the centre of which trill remains the altar, 
coniifting of a thin broad ftone, fupported by 
three others. In the greateft Hland of the 
Orkneys, commonly called Mainland, are 
likewise two temples near Lockilenis, one of 
which is by ancient tradition believed to have 
been dedicated to the Sun and the other to 
the Moon; they arc each of them furrounded 
by a trench, like that about Stonehenge, 
many of the ftones are above twenty or twenty- 
fan feet high, five broad, and one or two 
thick. Near the letter temple, ltantl two 
ftones of the fame bignefc with the rell, 
through the middle of one of which ^ a hole, 
which ferved to fatten victims or the ^ icfccf 
colofl’us, in which crowds of perfom were 
burnt alive. At Bifcaw-woon, near St* Bu- 
rien s, in Cornwall, is a circular temple, con¬ 
fiding of nineteen ftones, diftant from each 
other twelve feet, having another in the centre 
much higher than the reft.” The fame writer 
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dcferibss a remarkable Druid templo Hiu re . 
main mg entire at Harries, one of the WeJieni 
i(lands of Scotland, and the moil wefterly of 
them all, which exhibits, in its plan, both 
aftrooomical fcience and ftrong remains of 
tliut physical worfhip to which die ancients 
were fo groSsly addicted, as it feems to have 
been erected to tiie Sun and the Elements, 
and in it, he informs us, Apollo, the deity of 
Clalfemifs, was adored. The body of this 
temple confifts of twelve obelisks, or columns, 
placed circularly, about feven teet high, two 
broad, and fix ditiant from one another, with 
one thirteen feet high in die centre, limped 
like the rudder of a ihip, doubt Jets the gno¬ 
mon. It has like wife tour wings, iiretcliing 
out from its Sides, confiding of tour columns 
each, pointing directly eaft, South, well, and 
north, to reprefent either the four dements, or 
the four cardinal points, as the twelve pillars 
doubtJcfr were intended to denote the twelve 
hgns of the Zodiac, The avenue, which 
is north, crmfiits of two rows of columns, 
of the fame fuse, and is ereded at the fame 
diifanccs as the former: the breadth of the 
avenue is eight feet, and the hones com- 
poling each tide nineteen in number, a 
Itrong additional proof of their acquaintance 

with 
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witt llie ancient Indian cycle of nineteen 
years.* 

SIOKEUESGE, A STUPENDOUS SOLAR TF.H- 
PiE: THE CIRCLE INDICATES HIS DISK; 
AND THE NUMBER OF STONES FORMING 
IT BEING SIXTY, THE GREAT SEXAGE¬ 
NARY CYCLE OF THE ASIATIC ASTHU- 

NOHES 9 . 

BUT, of alt the circular temples of tlie 
Druids, as Stonehenge is the mod confi- 
derable, a defeription of it, from the moft an¬ 
cient and the moft modem writer on that fulv 
waving all intermediate ones, is here pre- 
fented to the reader. 1 take it for granted, 
that the paflage cited by Diodorus, from l ie- 
cat£Eus § and before alluded to by Mr Knight, 
is this identical temple ot Stonehenge, or 
ChoirGaur, its ancient Biitilh name, mean¬ 
ing, according to Stukcley, the great cathedral, 
or trrand choir ; and furely no national church 
could ever better deferve that diftinguithed 
appellation. 

• Hiftory ef the Efniidi, toL i. p, 90. 

Diodorus 

JL'if. ' - 
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Diodorus relates that there is an iiland to 
the north, or under the Bear, beyond the 
Celtic, meaning Gaul, little inferior in magni¬ 
tude to Sicilv, in w Inch the Hyperborean race, 
as the Greeks denominated all thole nations 
that were iitttated north of the Straights of 
Hercules, adored Apollo, as the fupreme divi¬ 
nity. That in it was a magnificent eon it¬ 
erated grove with a circular temple, to which 
the priefts of the tfland frequently relbrted 
with their harps to chaunt the prudes of 
Apollo, who, for the (pace of nineteen years, 
(the famous aftronomical cycle of the Druids) 
ufed to come and converle with them, and 
what is more remarkable, they could (as if, 
fa vs Howland, they had the ufe of teldcopes, 
and I believe they had) fltew the moon very 
near them, and di (cover therein mountain sand 
heaps of caverns.* lie deferibes the iiland 
as a fruitful and pleafant iiland, and relates 
that moll of the inhabitants of it were priefis 
and fonglters. f le adds, that they had a lan¬ 
guage of their own; and that (bine Greeks 
had been in it, and prefented vaiuahle gifts to 
their temple, with Greek inferiptions on them, 
and that one Abaris came from them to 
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Greece, and contracted friendflup with the 
Delians, 1 ie concludes with fay mg, that, over 
their laered town and temple, there pretided 
a fort of men called Bo read re, (fo denominated 
by the Grecians of that dav f ) who were their 
priefts and rulers. 

Such is the account given near two thou¬ 
sand years ago of this celebrated temple, for 
it could mean no other, by Diodorus, the Si¬ 
cilian, from a writer dill prior in time, i 
ihall now, for the benefit of thofe of my rea¬ 
ders who may not be polVetVedo! Siukeley and 
other ex pen five writers on the lubjeOt, inlcrt 
the molt recent, and, 1 believe, the moft ac¬ 
curate, account of this gntnd but ruinous 
fabric extant j it is by Mr. Gough, in the new 
edition of Camden s Britannia. 

u Stosehenge (lands in the middle ot a 
fine flat area, near the furumit ot a hill, and is 
iudoled wii_h a circular double bank and 
ditch, near thirty leet broad, the vallum in¬ 
wards ; after eroding which, we alcead thirty 
yards before we reach the work. 

« The whole forms a circle of about one 
hundred and eight feet diameter, from out to 
out, ccmtiiting, when entire, ot fixty flones, 
thirtv upright and thirty imperils; of which 
remain only twenty-four upright, feventeen 

Handing 
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Handing and feven down, three feet and a 
half alunder, and eight imports. 

“ Eleven uprights have their five imports 
on them by the grand entra nee. Thefe itonea 
are from thirteen to twenty feet high. The 
Idler circle is fomewhat more than eight teet 
from the iniide of the outer one, and coulifted 
of forty Idler ft ones, (the higheft fix feet) of 
which only nineteen remain, and only eleven 
Handing: the walk he tween thefe two circles 
is three hundred feet in circumference. The 
adytum, or cell, is an oval, formed of ten 
ft ones, (from fix teen to twenty-two feet high) 
in pairs, with imports, which Dr. Stukeley 
calls trillions, and above thirty feet high, 
riling in height as they go round, and each 
pair feparate, and not conne&ed as die outer 
pair; the higheft eight feet. Within thefe are 
nineteen more fmallcr ftones, of which only 
fix are Handing. At the upper end of the 
adytum is an altar, a large flab of blue coarib 
marble, \ wenty inches thick, fixteen feet long, 
and four broad ; preftbd down by the weight of 
the vift ftones that have fallen upon it. The 
whole number of ftones, uprights, imports, 
and attars, is exactly one hundred and forty. 
The ftones are far from being artificial, but 
were, mod probably, brought from thofe called 
I the 
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the Grey Weathers* on Marlboreugh-Downs, 
fifteen or tixtecn miles off; and, ii' tried with 
a tool, they appear of the tame hardiiets, 
Grrain, and colour; generally rcddifli. the 
heads of oxen, deer, and other beaits, have 
been found in digging in and about Stone¬ 
henge; but the human bones our author 
lpeaks of only in the circumjacent barrows. 

« Dr. Stukcley, in 17S3, dug on the iidide 
of the altar, to a bed ot I olid chalk, mixed 
with flints. In the reign of Henry VIII. was 
found here a plate of tin, ini’eribed with many 
letters, but in ib ft range a character, licit 
neither Sir Thomas Elliott, a learned anti¬ 
quary, nor Mr. Lilly, mailer of St. Pauls 
fchool, could make them out. This plate, to 
the great lois of the learned world, was foun 

after loft. 

“ Two ftone pillars appear at the foot of 
the bank next the area in which die build¬ 
ings iiaud ; and theft- arc anfwered by two 
Spherical pits, at the foot of the faid bank, 
one with a iingle bank of earth about it, and 
the other with a double bank, ft para ted by a 
ditch. 

“ There are three entrances from the plain 

to the ftruduie, the moft ronfiderable of w hich 

is from the nortli-eaft: and at each of them 

were 
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were raffed, on the outfjde of the trench, two 
huge ftones, with two (waller within, parallel 
to them. The avenues to Stonehenge was firll 
observed hr Mr. Aubrey. Dr. Stukeley found 
that it had extended more than one thoufand 
Icvcn hundred feet.di>wn to the bottom of the 
valley, and was railed u little above the Downs, 
between two ditches. At the bottom it turns 
off to the right, or eaft, with a circular fweep, 
and then in a ltrait line goes up the hill be¬ 
tween two groups of feven barrows each, 
called the Kings Graves- The other branch 
points north-welt, and enters the Curftls. 
This is half a mile north from Stonehenge, 
ten thou fan d feet, or two miles, Jong, incloled 
by two ditches, three hundred and fifty feet 
ufutider." 

There is no occafion for my troubling the 
reader with any extended obfervations on 
thefe accounts of Stonehenge. Whoever 
has read, or may be inclined to read, my liif- 
tory of the origin of Oriental Architecture, as 
connected with the altrouumical and mytho¬ 
logical notions of the ancients, printed in the 
third volume of this work, and inferted there 
purpofely to ferve as his guide in the con- 
li deration of the form and ornaments of the 
facied fabrics of Alia, during the farther iu- 
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vcfligation of the phyfical theology of the 
Eiill, may fee moft. of the ulVer lions realized in 
the form and arrangement of this old Druid 
temple, Tor, in the firft place, it is circular, 
as it is there proved all ancient temples to the 
Sim and Vella* or elementaryJive, invariably 
were: In the fccond place, the adytum, or 
fanBum funBarum^ is of an mat form, repre- 
iciiiing the mundane egg, after the manner 
that all thofc adyta, in wliich the foe red fire 
perpetually blazed, the emblem ol that viva¬ 
cious invigorating energy, which, pervading 
the centre, warms and animates the whole 
uniyeiTe, were conltantlv fabricated: In the 
third place, the lituation is fixed ultronoini- 
call.v, as ’n e {hall make fully evident when we 
come to ipeakof Abury* the grand entrances 
both of this temple and that tuperb monu¬ 
ment of antiquity being [dated exactly north- 
caji , as all the gules, or portals, of the ancient 
caverns and cavern- tern pies were, elpecially 
thole dedicated to Mithra, that is, the Sun, 
who rifes in the call; and who, in his northern 
courl’e, iheds his molt benign influences, tor 
which realbn the Indians exult in dying when 
the fun is to the north of the equator: In the 
fourth place, the number of ltones and ujj- 
rights, making together exactly July, plainly 
°vol. vi. * alludes 
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allude* to that peculiar and prominent fea¬ 
ture of Alia l ie agronomy, the sexagenary 
cycle, being entirely of Indian and Chincfe 
invention, and, as we Ihall hereafter fliew the 
multiple of live revolutions of the planet 
Jupiter, while the number of Hones forming 
the inner circle of the cove, being exactly 
nineteen^ again difplays to us the famous 
Metonic, or rather Indian, cycle, and that of 
thirty, repeatedly occurring, the celebrated 
age, or generation, of the Druids: Fifthly, 
the temple, being uncovered, proves it to 
have been erected under imprellions limihir 
to thole which animated the ancient Peril a ns, 
who rejected the impious idea of confining 
the Deity, whole temple is earth and ikies, 
within the Icanty limits of an inclofcd forme, 
however magnificent, and therefore confe- 
quently, at all events, it mull have been 
erected before the mra of Zoroaiter, who tkm- 
rithed more than five hundred years before 
Chriit, and who firtt covered in the Peril an 
temples to face from extinction, by the vio¬ 
lence of wind and rain, the eon I berated fires; 
and, finally, the head and horns of oxen and 
other animals, found buried on the fpot, prove 
that the fenguinary rites peculiar to the folar 
fuperititien, and more particularly the Go- 
1 medha. 
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nicdha, or bull facrifice of Ind ia, were actually 
praftifed within the awful bounds ot this hal* 
lowed circle. 

ROL1.D R lCUj 

MEANING THE DRUTiJs’ VHtilj OR ClU- 
CLF, A SOLAR TEMPLE! THE WHEEL 
A SACRED EMBLEM IN INDIA, AND AL¬ 
LUDING TO TUB ROTA SOLIS. 

The circular temple next in fame and 
magnitude to Stonehenge it* that called Roll- 
dr ich, near Cl lipping-Norton* in OsJbrd- 
fliiie. It is deferibed by Stukeley, in his 
Aburv, as an open temple of a circular form, 
made of tlones fet upright in the ground. 
The columns that compofc the circle ot this 
temple, like thole of Stonehenge, are rough 
and unhewn, and the whole bears even, 
fllonger marks of age and decay than that 
venerable pile; for they appeared to out 
author to reiemble worm-eaten wood, rathef 
than ftone. The very name of this ancient 
work, which is in the moft ancient Britilh 
dialed, mdiiputably proves it to be of Druid 
original. Camden calls tliis circle Roile-rich 
ftones, and it is remarkable, that, in a book 
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repofited in the Exchequer, fiippofed by 
Dr. StukeJey to be Doom id ay-Hook, the 
name of llic adjacent town is Hated to be 
Eolfeiidrich. Now the term Rollendricfc* if 
rightly 1 polled, according to the ancient or¬ 
thography. the Doctor contends fliould be 
written lihoidrwyg, which means the Druid* 
JrAft 1 /, or circle. 

Dr Stukeley farther infers this to have been 
a Druid temple from llie me&fure on which it 
is erected. In a letter which he received from 
Mr- Dale, dated Wore file r, Aug. 19, l?l{i, 
utter that gentleman had vifited the antiquity 
at liis requelf, he acquaints him, that the 
diameter of t he circle was thirty-five yards. 
The Bifhop of London alio wrote him word, 
thnl the diftance, at Stonehenge, from the 
entrance nj the area to the temple itiWf was 
thirty-five yards: and that the diameter of 
Stonehenge itfejf was thirty-five yards. He 
fuppofes this admeafuretnent not to have 
been made with mathematical exactnels; but 
chimes, when we look into the comparative 
leale ol Lngliili feet and cubits, we difeem 
iixty cubits ol the Druids is the niealure 
fought tor. The diameter of the outer circle 
of Stonehenge and this circle at Rolldrich is 
lauC t !v equal. The circle it fell' is emu poled 
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of nones of various fl wipes and dimenfions, 
let pretty near together. They are flattifh, 
about fix teen inches thick. Originally there 
feettis to have been jltty in number, at prelbut 
there are twenty-two Handing, few exceeding 
four feet in height; but one in the very north 
point much higher than the reft, reran loot 
high, five and a half broad. There was an 
entrance to it from the north-eaji, as is the 
cafe at Stonehenge. 

To this account of Stukeley I have only to 
add. from Camden, that the country-people 
in the neighbourhood have a tradition, that 
thel'e llones were once men* thus transformed; 
that in the number of ftoncs compofiug this 
circle we find again the fexugenary cycle ot 
the Afiatics, and that a wheel was equally a 
fee red fymbol in India as with the Druids; 
the figure of a very largo wheel being cut deep 
on the rock in the very front of the Ele¬ 
phants! pagoda. The wheel was probably an 
ancient emblem of aftrononucal cycles; or 
rather, as a very ingenious friend of mine, 
Mr* Frere* one of the authors of that extra¬ 
ordinary production of juvenile genius, the 
Eton Microoofin, judicioufly intimated to me, 
on mentioning the lingular circtmifumce ol a 
if fuel occurring fo often Lu the antiquities 
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kith of India and Britain, it was the rota fuili 
tn which their peculiar fu perdition led thole 
infatuated idolaters continually to allude. In 
truth, by that espredion, the Latin writers 
meant the orb of the fun, mta pro folis orbe 
ufurpatur, fays Stephanas: as tkie Greeks 
ufed the word Sonus, 

I proceed to prefent the reader, from Mr. 
Gough’s Camden, with an account of the Ter¬ 
pentine temple of A bury; only premiling a 
few general obl'ervations concerning the an¬ 
cient SEKPENT-Womsiiip. 

It is impoffible to fay in what country the 
worth ip of lerpents firlt originated. 

The ferpent was probably a fymbol of the 
xcntoSxifiav, or evil genius: and thofe whole 
tears led them to adore, by way of paci tying, 
the evil daemon, created to the ferpent the firlt 
altar. In fucceeding periods, its annual re¬ 
newing ol its fkin, added to the great age to 
which it fom climes arrived, induced the pri¬ 
mitive race to make it the lymbol of immor¬ 
tality. Serpents biting their tails, or inter¬ 
woven in rings, were thenceforwards their 
favourite fymbols of vaft aftronomical cycles, 
ot the zodiac, and fomclimes of eternity 
itll li. In tills ufage of the iymbol we fee it 
infolding all the fiatues of gods and deified 
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rajahs in the facred caverns of Salfette and 
Eiephanta. Symbols alfo being the arbitrary 
fenfible Jigns of intellectual ideas, in moral 
pbUolbphy, the ferpent, doubtlefs, from what 
they themfelves obferved of it and from the 
Mofaic tradition concerning its being more 
rub tic than any other animal, became the 
emblem of wifdom. In the ancient hierogly- 
phical alphabet, it forms the figure S. It 
was therefore, mythology and philofophy 
that ftrft exalted the Serpent, from being con- 
iidercd as an evil dtcmon, and a fymbol ot evil, 
to the rank of a good daemon, and to be regard¬ 
ed as the fymbol of a benign and perfect annum. 

An ancient Phoenician fragment, preferred 
far pofterity in the CEdipus A’-gyptiacus, 
fully explains the notion which the Egyptians 
and other Pagan nations entertained of this 
compound hieroglyphic, the globe, wings, 
and s erf but, which decorated the portals 
of their proudell temples. Jupiter, (ays the 
fragment, is an imagined fphere: from that 
fphere is produced a ibrpent. The (phere 
iliews the divine nature to be without be¬ 
ginning or cud; the ferpent his Word, which 
animates the world, and makes it prolific; his 
wings, the fpirit of God, that by its mo¬ 
tion gives life to the whole mundane fyftem. 

k 4 This 
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Tliis is farther confirmed by Stukeley in the 
following paifage in his A bury. 

We learn repeater! ly from .Sane lion i at ho n. 
Porphyry, and oilier ancient authors quoted 
by Eh febius in the Prirparatio Evangelica, 
that the firlf fages of the world had jttlt and 
true notions of the nature of the Deity, con¬ 
formable to thofe of the Cl Indians: that, in 
their hieroglyphic way of writing, they de- 
figned the Deity and his niytterious nature by 
the fecreil figure of the circle, ferpent, and 
wings. Of thefc, the circle meant the Foun- 
tain of all Being; for, this being the moil per- 
feft and comprehendve of all geometrical 
figures, they defigned it for the lymbol of 
the Firil and Supreme Being; whole refem** 
blance we cannot find, wliofe centre is every 
where, and whole circumference is no where. 
The ferpent fymbolized the Son, or firft di¬ 
vine emanation from the Supreme. This they 
railed by the name of Ptha, which is derived 
from the Hebrew, meaning the Word, The 
wings fymbolhted that ilivine Peribn or Ema¬ 
nation from the former, commonly called 
Atkina Mttitdu but the Egyptians called him 
Hkrpr, liich in Hebrew Ggnifies winged. 
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A MAGNIFICENT DIUimCAE TEMPLE OF 
TilL SERPENTINE KIND. 

About a mile from Silbuvv-Hill i* A bury, 
a Hupendous monument of Druidi(in, firtt 
noticed by the iiujuilitive Mr. Aubrey, and 
tin ce accurately funeyed and com men ted on 
by die indefatigable Dr. Siuketey. A village 
of that name being built within its circuit, 
and out of its Hones; the gardens, orchards, 
ami other inclofures, have both disfigured and 
concealed the great original plan. 

The w hole is environed with an immenfe 
circular ram part, or terrace, ot earth, iixty 
feet broad; and a ditch within it, of die lame 
breadth. The diameter is one thtmfand four 
hundred feet, the circumference ibur-tboti- 
laud eight hundred feet, and the area indofed 
twcntjrtwo acres; through the centre of 
which runs the high road from Marlborough 
to Bath. The firtl circle of Hones within 
this area is thirteen thou fund feet diameter, 
and confdb of one hundred Hones, from fit 
teen tofeventeen feetfquare, reduced, in 1722, 
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to forty, of which, only feventeen were ihttid¬ 
ing, and about forty-three feet a funder, mea- 
furijjg from the centre of each ltone. 

Within this great circle, were two lefTer, 
each conii fling of two concentric circles, the 
outennotl of thirty, the inner of twelve, 
fton.es, of the fame lize, and at the fame tlif- 
tancc front each other as the others. The 
fbuthermnoft of theft? circular temples had a 
tingle ftone in its centre twenty-one feet high: 
the northeramoit a cell or kchla, formed of 
three ftones, placed with an obtnft? angle, to¬ 
wards each opening to the nnrth-eatt; before 
which lay the altar, as at Stonehenge. Both 
theft; temples were nlmoit entire about the 
year 1716; of tlie north temple, outer circle^ 
only three ftones remained handing in 1723 , 
and fiv down: of the Ibuth temple fourteen, 
half of them ftandinir. 

O 

In the fonth end of the line, connecting 
the centres of thele two temples, is a middle- 
ii*ed ftonc, with a hole in it, perhaps to fatten 
the victims to, N umbers of thele ftones have 
been broken by burning, to build ho lifts with; 
ami others buried, to gain the ground they 
flood on for pafttire. The two original en¬ 
trances to this flujtendous work were from 
the fouth-eatt and the weft, and each had an 
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avenue of ft ones. The firft of thefe, or Kennet- 
avenue, was a mile long, of one hundred and 
ninety fton.es on a fide, ol which remained 
feventy-two, in 17*20, terminating at Overton- 
Hill, which overhangs the town of M eft 
Kennet, and on which was another double 
civcle of forty, and eighteen other ftones. 

This was called, by the common people, 
the Sanctuary, and is deferibed by Mr. Aubrey 
as a double circle of ftones, tour or five feet 
liigh; the diameter of the outer circle forty 
yards, and of the inner fifteen: many were 
fallen, and now there is not one left. IIe 
fpeaks of the wall leading to it, let with large 
ftones, of which, he lays, one fide was nearly 
entire ; the otlier fide wanted a great many, 
lie noticed only one avenue from A bury to 
Overton-Hifl, having no apprehenfion of the 
double curve it makes: but he erred in laving 
there was a circular ditch on Overton-MiII. 
From die weft fide of Abuiy goes another 
avenue to Beckhainpton, of the fame length, 
and com poled of the fume number ot lloncs, 
of which fcarce any remain. On the north 
of this avenue was Longftones; a cove of 
three ftones, facing the Ibuth-caft; its back 
made of one of the ftones of the avenue. It 

flood on a little eminence, and ferved us a 
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diapel. This ftone and another flat one are 
each lixtecn feet high and broad, and three, 
and a halfthick: the third earned ofl’ Aubrey 
calls thefe the Devil's Quoits, Not far from 
them is Longitone Long-Barrow. 

I)r. Stukelev calculated the total number 

“ * 

of it ones employed to form this ltupemhms 
work of Druidifm, with its avenues and Over¬ 
ton-Temple, sit lix hundred and filly, He- 
fuppoted tliat altogether, when entire, it rc- 
prefented the Deity by a ferpent and circle; 
the former repre tented by the two avenues, 
Overton-Temple being its head; the latter 
by the great work within the vallum at 
A bury. 

At prelent, there only remains a few Hones 
Handing of this once magnificent and extra¬ 
ordinary monument of Druidical.architecture, 
fo conltructed, and of fuch materials, as to 
warrant the fuppofition, that neither the ra¬ 
vages of time, nor the chance of incident, 
could fo effectually have obliterated it for 
many ages to come. 

Windmill-Hill, North of A bury, is encom- 
palled with a circular trench, covered with 
barrows; in one of which 1 )r. Stukelev found 
an urn. The Hones employed in all thofc 
works, from fifty to feventy tons weight, are 

the 
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the fame as thofe at Stonehenge, brought 
from Marlborough-Downs, where (lie coun¬ 
try-people call them saesens, from a Phoe¬ 
nician word for a rock. 

Althou<;li the disfigured plan and ruined 
Hate of this vaft Dmidieal fane ibrbid us to 
fpeak concerning it with all that precifenefs 
and decition neeeflhry to the eftabliQuneiit of 
anew hypothecs; vet my conjecture of the 
ft ones being placed in number and order con¬ 
form lit to ideas founded in afmmomy, borders 
nearly upon certainty, when we confider the 
various corroborating circum fiances in the 
pivcetlini! account, flic remarkable numbers 
100, 60, 50, and IS, confiandy occurring, 
unavoidably bring to our recollection the great 
periods of afironomical theology; the century, 
the fexagennry cycle of India, the thirty years 
which formed the Druid age, the twelve tigns 
of the zodiac, and the number of years in 
which the revolutions ol Saturn are perform¬ 
ed; of which, multiplied by five, it has been 
pi*\ ioufly ubferved, the iexagenary cycle was 
originally lubricated. Thus the great circle 
couJifis,\ve arc told, of 100 ftones; the whole 
temple is* furrounded with a circular rampart, 
60 feel broad, and with a ditch of exactly the 
fame breadth, and the two concentric cir¬ 
cles, 
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ties Jnclofed vrithrn the greater, the eutermofl 
eonfifts of 30, the inner of 13 (tones. Dr, 
Stukeley compotes that the two avenues, the 
one leading to Sennet, the other to Beck- 
hanipton, were each formed of 190 Hones; 
but, of thefe fo very few remained for him 
to form a juit computation by, we may 
fairly, upon I lie ground of analogy, and as 
having an equal reference to aftronomieal cal¬ 
culation, llate the number of each to have 
been ISO, which, doubled, gives the total 
amount, of the days of the ancient year, be (ore 
it was reformed by t lie iiiperior corre^tncls of 
modem altronomcrs. That the Orientals ac¬ 
tually did regulate their deligns in architec¬ 
ture by fueh fanciful rules of menfuration is 
evident from what Diodorus Siculus tells tis f 
that the walls of Babylon were built by Se¬ 
mi minis, of the extent of 3fii> furlongs, to 
mark the number of days of the ancient year^ 
He adds, flie employed in that vail under¬ 
taking no lets than two millions of men, and 
one ttadium was eroded every day, till the 
whole was completed within the period of 
that year, the length of which the ineafure 
of their circumference was intended to repre- 
fent.* Nor did they confine their aftronomi- 

* DmmL SkuL p. (io- 
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cal atlufions to architecture only, for they en¬ 
tered largely into their religious and civil or¬ 
dinances, finee the fame author informs ns, 
that, at the tomb of Oliris, during the days of 
lamentation, the pridh, who were appointed 
to bewail his death, daily poured out libations 
of milk from 360 vales,* to denote the days 
of the primitive year, ufed in the reign of that 
monarch; and, again, that, at Acanthi*, near 
Memphis, on the Lybian fide of the Nile, it 
was an ancient immemorial cuflom, on a par¬ 
ticular leftival, for 360 priefis to fetch water 
from the Nile, in as many veffels, from that 
river, and then to pour the water into u great 
receiver perforated at the bottom; by which 
ceremony they repreieuted both the days of 
the ancient year and the ceafelefs lapfe of 
irrevocable time f Another Hill more re¬ 
markable (lory ot this kind is recorded by 
Herodotus, who acquaints us, that Cyrus, in 
his expedition again (t Babylon, in order to 
render the river Gyndes fordable for his 
army, as well as from a curious fpecies of re¬ 
venge for the loii* of one of the conic era ted 
holies of the fuu, drow ned in the previous at' 
* 

■ Diwi SfeaL Hb. i. p, RJiodomwmi^ 

t Ibidem, p, :og. 
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tempt to pafs that ftream, divided it into 380 
channels, the number of the degrees through 
which the fun himfdf pa ties in his progrels 
through the zodiac.* 

Thefe are all plain veftiges of the folar de¬ 
votion, as ivel) as proofs of its univcrial influ¬ 
ence which fpread from the plains of Babylon, 
where it originated under Belus, to the rocks 
and tore Its of Britain, firit tenanted by his 
potterity the Belidte, that primeval colony 
who inliituted the Beal l ine, and who, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bryant s and my own tuppo- 
fitiun, were the fabricators of Stonehenge and 
the deligners of Abvuy. Dr. Stokeley, alfo, 
we fee, eft imates the whole number of ftoncs 
interiperfed throughout the thipemlous work 
of Aburv to be t>aO: but, for the feafons al¬ 
leged above, no great violence will be offered 
to probability if we date them as 600, which 
is tbe precil'e period afferted by Jofephus, from 
the i radii ions of his nation, to have l>cen 
known to the anie-diluviaiis, and fluted by 
him to have been their annus truignus.'f' By 
this rvcle of fix hundred years, which Bailh 
terms iuni/olar, Jofephus is fuppofed to have 

* Hantdod* fib, w p. rig. 
t Jdftphi Alltiq, Jmkk* lib. ij cap- 1- 
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meant the period wherein the fun and moon 
return to the lame fituntion in the heavens iu 
which they were at the commencement of that 
cyclei and it is of this cycle that the gnat 
alf rouomer Caffini, cited in Long, fpeaks with 
fuch rapture, for he obferves, that this grand 
period, of which no intimation is Found iu the 
remaining monuments of any other nation, 
except the ancient Hebrews, is the fineft pe¬ 
riod that ever was invented, fmce it brings 
out the foiar year more exactly than that of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and the lunar 
month within about one iecond of what it is 
determined by modern aftronomers. If, adds 
Caffini, the ante-diluvium had fuch a period 
of 600 years, they mutt have known the mo¬ 
tions of the lim and moon more accurately 
than they were known fome ages alter the 
flood* 

But to refume the confideration ui other 
inte retting and important matters luggefted 
bv the furvey of Abury. When the reader 
recollects all that has been remarked in the 
preceding volumes concerning the northern 
afpetts of the gates of the ancient caverns 
and temples, it will be no final! corroboration 

• tong'* Aftfonsmy, to! u, p, 6 jj. 
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of ail h.vpotlmfis, irliidi would cltablilli lbcfo 
nninniii 1 llrueturos as the work of an (Jricutal 
colony, that the grand entrance to tins tem¬ 
ple, not Ids than Stonehenge, is towards the 
mrth-cojl quarter; for, as Stukdey lias very 
jujdidoiifly remarked, ever fince the world 
began, in building temples, or places oi re¬ 
ligious worll up, men have been Audio us in 
fettling them according to the quarters of the 
heavens; iiricc they conbdered the world as 
ihe general temple, or knulc oi Cod, and that 
all particular temples lhould Ik? regulated 
according to that idea. The raft naturally 
Hahns a prerogative, where the fun and all 
the planets and itarsanie: thecalt, therefore, 
they confide red as the lace and front oi the 
univerfal temple. The north was ccmlidered 
as the right hand, and great power of the 
world; the fmith as the left hand, or Idler 
power. For, when the fun approaches the 
northern region, [lulling over the vernal equi¬ 
nox, he brings plenty, and the fulncls of his 
benign hit!unices': when he returns to the 
tbuth, the fuel' of iisiiurc languifhes in its 
winter at lire; therefore they thought the 
polar region not only high eft, but ot woft 
eminence and cfleet. This ohfcrvatiou, he 
afterwards adds, immediately applies to our 

purpefe. 
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piiTpofe, for we cannot but obferve, that the 
whole of Abury temple, it* tine regard be bad 
to its figure, has its upper pari to the north, 
and its face, if we may ib fpcflk, towards the 
raft. In that direction tlie ierpent bends, 
that way the cove of the northern temple 
opens; that way the cove of Berkliampbm 
avenue: that wav the face of Stonehenge 
temple looks. So that the Druids appear to 
have the tame notions with the otiiei wile 
men of tlie Oriental ancients.* It has been 
observed, that, the two wings f>t Abury ate 
formed of two temples iridofed within the 
great circular temple; the one of tbefe is 
iituated on the north* and the oilier on the 
forth, on which our antiquary remarks: it 
fhoukl feem that the northern temple had the 
pre-eminence, and wus the mote t tic reel ot t he 
two: for, as the cove was the adytum ot that 
temple, fothe whole northern temple may be 
efteeined as the adytum of the whole work, 
the fouthem being as the body ofit.f 

Thefe temples, however, were not only thus 
placed with reference to ancient theological 
notions, ftritftly Oriented; but their itutions 


* See Stuksky'i Abury, p, 51* 
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were fixed with mathematical precision to 
coijefpond with the tour cardinal points. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that, in thus fixing 
their fituation, they ufed a eompafs, or mag¬ 
netic mftrument, and lie Inis molt ingeniouAy 
attempted to afeertain, from the variation oi 
that needle, the exact u*ra of the coultniCtion 
of cither building. 1 lc found the variatkmin 
all the works about .Stonehenge to be between 
fix and jfeven degree to the call ol the north, 
and at Aburv to be about ten degrees the 
fame war, and that as precitely as pofliblc. 
'Hii' eirrtttnftanec, he obforves, mult necel- 
I'arily excite attention; as, from this regular 
variation in both places, there is lefs real bn to 
fuppufe it accidental. 'Hie whole work was 
niaiiifcftly intended to be fet on the cardinal 
points of the heavens, but they all vary one 
way, and exactly the fume quantity. Thus 
Ken net-avenue enters the town of A bury ten 
degrees north of the north-writ point, which 
north-weft point was the Druids’ purpolV. 
The neck of the ferpent going down from 
Ovrrtmi-Hill regards Silbury preeiiely, and 
their intent was that it iliouhl be full welt; 
but ii is ten degrees north of the welt, the 
meridian line of the whole work pa fibs from 
Sillrury-Hill to the centre, of the temple at 

Abury: 
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Abm \-: this varies tea degrees to the eatt 
from the north point. The. fmpendous coy k 
in the northern temple opens ten degreesealt 
of north-cad; whereas it was their purpole 
that it lliould exadlv eorrefpond with north- 
eatt The diameter ol* the great circle of t he 
great ftoues at Abury, on which the north 
aud fontU temples are built, was dcligtied to 
have been fet cm the line from north-well to 
tbuth-cuit, but it verges ten degrees north¬ 
ward; and fo it b of all other particulars * 
The refulL of his oblegations on this point is, 
that, arguing upon Halley’s hypothetic that 
an entire revolution of the circle is performed 
in about the (pace of 700 years, aud judging 
from the different effed of the weather upon 
the refpedave llmctures, the great diveriity m 
the manner, oi the works, added to man) 
other coniiderations, we may conclude Abury 
to have been elected at leaft 700 years prior 
in time to Stonehenge- But it we take tw o 
entire revolutions ot that, circle, it will i lit n 
have been erected 1400 years previous to the 
other, which will carry us back to the time 
of Abraham, near two thouihnd years before 
t hrift, about which time the Doctor thinks 


* Abury, p. JJ. 
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the Tyrian Hercules led the iirit Phoenician 
colony to Britain. To all this accumulation 
fit' conjectural evidence by Siukcley, i (hall 
add, that the magnet is mentioned, by llm 
moft ancient (lailical writers, under the name 
of Lapis I h‘radius, in alluiiun to its averted 
inventor Hercules; and Dr. Hyde enables 
nit? to allinn, that the Chaldeans and Ara¬ 
bians have immemorialIv made life of it. to 
guide them over the vait deferts that over- 
fpread their refpedive countries,* According 
to the Chiueie records, alio, the Emperor 
Chun?-Vang, above a thouiaud years before 
Chrilt, prefen ted the ambatladors of the king 
of Cochin-China with a fperies of magnetic 
index, which, fays Alurlimus, ** eerie monflru- 
bat iter. Jive terra itlud, jive. inari JbcientibmJ 
Hie Chinefe, he adds, call tliis inftmmeut 
Cin vax; a name by which they at this day 
denominate the metrincrJ compa / ss\- In rdpeel 
to the Indians, there can he little doubt of 
their having been as early acquainted with 
the magnet, us the eailieit of thole nations 
whom their gems ami rich manufactures 
allured to their cuaii, and whole lliores they 

* See Hyde dc Vctnum PerJlfuris, p. |Sf^ 

i M*rtinitt»* Sin. p> tq6 . 
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theuifelvcs vifited in return; and that they 
were in the rcmoteft tents, engaged not leh 
than the Phoenicians in projects ot diftnnt 
commerce and navigation, which cannot he 
extensively carried on without a* knowledge 
of the magnet's powers, 1 have thfeflrong and 
envious evidence to produce ; for, in the moil 
venerable of their lacred law-tin els. the In- 
ftrtutes of IS [otui, that is, the firit, or Sway- 
ambhuva Menu, fuppofed by the Indians to 
have been revealed by that primaeval legisla¬ 
tor many millions of years ago, and to which, 
in fad, after mature deliberation. Sir'William 
Jones cannot atlign u lets ancient date than 
one thoofand or fifteen hundred years before 
the t'hriftian a?ra, but which is, probably, of 
a fitr Aipcrior traditional nntkjuity, theit is a 
curious paffage on the legal intereft of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, 
“ w ith an exception in regard to adventures 

at tea*"* 

Future inveftigadon, and our increaring 
knowledge relative to the early growth of the 
fclcnces m India, will probably deuumftrate 
the fait which is here only fuppofed- The 
channel, by which they might have very eatily 


* See TdJ. i. iig, and wL Li, p. J,i- 
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became acquainted with its wonderful pro¬ 
perties, mult be infiaatly apparent to every 
one who reflects on the innumerable benefits, 
which the diTcovery of fo ineftimable a trca- 
fure has belt owed upon mankind. In 
the itupendous acq million may, in my opi¬ 
nion, be (afe)y afiigned to divine Revelation 
v on chi id i-d to Noah, that it might Ik* an un¬ 
erring guide to that holy and favoured patri¬ 
arch when inclofed in the dark bofutn ol the 
ark. Nor is it at all improbable that the 
Deity, by whole expreis direction that ark 
was fabricated, ihould impart, at the fume 
time, the knowledge of a magnet i cal index 
to direct its devious courle, amidlt the bound- 
lei’s darknefe that reigned around, and the 
united fury of the conflicting elements. The 
momentous fccret thus intruded to the patri¬ 
arch might lie tranfinitted down to lib imme¬ 
diate pofterity, and by them inviolably pre¬ 
ferred, till the period arrived when the en¬ 
larged population and increuiiug commerce 
of mankind rendered its divulgement necel- 
fary, towards fulfilling the benevolent deiigns 
of that Providence, who conftitutcd man a 
fecial and an iuquilUivc being. 

An inquiry has already in part been infti- 
tuted into the real country and «Eru in which 

Hercules 
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Hercules tlotirillicd; and I have ihewn, that 
neither the Hercules of Tyre, nor yet of Egypt, 
were the firfl whole actions are recorded on 
the page of hiftorv* There was, we have 
leeti, a Chaldean (that is, an Indian) Her¬ 
cules, or, as we have found him before deno¬ 
minated, an Hercules Bclus, prior in time to 
all who bore the name; and upon ihat ia&, 
which I hope to eiVablilh beyond all doubt, 
depends a great part of the novel Ivltem 
winch I mean to purlue in the courfe ol 
the Indian IJiftory; for every man has 
his iyllem before him when he commences a 
great historical undertaking; and, it the lylteni 
be founded ou a pro[jer buiis, that is, of 
fads recorded in profane, compared with and 
illengthened by thofe of (acred, hiftorv, it is 
to be' hoped that fuch fyftem merits, and will 
find, fupport. 

For the information alluded to, we are in¬ 
debted to a celebrated and eloquent Pagan 
writer, whole account, in this inflance, won¬ 
derfully corroborates the true t v Hem ol f acred 
theological hiftory. It is Cicero, who, alter 
enumerating the relpcdtive genealogies ot all 
tliofe who bore the name of Hercules in the 
ancient world, acquaints as, tbat_“ the Indian 

Hercules 
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Hercules is denominated Belos;'* and f 
hope, hereafter, in the regular luitorv of an¬ 
cient India, to make Itill more and more- 
evident wliat lias already been after ted, that 
to this renowned Aflyrian and Indian con¬ 
queror. who, under the name of Jiali, en- 
grolfcs three of the Indian Avatars, is to lie 
afcribed the greateft part of the numerous 
exploits of that celebrated perfonage in dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the world; exploits of 
which the memory was deeply rooted, and 
continued for a long time to nourilh, in every 
colony that emigrated from Alia, deeply 
blended with their hiftorv and interwoven 
with their mythology. He was, as before 
oblervcd, and the fact ought to be perpetually 
borne in mind, ronliantljr compared, for the 
fpleiulour nf his actions and the extent of 
liir> power, to the sux that illuminates and 
leems to govern the world ; anti the name of 
Baal, and Ih’l, was equally applied to both 
the monarch and the orb. Of tliete atler- 
tions there cannot. In any nation, be given 
more linking and direct proofs than have al¬ 
ready been brought forward retpeftiug their 


prevalence 
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prevalence in Britain: here, we have feen tlve 
(acred tires in honour of Bklus once flamed 
over the whole ifluud. Mr. Toland, in that 
part of his hiftory of the Druids which has 
been fo often referred to and in part ex¬ 
tracted, but never la? to re infer ted at length, 
gives the following account of thele feiuval 
fires. u On May-eve the Druids made pro¬ 
digious fires on thele cams, which, being 
every one in light of foine other, could not 
but afford a glorious ihow over a whole na¬ 
tion. Thele fires were in honour of Beal, or 
Bealan, latinised by the Roman w riters into 
Belenus, by which name the Gauls and their 
colonies underftood the Sun .* and, therefore, 
to this hour, the firft day of May is, by the 
ab-original Iriih, called La Bf.altline, or 
the day of Bel iris fire. May-day is like wile 
culled La Be alt fine by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who are no contemptible part of the 
Celtic offspring. So it is in the Isle of Man: 
and, in Armoric, a priettis Hill called Belle, 
or the lervani of Bel, aud the priefthood 
J3eleoif.th/'* 

This Indian Hercules, therefore, tins en¬ 
terprising god-king Belus is the true proto- 

« See yc lunTfi Hiftoiy of tke Druid*, p. 7a 
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type of him who was wdrlbipped at Tyre,and 
ivils ihc great promoter of commerce and na¬ 
vigation; of him who was adored as the van- 
quilher of Bufiris in Egypt, and whole twelve 
labours are the fymbob of the San toiling 
through the twelve iigns of the zodiac; of 
him, in thort, whole complicated liiftory was 
in after-ages, with all its extravagances, 
adopted by the fabulous Greeks, One of the 
molt curious and remarkable ot the mylho- 
Wic feats of Hercules w as his lading in a 
golden cup, which A polio, or the Sun, had 
given him, to the malts of Spain, where he 
fer up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this pailage Macrobius remarks,' Ki*o autan 
arbitror non poculo Jlcrcuhm maria iraiif- 
vtictim, jiti navig'to cut sqrrno tmnat Jmt* 
From this fable of the golden cop, which was 
probably no more than a gilded \ellel, we 
may both collect in what manner the cele¬ 
brated feats of Hercules are to be undrrrtuod, 
and arrive at an important hiiloncal truth 
concealed under the allegory, that Hercules, 
or at leaft a chieftain, or colony, a {Turning 
the name of their line reign, a rircumftancc 
not umifmd in the earlieft periods of ume 

v Viik Macrobii Saturnalia, libiT, tap. 31, p> oci. 
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vifited Europe, and tranfporlcd (hither the 
theological rites and civil ctiftoms of the 
Oriental world; hut How they could perform 
with lately and fuecds to (liftant and hazard¬ 
ous a voyage, without the aid of the mag¬ 
netic needle to conduct them, mutt he left to 
the eonli derat ion ot' thole of my reader*, who 
may reject the hypo theft* above fubinitied to 
them. 

It ought not to be concealed, however, 
that by tome mythologifta* and el'|>erially by 
the author of tome letters, on this fubjvct, to 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, ibis imttciiuus vafe, 
given by Apollo to Hercules, is contended to 
have been itfelf the mariners compals-box, t>>{ 
which, not in which, he failed over the valt 
ocean. The fame author contends, that the 
image of Jupiter liamnun, whole Libyan 
temple, according to Herodotus, took its rite 
from Phoenicia, was nothing more than a 
magnet, which was earned about by the 
prieib, when the oracle was coniulied, in a 
golden fctfpkus: that the famous golden Heece 
was nothing clfe: whence, he lays, the fliip 
which carried it is laid to have been feufible, 
ami pofiefled of the gift of fpeech; and, ft- 
mill V, that the high authority of Homer may 
be adduced to corroborate the conjecture, that 
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the Phaeacian.s a people renowned for nautical 
icicnce, had the knowledge of the magnet; for 
he obfcrves, either that certain lines in the 3th 
book of the Odyfley, defcribing the Pbaiacian 
veffeb asinftinfi with foul, and gilding, with¬ 
out a pilot, through the patlili fs ocean to 
their place of ddtination, allude to the at¬ 
tractive power of the magnet, or elfe are ut¬ 
terly unintelligible.* Wliatfoever truth there 
may be in this ftateraent, it is evident, from 
the extenfive intercourfe anciently carried on 
between nations inhabiting oppofite parts of 
the globe, tv here the jlars, peculiar to their 
own native region, coultl no /anger o/fonl them 
the menus of fafe navigation, that the im¬ 
portant difeovery mult be of far more ancient 
date than the year ot our Lord J -60, to which 
It is generally alligncd, and hv the means ol 
Marco Polo, a man famous for his travels into 
the EafL 

Before I conclude thrfc ftrifhires on Abuty, 
another ciicumitance of ft l iking affinity be¬ 
tween the Scythians and old Britons Jliould 
by no means be omitted. 


* Srt an Intjmrj- Into the Fttriarclial md DrtitdieaJ Religion* by tbe 
Rev, Mr- €«kk^, 
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In my parallel of the ancient Scythian and 
Indian liiperftidons, I have repeatedly men¬ 
tioned the cuilom of interring with die vene¬ 
rated kings, moll beloved in each country* 
their favourite in millers, women. In ales, amis, 
and accoutrements. In opening Silburv-llil!, 
together wil.li the body ol' the inhumed mo¬ 
narch, the workmen found a bridle, a folid 
hotly of raft, which Dr. Slukcley purcliaied 
tin the foot, and of which he has given an en- 
Lravinir. In other barrows, deleribed in pace 
45, they found, together with the body,other 
pieces of armour, fpear-heads of iron, knives 
iwords, gold rings, and fragments of gulden 
ornaments. They likcwilb dug up teveral 
large beads of amber, fbmc of glais ena¬ 
melled: Ionic were of a white colour, others 
blue and azure. Now vofarics of beads fonn 
a conitanl appendage to the Brahmin hermits 
or Vogec penitents, which they count with us 
much enraptured zeal as uuy eulhuJialt oi 
the Roman church, which imported tins at 
the linuc time as it did the other fuper¬ 
fidious of Alla. The introduction of heads 
into religious ceremonies aroie from the 
attachment of the Alia lies, like the oid 
Pythagoreans, to 1 acted and my Ideal num¬ 
bers. 
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Concerning this bridle, it ihould be farther 
obferred, Dr. Stukcley affirms, that it was the 
bridle of an ancient Britiih chariot, and 
hence prefunies, that the firft Britiih Let tiers, 
being an Eaftem colony, learned to fabricate 
and make ufe of that kind of carriage from 
the Egyptians and other Eaftero nations, who, 
even fo early as the time ot Jolepb, made uie 
of chariots both in war and peace. He adds, 
that they are mentioned in the wars carried 
on by Joftiua againft the Catiaauitcs as being 
ufed by the latter, and that the Britiih cha¬ 
riots have ever been famous, fitice the Homans 
in the height of their luxury and glory made 
ufc of Britiih chariots. 

Etfcda cahtis Jljte BrUamm jugis. 

On the contrary, I contend, that, as the In¬ 
dians have ever made uie of war-chariots, 
with a numerous train of which Porus at¬ 
tacked Alexander, and as the Scythians were 
act u Homed to tranfport them (elves and tami- 
lies, over the vaft plains of Tartary, in rude 
carriages of timilar conilmdion, if a foreign 
origin mull be udigued them, they might full 
as probably* at leall, have derived them from 
that quarter as from Egypt. 


Tn £ 
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TIIE AXGUiyUM, OR see pent-egg of tiif. 
l>li L IDS, 

A serpent was always an iniporta nt 
Jynibol in the ancient inyflerics; ti living one 
wo have fern, in a former volume, was thrown 
into the boibm of the candidate for initiation 
in Lhofe of Mithras; it was efteemed an em- 
hlem of immortality, from the great age it 
finite times arrives at, and of regeneration, 
from the annual lhcdding of its ft in. In the 
ntyllerioos rites of Druidifm it was a fymboJ 
not left in reqocft; the aguinum was a charm 
of wonderful power, and cotiftn fitly carried, 
liifpciuled from the neck, on llie botbm of 
the Druid. Pliny has thus defcribed its 
formation, A agues innitmeii njiate eonvutuli, 

, Oili if ' 1 fanrium corptn * umqu c iptanis urtifici coin- 
phitt glomeraHtur; angainum apjieUatur, Dni- 
idiijibilis hi dit tint m/uhlhm jafluri f jhgogtie 
vporfci'e i/iUrcipiy tie tdiurem atiingai: prv- 
fttgcrc raptomn eqtto: jkrpentts enim hi/lqtti^ 
donee arccantur a tan is nUcnjus intcrvpitu.* An 
infinite number of fnak.es entwined together. 



* FJimi Nat. Hist. lib. xjusc. rap. j, 
TOE. VI- W 
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in the heat of luvnmcr, roll themfelves into a 
nijifs; anti, from the faliva ifluing from their 
jaws, and t he fweat and froth of their bodies, 
that egg is engendered which is called an* 
guinuni. By the violent lulling of the Id fer- 
pcuts, the egg is in reed aloft into the air, and 
the perftni dettined to lee ore it mult catch it 
in the lag us. or holy veftment, before it reaches 
the ground, or otherwife its virtue is bit. It 
is neceflhry that he iliould be mounted on a 
fwit\ ho rib, for the ibrpents will purfue the 
mvilher, with envenomed rage, to the brink 
of the fir ft river* whole waters alone flop 
their purtbit. lie adds, that this ceremony 
of gaining the anguimim is only to be under¬ 
taken at a particular period ol the moon; 
that this egg was thought to render the 
poffcffor fortunate in every caufc which he 
undertook, and triumphant over all his ad- 
verfaries; and, ol his own knowledge, lie 
aflbrts, that a Roman knight, who was agi¬ 
tating a fail at law, and addicted to Dmitri tin, 
was put to death by Claudius Coelkr for en¬ 
tering the forum with the anguimim in his 
boll.,iit r under the perluuiion that it would 
influence the judges to give a decilion in his 
favour. 


Toland 
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1’oland informs us that the ovum angut- 
num is, in Brit ill), called glain-netdr, or fcr- 
pcut of gfafs; and, in truth, the whole rela¬ 
tion above inferted was no more than a fabri¬ 
cated tale of the Druids to impofe on the 
vulgar. 

I heir hnnJt. by this charm, to controul the 
current ot deftiny, added to their pretended 
Ikill in magic, Herved to bind down, in the in- 
dijlhluble bonds of 1'u peril it ion, their abjedt 
Britifli valla Is, not Jets than the horrible in¬ 
cantations, with confecmted g rat's, of the 
Brahmins, tended to overawe anti opprefs the 
more timid race of India. Mr. Camden gives 
the following account of the remains of this 
fwperdition in Britain. u In mod parts of 
Mules, throughout ull Scotland, ami in Corn¬ 
wall, we find it a common opinion of the 
vulgar, that, about midlummer-e ve, (though 
in the time they do not all agree,) it is ufual 
for fnakesto meet in companies; and that, by 
joining heads together and lulling, a kind of 
bubble is formed, which the reft, by conti¬ 
nual hilling, blow on, till it pafles quite 
through the body, and then it immediately 
hardens, and re tumbles a glafs ring, which 
whoever finds [as fume old w omen and chil¬ 
li £ drcti 
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dren art* per funded] (hull profper in all his 
undertakings* The rings thus generated an* 
called Glrfiiett Xndiwtlt: in Englifh, liiakr- 
ftones. They arc imall gluts an mi lets, com¬ 
monly about half as wide as our finger-rings, 
hut much thicker, of a green colour uffeally, 
though fometimes blue and waved with red 
and white, * 

To thefe l'erpent-ftones, formed in imitation 
of the imagined itnguinuin, as numerous «md 
wonderful virtues were attributed as to the 
famous cohni-flone of the Brahmins, an an¬ 
cient article of commerce al Surat, Mr, In¬ 
land, in addition, informs us, that they were 
worn about the Druid, as a ipecies ol magi¬ 
cal gem; ihat they were in fafliion either 
perfectly fphirkal, <>r in the figure of a lentil, 
and were generally made ot cbrjital and 
a gate.-j- 

i cannot conclude this article without ob- 
ferving. that Mr. Mafcn, in his Curnrtams 
alluding to this rite of Druid i I'm, has very 
poetically anil accurately detailed the pre¬ 
ceding relation of Pliny: 

-- Cut 

--- tf -" ' 

* C^rrwicn + i. nritupma, p* Si|- 
f Set Tobfltl'a HiHuiy of the DntM*i vot- i- P* ^ 
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——— But teU me yet* 

From thi? grot of dm mis and fjidUa 
W bene our mrilron filter dwells, 
Rroiimis* hiv. 111v holy hum] 

Sui. lv brought ihi hruid-mtnid r 
And tJie p ul cut whir r-jtoiit w 
Hernler'd Tore llfcuitumutd ntmrn, 
WJuMi, In undulating twiiit'. 

The fnnmiug fnakes prolific join $ 
Whtn tItey hifs, :md when they bear 
Tbeir vv^r^d'roLJi egg aloof in air: 
Thiiinztr, before to earth it fall, 

Tbe Druid, in hist hallow'd pulI P 
Receives the prize* 

And miiaiit flies. 

Follow'd by tfr envenom'd brood. 

Till be crofi tlie ciiryflaJ flood. 


LUSTtlATTOVS or THE IXDXAXS AND OI-B 
BftlTOXS* 

Tin, i; f. were many other evident ivlirsdif- 
pf d' d overall live Gentile world of the reB- 
gion and faerrd riles of the Brahmins; nor 
i* the Clmftian world t at this day, entirely 
free from litem, efpectally that portion of it 
. in which the lIonian Catholic religion flou- 
riflia At the entrance of all t he Eaftern 
temples, were placed veil els. filled with conlc- 
crated water, with which the votaries at their 
entrance hefpritikled thcmielves; and this 

m 3 cuftom 
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cuftom, there can fcarcely be a doubt, ori¬ 
ginated in India, where large tanks for the 
ablution ot' a people, whole laws of unfathom¬ 
able antiquity are not Ids immutable than 
thole of the Medes and Pcriians. to this day 
remain invariably placed in the tiout of their 
pagodas, without previous ablution in which 
the Hindoo dares not approach the altar of 
his God. The antiquity, therefore, and uni- 
verfality of this practice, as well as that of 
ufmg eonfe crated bends in their worth ip of the 
J)pity, common to tire Brahmins not lefs than 
the Druids, apparently demonftmte tTom w hat 
primaeval fource the votaries of modern fit per - 
ft it ion in Rome, have borrowed this Afiatie 
rite. One incentive of thefe innumerable pre¬ 
ferred ablutions was, doubt!els, to obtain 
invigorated health in a relaxing clime : hut 
the firft origin is to be Ibund in tiie precepts 
of religion; for, as they beheld that frequent 
liibinerlion in water wafiied away the hairs 
and leprous iliJeules of the body, fc from 
analogy they conceived that purifying cle¬ 
ment might gradually abfterge the impurities 
of the polluted foul, I ventured, in a for¬ 
mer chapter of this work, when relating the 
count lei's ablutions of the Brahmins, to ha¬ 
zard an aficrUou, aiul hereafter 1 Iltall en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour fully to prove it, that there was an¬ 
other incentive to ablution to be found it! tm- 
d it ions huntied down in the family ot Noah 
relative to the purgation and purification 
which the earth-underwent from tjhe waters ot 
the deluge, Spencer* in the following pafliige, 
fpeaking of the Jew till purifications by water, 
is decidedly of this opinion : iinne ahlutiunem 
arbiter Jvi/c inter injUtuUt Vetera orta pojl 
m,\GJ i lt m Dt Lt-viua in m moil r a aql'a 
eURCATI MuNDl * 

We have leva what innumerable vales and 
batons forthe purifying water there were ex- 
Jodiated in the ancient caverns of Salfette and 
Elephaiita; and both the period of their fa¬ 
brication and tin* outturns of the Indians, 
hii inctnontiiii/ cjioblifkcd, in nil prevent any ide.i 
being entertained that they were borrowed 
from auv other people. Now that the Druids 
invariably ui'ed limilar rite's is evident from 
the infinite number ot hollow vales, or ioc fe¬ 
ta Ions, as Or. Borlafe, in his chapter on the 
fubject calls them, continually found fculp- 
tured upon or adjoining to all the Cants, 
or mercurial heaps, ot the old Druids. 
Some of thefe roek-baibns which he defciibes 

# V«J* Spciiccr^t Leg, Hebn p* iO$Q» 
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are of coufiderahle depth and breadth; are 
placed in regular and luccHllvc order one be¬ 
low the other on the loft it-Li eminence* of 
their craggy temples, far beyond the reach 
of defilement, to catch* us it fell, the hal¬ 
lowed dew for iuiiration, and to receive the 
pure white dukes of virgin foow, which, 
refined by the chemical hand of nature, de¬ 
fended from that heaven to which their 
prayers were add relied, unpolluted by tlvofc 
earthly particles for ever blended with the 
water immediately derived from ponds and 
rivers. iL I have ohicrvi'd, 1 'fays Dr. Borlafc, 
“ lb many of tkofe rock-batons in the t urns 
of Com wall, that I may venture to lay there 
is hardly any conlidemble group of rocks in 
tliele welkin parts which has not more or 
Ids of them. There are two forts of them; 
fomc have lips or channels to them, others 
have none. The tlmpe of them is not uni¬ 
form: fume arc quite irregular: fume are 
oval; and ibmc are exactly circular. They 
are frequently I bund on the tops of Logan, 
or rockmg-ltones, and Should therefore teem 
to have lb me affinity to, and Ik* iiibl’crvient 
to, llic fame 1 pecies of fuperliilion,’'* 

* Boehm s Anliqtiitk* of Cornwall, p« 54a* 
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THE TJIAXSTMIC HATTON OF TIIF UttUIDS 
THE LEADING FEATtT It E IN' TILE DHA1I- 
M1N' JU1 Lie ion : A XU, ACCORDING TO 
DOT Hi THjB VVOKH> WAS TO HE DF.STEOl- 
£H BV A GENERAL CuX FLAG RATION* 

In that ancient book, the In dilutes of 
Menu, compiled, at lead, many centuries be- 
tore Pythagoras was bom, there is a long 
elm pier confining of one hundred and twenty- 
tlsc llucas or liuuaus on traasmig ration 
a xu final BEATirviiE, and tliat chapter 
was perhaps the tirii public promulgation of 
this dogma in Alia. The doctrine delivered 
in it is .exceedingly curious, and by no means 
limits the journey of the nietempfydiolis to 
human and licitlal forms ' it UQplifoils tho 
wandering foul in vegetables, and plunges it 
info the depths of the mineral world. All 
beings cmaue from 'the great fpirit: 11 From 
the fubilancc of that Supreme Spirit are dil- 
inil'll, like fpniksi from (ire, innumerable vital 
fpirits. which pevj>oiually give motion to crea¬ 
tures oxaltoJ and bate.” Sianza l'i. Thefe, 
as they licit proceeded from the great Brahme, 
aftur travelling the tuiivcrie, return to and 

arc 
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arc finally abforbed in him, as their cen¬ 
tre. The Deity is there reprefeutcd as pu- 
nifhing only lu purify his creatures; not to 
gratify his vengeance, hut for the purpofes ot 
example anti reform. Nature itfelf exhibits 
only one vaft field of purgatory for the dalles 
of exiftence: eternal torments tor temporal 
tdeuces arc utterly difdaiiued. The meaning 
and refitH of the whole teem to be (timmcd 
tip in the 73d ami 81 ft ftanisas. “ As far as 
-vital lbuls, addicted to fcufuality, indulge 
themfelves in forbidden pteafures, even to the 
fame degree fhall the acutends of their fenfes 
be railed in their future bodies, that they may 
endure aimlagous |tains” * With whatever 
d ifpofition of mind a man fliall perform, in 
this life, any a£t religious or moral, in a fu¬ 
ture body, endued with the fame quality, fliall 
he receive his retribution." On the fubjettof 
fin At beatitude there occur, towards the 
dole, fome moll fublmie ftanzas ou the omni¬ 
potence and Omni prefence of the Divine Spirit, 
worthy of the true religion itfelf, which I 
fliall notice hereafter, when more particularly 
examining that venerable fragment, conclu¬ 
ding my remarks at prefent with felectiug 
the following one more immediately cou¬ 
riered with our fubjed. “ Equally per¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving the fupreme foul in all beings, and 
all beings in the fopieme foul, the tranfoiigra- 
tor facrificcs his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
Ipirit of God, unci thus approaches the nature 
of that foie divinity, who fbiues by his own 
effulgence* Stanza 9 T. 

The foundation of this fanciful doftrinc 
ft'em s to have heed a (inn perfuadon tliat the 
foul of man is formed of a lub ft a nee not pe¬ 
ri il table like the body, but flourifhing with 
unimpaired vigour through all the vici ilk tides 
of exiftence. The fupport and general pro¬ 
pagation of it among the philofophers of 
Atiu was an anxious ileiirc to account tor the 
innumerable evils incident to life, and to vin¬ 
dicate Providence in its government of the 
world. The full opinion they undoubtedly 
had from the Noachtdre, of whom Menu, if 
not Noah himfolf difgirifcd by mythology, 
ranked in the very Jiift chtft. flic fecund 
originated in the fpeeulatiousof fanciful tne- 
taphyficiam, who, fond of diving into myf- 
tcries beyond the grafp of man’s limited coin- 
prehenlion, created upon the fublime and fo- 
licl balls of the foul’s i 111 mortality an airy 
foperftruchire, by no means naturally con¬ 
nected with if, or affording any juit grounds 
for the fupport of it- It has been ailerted, 

that 
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that Pythagoras did uot propagate the notion 
of die defer at of the tranfinigoiting ionl into 
iiiiY frame below the human. Bnt the anti¬ 
quity ;tnd high aiithority of this reeeittly-dif- 
euvcivd volume fliould, t conceive, have 
fufUcititt weight with antiquaries to induce 
them to conclude, ihat Pythagoras, who 
doubtlefs derived this, with many other iiugu- 
Jar doctrines, from the Indian Brachtnaus, did 
not confine the wandering of the foul to the 
human frame alone; but inculcated its ©cear 
iionnl defeent into brutal forms. It a I Id 
greatly ilrenglhensthe altertioii ofCtsfo* the 
tenth of which has been warmly eontejled, 
that the Druids, who probably had ihts doc¬ 
trine from llu* fame primaeval fourre, not- 
vvitUftandUig foilie inconiitlencies to which 
liiyh an opinion gives birth, not only believed 
in the traufmigratiot), but adopted the doc¬ 
trine in all the latitude in which the original 
inventors admitted it. 

lie final deft ruction of the cxilVing world 
by tire was, alio, not h is a tenet of the Brah¬ 
mins that we have proved it was of the In¬ 
dians; for, fays Ca’far, conditum mumbm 
t •* edt 1 ban t, ft a lit/ ittmdo igni ferittfrttm . Among 
buiJi leets. probably, the doctrine was origi¬ 
nally drawn from the lit me Source, traditions 
7 , - • derived 
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derived from Revelation, relative to the sipn- 
kiitailalis ul'nature, prevalent in the family of 
the Noaclikhv. In truth* this is the only ra¬ 
tional mode of accounting for a dogma io 
utiiverlally received in the Oriental and G re¬ 
man ltliools: tbr IhcdifcipKes ofZornaftcr and 
Plato alike Mieved in the general conflagtSH 
bon; ami the doctrine is conlirmed by the 
fulenm and decided voice of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans or ancient Maui, hi light that it 
would happen when all the planets met In 
conjunction in the fign Cancer, in the lame 
manner as tin* great deluge I uni taken place, 
when, according to their alrrniioimcul books, 
llic planets were in conjun&ion in that of 
Capricorn. 5 The Stoics, who. alio, believed 
in the ddl ruction of the globe by the alter- 
11 ate violence of water and fire, conceived, 
lliat the gtapd eataiirophe by lire would lake 
place at the cad of the annus nuuzuus, or 
SU.llOO common years: in which fpaei a com¬ 
plete revolution of the zodiac, by tlie pjtjcci- 
lion of the equinoctial points, alter the lup- 
]Kifed rate of a degree in one hundred years, 
would lie effected. The conceptions on this 
head both of the Oriental and Greek phllofos 


* Scrofui iri bcilCL-x Nal. Qtieft* life, UL 29. 
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pliers, according tr> riorum Apollo, were de- 
gaudy lymbtriiaed by the hiltory of l he phoe¬ 
nix, a bird fabled to be a native of the Eart, 
and the only one of its fpccics capable of ex¬ 
iting at one period. At the expiration of the 
cheat year this bird is feigned regularly to 
appear, a prelude of its approaching diilbiu- 
tiun, and, having formed itfelf a nett of the 
moll fragrant fpices, to depolit it on the altar 
of the fun at Heliopolis where, being imme¬ 
diately let on lire by the rays of that fun, the, 
for fume time, hovers over it, then plunges 
into the Ihiumig bed, and is confirmed toge¬ 
ther with it* From its allies another phoenix 
fprings young, vigorous, and beautiful, the 
exprellive emblem of regenerated uaturcand 
a now-formed world. It was ait ullufion to 
this tradition of a general conflagration, in the 
opinion of Porphyry who relates the fact, 
that the Egyptians, annually, at the iummer 
folllice, marked their houies, flocks, and 
trees, with red; and he imputes to the lame 
caufe the uiflitution of the celebrated pyrric. 
or fire-dance of the ancients.* The iacred 
fires which the Druids kindled at the folftilial 
period were probably the remains of cereino- 

• Fropfcyry, lib. L p,rj> 
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tiics intended to perpetuate tins tradition; and 
the knon ledge ot' its powerful effect, and final 
deft ination to con fume the ignited globe, 
might be one four re of the veneration paid 
to this element by the ancient Sabiatt ido¬ 
laters. 

THE DRUIDS, LIKE THE ERA II31 INK, CON¬ 
STITUTED THE FIRST ORDER OF XO- 
lULITY, WERE THE HEREDITARY COUN¬ 
SELLORS OF THE KING, AND THE SOLE 
EDUCATORS OF YOUTH. 

By the fame ufurpcd power which the 
Brahmins of India affurue over the inferior 
calls of India, did the Druids how down be¬ 
neath their arbitrary yoke not only the fbve- 
reigns, but the people, of Britain,. As tlicy 
pro felled to derive their power immediately 
from the Deity, with whom they equally af¬ 
fected an intimate communion; to the Deity 
done, and the fupenor of their order, they ac¬ 
knowledged their obedience was due. The 
remains of palaces, magnificent, but rude, 
which Rowland and other inveftigators of 
Druid remains have difeovered hi Angletea, 

, Cornwall, 
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"Cornwall. and their other principal iiations, 
in theft ittancK evince, that, in the depth of 
their woody reedfi*, they did not wholly re- 
fide in damp and dreafy caverns: but. enjoyed 
ail the conveniences, and oeeafionally appear¬ 
ed in all the fplendor, known in thofe bar¬ 
barous ages. Dion Chryfotiom informs m t 
that they admin lit eredjufi. ice iittingon thrones 
of gold, were iplcndidlv lodged and fomptu- 
ouffy entertained hv 1hr monarch® whofe ar- 
piii-s. in war, they animated to the field, and 
of whole coimfcls, in peace, they were the 
hereditary directors* Thnfe caverns were 
their litre retreats in time of danger, and the 
fueled adyta in which the moil myfterious 
riles of their religion were performed. There, 
in folitnde and Ihatle, they inftructcd the 
noble youth whole education was fuldy in¬ 
truded to their cure, a circximltance which 
gave them an unlimited fway over the incli¬ 
nations of their pupils, and bound them from 
their infancy in the chains of prejudice; there 
they unfolded the arcana of their philolbphy; 
there they pru&ifed thofe dreadful rites of 
limbic to whirl i their Brahmin anccftors vert? 
fogrofsty addicted in the Median mountains. 


mid 
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and the lUbterrancaus temples of India; 
L uniting that they could draw down into 
their caverns the genii of the orbs, and c«m- 
troul the operations of aftouiihed nature. In 
thcle incantations a variety of couleerated 
grades was ufal by the Brahmins of India, 
particularly thole cal led C u s v a nd JO a r u h h a, 
and the profound veneration of the Druids 
for the rriiv.u ne, Lo be cautigufly gathered 
at the rile of the dog-llur; of the iiicred 
wonder-working misletoe, to be cut off the 
parent-uak, by a white-mbod Druid, with a 
golden hook, when the moon was only fi\ 
days old; of the ski, ago, or lull bp, and the 
s.uiftus, or marlh-wori, gathered only 
by the holy hands of the pmrflhuod, with 
many fupcrititiou* ceremonies, as well us 
their ufi: of them in their mytUcal ritual, ave 
too well known to be indfted ou here, and are 
only mentioned to mark the conlbi.aace of 
the opinions and practice of the two nations 
in this refpcCt. 

As the Brahmins never revealed to fo¬ 
reigners the awful lecrets of their religion, lb 
the Druids inviolably concealed from all but 
their own feet the profound m_v It cries of 
their devotion. One of the molt Ibletrm 
vows in iyiiUption was probably the pre- 
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ftrvation of thefe inyftcries in inviolable 
fecrecy. That they muit in the countries 
where they originally relided havchad tablets* 
if netbooks, in which as well their religions 
tenets as their agronomical calculations were 
recorded* is evident; but various cauies may 
be ealily conceived as operating either to 
their being left behind* or their deftruction 
in the courie of a tedious and perilous mi¬ 
gration; and* living among lirungm, the 
renovation of them was not neccflary. They 
thought traditional and oral knowledge fuf* 
fieient, and it certainly favoured the opinion 
of their doctrines being divinely iitfpiid. 

As the young Brahmins pafTed a very long 
pupillage in the houfesof their preceptors;* lb 
did the fcholars of the Druids; not lefs than 
twenty years were dice rued an adequate 
period for tlic full initiation into their a bit min 
and complicated lore; and it is remarkable, 
that, as the inofl ancient Sanfcrcet treatiles in 
literature are written in fiamius, denominated 
jioens, fo all the religion and philofophical 
doctrines of the Druids were wrapt up in 
myftical varies, which the ftudent committed 
to memory: and their poetical competitions of 
this kind are computed to have amounted to 
20,000 in number. Singular as this cullom 
* ■ • - ’ ■ • of 
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of propagating the principles of knovledge 
may appear, it has the lantfion of names lb 
eminent in fcience as Pythagoras and Socrates, 
who taught their i'cholars after this manner, 
and left no written documents behind them. 
Tliis practice indeed of inculcating fcience 
manoriter, ‘and by verles, fee ms very generally 
to have prevailed in the remotest ages; for 
the molt ancient and celebrated Law-Treati(c 
of India is entitled Meuumfriti, or In ft i lutes 
remembered from Menu* the firft great legis¬ 
lator of tlie country, which w ere afterwards 
collected into a book, and will he largely 
commented on in the lecoml part of this 
volume. The preface to tins w ork allertsit to 
have been originally competed in a hundred 
tkoufand Jlocw, w hich die fage Somali, Ion of 
Bhrigu, for greater cafe to the human race, 
reduced to four thoufand, 'i’lie Veda*, alfo, 
it ftiould be remembered, arc a metrical 
compofition, and, when properly read, ac¬ 
cording to Mr, Ha I hed, are chanted after the 
fame manner that the Jews, in their lyna- 
gogues, from immemorial cuftom, chant the 
l J entatcueh.* 


• Prefect to the Gen too Code, p, »S. 
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What faiences, in particular, flourished 
among the Druids'be Sides ultronotny, which 
they feem to have earned to wonderful per¬ 
fection for thofe periods; moral philofbphy, 
wliofe fublime and awful precepts they iu- 
ccflently inculcated on their difeiph s; tnulic, 
whole tblcmu melody, breathed from innu¬ 
merable harps, during the public worth ip, 
routed to tranf[)orts uf enthuflufm the votaries 
of that animated fbperllition: mechanics, 
winch enabled them to elevate to fuel) fiir- 
prizing heights the i rumen fa n m [fas of fame 
dileburfed of above; and botany, to which a 
race eonlhtntly re tiding in woods, and ac- 
cuflomed to lift- plants and herbs -of a fup- 
poled mjfaerioiis efficacy in the rites of divi¬ 
nation, could lie no A rangers:—what fe unices, 
I fay, bdides thefe, they might have cultivated, 
the impenetrable darknefs, in which 1 hey de¬ 
lighted to bury fhemfclves anti their purfaits, 
mull ever prevent our knowing. An ac¬ 
quaintance with geography is indeed allowed 
them by Cieiiir; but, to a race lb entirely 
fechided from the reft of the habitable 2 lobe, 
little more of that faience could he known 
than what they might learn from the Pfae- 
uiciitn and Grecian navigators, who fuc- 
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ceilhelv vilited the con.li of Britain. Ignorcint 
of its external furface, however, llie deep and 
productive mines, with which the iflantl 
abounded, afforded that impiitirive race a 
noble opportunity of contemplating its in¬ 
ternal wonders, and advancing far in the 
knowledge of minerals, metals, gems, mid 
oilier productions of the fub terra neons world. 
Of geometrical knowledge, alio, no incon- 
fiderable portion may fairly be aligned them, 
as being lb intimately connected with aiiro- 
noiuy, and llie mechanical arts in w Inch they 
had evidently made lb great a proficiency, 
pr. Borlale, indeed, from his own perfonal 
ixiveffigation, greatly confirms this latter po- 
fition; tor, on one of the rocks of the tiimous 
luimbrc-llili, in Cornwall, he diieovered a 
very regular elliptical bufou, ten inches by 
fourteen, which, he obferves, could hardly he 
fo exactly delineated, without Rationing the 
two focules of tire eUipds mathematically; a 
jlrong evidence that uut only the laid baibn 
was made by the Drnkls, but that they under¬ 
wood the principles of geometry.* 

* Bojlale’t Anti^Uitki of Cornwall, p. t ig. 
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THE STAFF OF BRAHMINS, THE ORIENTAL 
TIARA, AND WHITE VESTMENTS OF THE 
PRIESTS OF MIT II R A , WERE ALL IMME- 
MORIALLY USED BY THE DRUIDS OF 
BRITAIN*. 

The Druid* in van ably carried a facred 
wand, or Raff, in their hands, which is one of 
the difcriniinatingfymbols by which the Brah¬ 
min order is known ; and, being conftantly 
nfed by them in their rites of magic, probably 
came from them, to be employed in fimilar 
ceremonies throughout all the Ball. The rod, 
or cad uceus, of Hermes, theweftern Mercury, 
int wined with ferpents, that facred Afiatic 
fymbol for ever occurring in the Mithriac 
myderies, and the facred thyrfi ufed by the 
frantic bacchanals in the my fieri es of Jfis» 
have, I conceive, a very ij*air relation to the 
Brahmin fluff and the Druid wand. The Per- 
fian youths, who, on the pompous pmceffion 
deferibed by Curtius, attended the horfes of 
the fun, were arrayed in tvhtte garments , and 
hocti in tilt ii hands golden rods, or xands t 
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pointed at the end in imitation ot the iuhir 
ray.* This explanation immediately [Knots 
out its alluiion in the ancient lingeries which 
were all relics of the original folar fuperftition. 
It tyinboLized the folar beam that explores 
.Natures moit fecret depths, and penetrates 
into the ubvis of mutter. Diviners, therefore, 
in their lofty pretentions to be acquainted 
with her arcana, and, as if converfant with 
her my ft trio us operations, in their uo&umal 
orgies, waved ou high the folar waiui, in 
circles imitative of the revolution oi his orb. 

i would by no means be nnderftood as ap¬ 
plying tlxis ubiervatiou to the rod of Mofts , by 
which Aaron wrought before the hardened 
Phamah the prodigies of Egypt. It unfor¬ 
tunately happens, that, in this as iu many 
other delicate mitanoes winch have before 
occurred, the Moiaic aud the Pagan cuAoms, 
generally etiablithed in Aha. very nearly cor- 
refpond, and it might be thought that 1, 
therefore, ought to cotifider the latter as cor¬ 
ruptions of the former; but the hypothecs 
which 1 have adopted, added to the allow ed 
high antiquity ot the Indian nation, does not 
always admit of my doing this. It Ihoutd be 


* Set Quinti Cixrtv, lib. ill cap. j. 
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mhemhered, alio, that the Deity, out of his 
indulgence to the weaknefs of human na ture, 
pi emitted the Hebrew nation to retain in 
their ritual a few of the lacred fymbols of 
their Aha tic neighbours ; as, for inftnnce, 
that of Jirc, fanctifying the fymbol hy its 
adoption into a nobler and purer fyftem of 
devotion. In truth* the rod of" Moles was 
originally the paftoral wand with which lie 
guided his dock; from thofe flocks he was 
taken to he the pallor of Jtiaeh with that 
Ample mftnimenthe was enabled, by Jehovah, 
to awe the forereign of Egypt, and to con¬ 
found the magicians oppofed to him. Thofe 
magicians, indeed, had their rods, fuch as we 
have defcribed peculiar to their iniquitous 
profefliou; but that of Mofes, bv annihilating 
the others, proved at once the fuperiority of 
its origin, and the irrefriiihle might of him 
under whole au Ip ices it was employed. 
Aaron, abb, had his peculiar rod, that 
bfaflbmcd, was folemniy deposited in the ark, 
and, on all idle urn or rail on*, ornamented the 
hand of the high prieft of the Jewilh nation. 
The heads of all the tribes had alfo their 
refpective rods; but thefeare to be conhdcrrd 
rattier as badges of difiination than as facred 
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fymbols; for virga is frequently in Scripture 
uJed in die lenfe of feeptre. 

The Dm ids, alio, wore on their heads a 
tiara of linen, very much tefemblmg, in form, 
that of the Brahmins* and which* in the pre- 
ceding volume, it has heen obferved, confuted 
of a piece of irnifhn, many yards in length; 
dtld, as every tiling in their worihip had : u 
alhiiibn to the fun and planets, rolled round 
in form of a turban, to imitate the convolu¬ 
tions of the orbs. The Egyptian priefts per¬ 
forming the facrifice to the fun, reprefented in 
one of the plates of the leeond volume of this 
work, wear on their heads this tiara, which 
riles tn the form of a co/jc; in Afintrc mytho¬ 
logy, a ennlmnt emblem ol the fill!** The 
high pririt of the Jewifh nation wore a tiara 
of this kind, which was called ciJnm; but, to 
prevent any niiftakcn allufion to the folar 
worflbp, a golden plate was placed on the 
front of it, on which was confpicnoufly 
engraven the awful name of Jehovah. Thefe 

■~y 

parts of the ancient drds and ornaments of 
the Afiatic priefts are viiible in the crttjier and 
nitre of the epilcopal order of Europe, now 
fan Rifled by their ule in the fervicc of that 
God who made the fun and all the hdft of 
heaven. 
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White being univerfaHy efteemed in Afiato 
be the emblem of purity, that purity which a 
thou fa nd ablutions and ceremonial purgations 
were intended to inculcate, as well for the 
lake of religion as of health, in regions bor¬ 
dering on the torrid zone, in veil merits of 
that colour, the priclls of India, Perlia, and 
Egypt, conflantly officiated at the altar of 
Deity. The fagus, or holy vdlure, of the 
facrificing Druid ivas alfo invariably white; 
their 01 acular horfes, and the fteers devoted 
to the facrificial knife, were obliged to be of 
the fame colour. The greater part of the 
habiliments of the Jewilh high-prielt con fitted 
of the find! white linen; the drefs of the 
higheft clafs of the facer dotal order of this day 
is white; nor can any vefture !>e imagined 
more proper for man when he approaches 
the fpotlefs lhrine of a Deity, whofe eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity. Before-we quit 
this l'ubjett, it is worthy of obfervation, that* 
although we. know the iacred tunic of the 
Druids, when engaged in religious rites, was 
white; yet it b not in our power exactly to 
afeertain the compofition of tliat tunic; it 
was moft probably of linen, but that article 
they could only have from the Eait, where it 
was cultivated, and formed a branch of lu¬ 
crative 
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crative commerce in the eailieft ages* The 
manufacture of linen was not introduced into 
Britain till the time of the Romans, and that 
valuable commodity, therefore, mull ha\e 
been brought hither by the Phoenician traders 
in exchange for the tin ot the Caflitcrides. 
Of that commerce I Jliall fpeak estcniively in 
the fucceeding lettiou. 

finally, the circle and the cres¬ 
cent, the former the peculiar cba* 

R ACT ERISTIC SYMBOL OF BRAHMA, THE 
LATTER THAT OF SEEVA, WERE CON¬ 
SPICUOUS ORNAMENTS OF THE SACER¬ 
DOTAL ORDER OF ANCIENT BRITAIN, 

One of the four hands of the Indian Deity 
Brahma, in ail pictures and fculptures, is in¬ 
variably decorated with a circle, which has 
already been declared to be the mytlic em¬ 
blem of revolving cycles, and often of the 
grand round of eternity itfdf* The circular 
form in which the Druids delighted to erect 
not only their facred but other edifices, their 

, ssi Sonncfit'i Vopjes, p. 11< Cikurti, «&vc edition. 

circular 
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circular mode of adoration, the tremendous 
circle u'.ed in magical incantation, and to 
eflentially neceflhry to the detigns of the for* 
ceror, thiit, without that circle duly defcribed, 
no iuccefs attended his molt elaborate efforts 
to couture up from Erebus the liibjeft daemon, 

——all thefe added to various other facts be¬ 
fore-enumerated, demon fir ate their irequent 
ufo of and fupreme veneration for this Indian 
fymboL 

On the ancient gold coins found in the year 
1749, in die middle of the ridge of Kambre- 
Uill, in Cornwall, thus denominated from the 
multitude of karns ftill vifibk upon it, coins, . 
wliich, I conceive, arc fat isfa&orilv proved by 
Dr. Borlafe to bear the ftamp of the rude 
firitifli mint in times corcval with the Druid 
power in thefe iflands, among other fymbofa 
immediately referring to the Hahuin worlhip 
of that fec>v die circle, or wheel, conftantly 
occurs, together with round balls, lining in 
rows, like heads or pearls, and rings pierced 
like the <1 ileus, which exhibits the exiut re* 
femblsmee of the chakra of Brahma. The 
more prominent object on all is the horfe, 
which Dr. Borlafe, imprefted with the idea ot 

the fighting-chariots of the old Britons, takes 

to be"the horfe attached to the Efledu, de- 
i . fignated 
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lignatcd bv the wheel. But as thefc coins 
were found on io fecluded and coidecnited a 
fpot, and have every mark of remote anti¬ 
quity, f am of opinion, that die hode of this 
fun was intended by it, that fun ol whole urb 
the wheel and the circle were the unvarying 
tymbuls; and I am the rather inclined to in* 
dulgc this opinion, on account of the occur¬ 
rence of another fymbol upon thefe coins, 
certainly much more comic died with the rites 
of Druidifm than the din of battle. It is the 
Lev Jin ckescest, oil the coniidcnitiun of 
which, as a fymbol of that order, 1 mult now 
enter. 

The creicent coullantly adorns the image 
of Seeva, when accurately deligned by the In-, 
dian artill. It is engraved on liis forehead, 
and is probably intended to be aUufrve to Jus 
mythological union in character with Chan¬ 
dra, the moon perfonified. Now Seeva's more 
general appellation in India, is Elwara, and 
the remarkable fimiiitude as well between the 
names as characters of Oliris and Ilia, of 
Egypt, and the Elwara and ifa, of India, has 
been repeatedly pointed out. Jth generally 
bears oil her head the lunar erdeeut, and the 
Greeks, imitating the Egyptians, placed that 
crclbent on the head of Diana, particular! y 

her 
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her whom they denominated Diana Lucitera, 
Various fiatues of the latter deities may be 
fcen thus ornamented in Moimtfmicoirs An¬ 
tiquities. Efwara, however, it Ihould he ob- 
ferved in the complicated Indian mythology, 
is not married to Ifa, in her lunar capacity, as 
Ofiris is to Ifis, in the Egyptians for Chandra 
Ihines to tlte Indians a male divinity; Seeva, 
nr Efwara, means properly Ihe/a/orjffire, that 
fire which deftroys and regenerates, that fire 
a vafe of which lie couftantiy bears in one of 
his hands; and the lunar light being but the 
mfte&ion of the funs, in that manner the 
character of the latter is, as it were, neceflh- 
rilv abforbed in the mythological character of 
the former. On this account Sccva is deco¬ 
rated with the crefeent; and hence, in the 
Bhagvat Geeta, he is called kt the Cod with 
the crefeent at Benares. * 

The Druids, on their great fcftivals, wore 
on their garments, or carried in their hands, a 
crefeent of gold, filter, or other metal. Flits 
ornament has long glittered on the banners 
of the Bail, the aufpicious emblem of rifing 
power and expanding glory; but, m that ligoi- 
ficatiou the crefeent could feareely be appli- 

* Gerta p ^ Si* 

cable 
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cable to the fequeftered Druids. The ufc of 
it. therefore. can only be confidered as h cuft 
tom, origins ting inr a fvftem of aftronoinicai 
fuperftition, like that to which the Brahmins 
and the Druids were devoted, who attended 
with equal anxiety to the viciilitudes of that 
orb; and by her motions regulated their mo ft 
facred feftivab, St was when the moon was 
fix thit/3 old , according to Pliny,* that the 
latter marched in Ibleum prooeffion to gather 
the hallowed miiletoe; and it was from that 
precifr period, every thirtieth year, that they 
began to count anew the months and years 
which formed their celebrated cycle of dial 
duration. In die fccond volume of Mount- 
faucons Antiquities, oppofite page 37(5, there 
is a Iculpture that remarkably ilhiftrales this 
relation of Pliny, 11 is on a baft-relief, found 
at Autun, and reprefents the Arch imagus, 
bearing the leeptre, as head of his order, and 
crowned with a garland of oaken leaves, with 
another Druid, not thus decorated, approach¬ 
ing him, and difplaying in his right hand a 
crefcent of the iizc of the moon, when fix days 
old. By the al'pect and pofture of the latter, 
he feems to be lbme Druid alironomer, in tlie 

act 


* FIulu N*r, HkJL lib. xsr. cap. 44, 
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act of in forming lib chief that the day of that 
high teitivity was arrived, on'which either the 
millctoe was to he cut, or the new period to 
commence its revolution. On the Karubre 
coins it repeatedly occurs, and tomelj mea 
two or three crelceuts are lecn oil the tame 
coin. 

I cannot conclude this final head of theex- 
tenlwe parallel which has now been drawn 
between the Druid and Indian Jujjerlt.il: ions, 
without obferving that, there is another kind 
ot circle repeatedly occurring .among the ilone 
monuments of the Druids, that of tlie 
which can fcarcely fail of imprefiing the mind, 
that Jbrioully reflects on all the proofs of their 
wildpm previoully enumerated, that they were 
fo far advanced in afirmiomv ns to have 
known tite elliptical uourles deferibed, in their 
revolution, by the heavenly bodies, adreura- 
ftance not fufjjected in modem Europe till 
tlie time of the ingenious Kepler, who was as 
great a geometrician as an attroitomer. The 
iypotlieGs of Kepler, however, was by no 
means at ftrft generally believed hy aitro- 
nomers, till Caflraiand Newton, by their (UU 
pn> founder refcarches in philofophy, placed 
the matter beyond the poilihihty of doubt. 
This their veneration for the altronomical 
5 lymLol 
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fymbol of the crefcent may be alfo regarded 
as an additional proof that thofe crefetnt-like 
temples, to Anglefea and Orkney, which feme 
have mittaken tor amphitheatres, were really 
temples to the muon. 

THE C EN'EltAL EESULT Of TUE fR^CEDlNG 
OBSERVATIONS.. 

Prom the evidence above fubmitted to the 
candid reader, he w ill hr able to form his own 
judgment concerning the truth or futility of 
the original proportion with which 1 let out, 
viz. that a colony of prieib, profeiiitig the 
Brahmin religion, ami educated in the great 
lohool of Babylon, actually emigrated, in the 
molt early periods; from Alia, with the Ja¬ 
phetic tribes who eiiabliihed themfelves in 
Europe. To date precifely the exact sera of 
that migration isimpollible at this dittance of 
time; but, from the evident mixture of the 
leading principles and peculiar rites of the 
Sabiun idolatry with thofe of t he pure patriar¬ 
chal theology, it mull have happened after 
the period in which Bclus and ids defecml- 
auts, the great corrupters of the Noachie 
fvli em of faith, had introduced thofe ido- 

vol. vi. 0 latries 
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j a tries among their fubje&s of the Greater 
Alia. 

The Indians, at that time, formed adiflan- 
gmilied part of the Ferfian empire ; fur we 
have feen that their firtl dymfty, commencing 
under an iniquitous prince named Bali, de- 
flroyed by die hmlting of a marble pillar at 
the very moment lie was blafpheming his 
Maker, late on die throne of Peril a before the 
"hole nation eroded the Indus, never to re¬ 
turn, Tliis general migration probably took 
place immediately after that fatal event, 
which fo forcibly points to ns, under the veil 
of Euftern mythology, the deftruttion of 
Babel, and the confequent difperiion. The 
Hebrew chronology places the difperfion, or, 
at lead, the birth of Peleg, (at which period 
the Scriptures afiert that event to have taken 
place,) in (lie 1 01 it year after the Hood; but, 
ns that period teems too early in poft-diluvian 
annals tor lb great an increale of the human 
IjxTies to have taken place, as muft be fup- 
jioled (in the hypothesis of a vail empire 
formed, and Alia overflowing with numbers, 
and as we may without imp Lely embrace a> 
lyllem of chronology lefs perplexing to that 
hypothefis, lb many learned men have adopt¬ 
ed the Samaritan chronology, which com¬ 
putes 
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piites that event to have taken place about 
the 400th year after the ilood. IJy this ra¬ 
tional mode of computation, a variety of dif¬ 
ficulties, otherwife fcarcely fimnountable, are 
got over. The remembrance of the grand 
dillblution might by that time have grown 
more faint in their minds, and their horrors 
tb tar abated, that they may, with lets outrage 
to probability, be fuppofedl capable of erect¬ 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, 
who, in his wrath, had deluged the former 
guilty world; and the earth it [elf, hv the pow¬ 
erful action of the fun and winds during this 
extended interval, better prepared in every 
region to receive the lwanning multitudes 
that were now del con ding from the over¬ 
charged plains of Shlnar, and all the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Alia, to the abodes dcllincd 
for them by Providence. In adopting this, 
which appears to me the more phrafiblu iyf- 
tem, t would by no means be underilood to 
intimate that no partial migration towards 
the countries nearer the eaileru limits of the 
world, previo ufly to the grand difperfion, 
might have taken place; on the contrary, 1 
am very much inclined to believe that N oah 
him Id f, who lived 350 years after the tlood, 
attended by tire more virtuous of his de- 

o a IfcendanLs, 
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fcriiflauts, difgufted with the increafing ido¬ 
latries of Sliiua r, did actually retire from that 
polluted plain, and lay the foundation of the 
great empires of India and China, as con¬ 
tended for 1>\ Buleigh and SI nick l ord m , though 
their hypothecs of the ark. renting on the In¬ 
dian CaucalUs, cannot, confidently with this 
faered writings, he maintained. One of my 
principal inducements tor this belief is, that 
the pious patriarch is by this means re¬ 
moved from all participation in the eounfels 
of I ha! nefarious race, who after the lignul 
deliverance of their great a need or from a 
watery grave, dared, by that erection of 
Babel, (b attueioufly to in full the power and 
providence of the Molt High. But this iob¬ 
ject, and others connected with it, will he here¬ 
after dtfcufh'd more hi large in their proper 
place, the Indian IIilfory ; and are here only 
noticed as preparatory to future ttrichires 
in this volume on the lullilutes of Menu* 
which in the main, may he confidered as the 
work of that primaeval legifiator. 

The i'uin, there lb re, of the preceding re¬ 
mark'' is, that the great outlines of the Brah¬ 
min creed of faith, confiding of an heteroge¬ 
neous mixture of the principles of the true 
.and fade religion, were formed in the Icliool 

of 
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of Chaldwa before they left Shinart that after 
the difperiion, purfuing the decreet* of Kiwi- 
denco in the peopling of the world, they mi¬ 
grated from Perfia, aud liie country in its 
neighbourhood, to regions ft i'll nearer the 
riling fun; bearing with them, ucrofe the In¬ 
dus, the new-formed code of religious and po¬ 
litical laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and 
accommodated to their lituation in u different 
region; s region in which in numeral do abla¬ 
tions and other local fuperftitious were indif* 
penfable; that they were Hill divided into 
many feels lieu ring ihe name ot Brahma, 
Veefhnn, Seeva, and Buddha; and that 
Thibet, the higheft and moft northern region 
of India, was peopled with Brahmins of the 
fp# of the lalt-mcntioned holy perfonage, 
wlio appears from indubitable evidence to be 
the Mercury of the weft; that thole priefts 
fpread themfelvea widely through the northern 
regions of Alia, even to Siberia itiell; and, 
gradually mingling with the great body ol the 
Collie tribes who purfued llu’ir journey to the 
extremity of Europe, finally eltablilhod the 
J>ruid, that is. Brahmin, Ivftcui offuperitition 
in ancient Britain. 

Ibis, l contend, was the firfi Oriental co¬ 
lony fettled in tliefe iflatuis. In the courieoi 

o 3 ages. 
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ages, their extcnfive commerce led hither 
Phoenician colonies in queft of that tin which 
they exchanged for the fine linen and rich 
gems ol India. The Phoenicians, whofe an- 
celtore were educated in the fame original 
ichool with the Brahmins, fuffered not the 
ardour of Afiatic fuperftition to fubiide, hut 
engrafted upon it the worfliip of the Tyrian 
Hercules, and other rites of that ancient 
nation. How aftomfliingly great that com¬ 
merce was, and of what nature thole rites 
were, are points which will he amply dsfeufled 
in the Diflfertation that follows. 


CS1> OF THE DISSERTATION' ON TUX ORIGIN 
OF THE DRUIDS. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

* 

Thr Hercules of Tyre probably the fame Per - 
fojuii'e as the Chaldea it and Indian It a lus* — 
Hercules, under the Name of Mdicartus, aj- 
ferted by the Ancients to havejirjl explored the 
l Cajjiteridat for Tin.—And the Name Bf.- 
leriuMj in Confluence, given by the an¬ 
cient Geographers to the wejlern Extremity 
of Cornwall.—A reti ofpeShx Survey taken 
of the Sciences and Commerce for which 
Pharticip was tnqfi celebrated,—Some Account 
of their Trade to Spatn t and the inimejifo 
Riches anciently obtained from the Mines 
of that Country.-—The Hull ion of Spain, 
t ran [ported in Phoenician Vejfds by Way of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas to India. 
Their Communication from Gadira, the modern 
Cadi:, with the Britijh Ijlands.—An Account 
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Fhomicia, were the So* and Moon, the one 
urnler the name of Baal, or field* whofe iVm- 
hoi was tire. To congenial with theHealtiue 
or fires of lid us, in tbefe iflattds, difeourfed 
of above, and Aliarte, the Afljtaroth of Scrin- 
ture ’ uh <> repreiented, in the great tem- 
pie of Hercules at that city, under the form 
oi a female with the lion* of a bull placed 
upon her head, and between them a precious 
gem, of great magnit ude and fplendor, which 
by night illumined the whole temple. Lucian 
who relates this M, calls that gem by 

fome thought to mean the carbuncle, a pie- 
eious fome fabled to Jhine brighteft in dark- 
nels and therefore the proper ornament of 
an idol intended to rep re font the fiber eni- 
prefs of the night. 

Another corroborative rircumftanceiS, that 
the Huemcmn mythological hiftorj, accord- 
ing t° SehJen, enumerates no Ids than three 
diflerent Baals; firft, Baalfarnen, which ffo- 
njfies the Lord of Rcaven, and means, in an 
appropriate fenfe, the Sim; feeondly, Cronus, 
^Baai; and, thirdly, Zeus Baal, or Jupiter 
. / _ 1 hcle art ‘ probably the refpetf j ve no¬ 

minal heads of the folar and other dynaftie* 

0 that name, eft a Id if lied in the earlicil ages 
m ltie ltn P cri *l thrones of Alia, and, doubt- 
3 , icfc, 
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Tefs, all have immediate reference to and con¬ 
nection with the oldeft qt Affyrian Bolus, 
canonized in the Sim, the great conqueror o! 
the land and navigator of the ocean. I he 
colonies that failed to diltant Ihores aiTumed 
the renowned name of the founder, and im¬ 
parted it with the Phoenician worilup to the 
regions and people which they vifited. 

Another name of the Tyrian Hercules was 
Melicartus, from Metek-carthe, which Lo- 
chart trantlates. King of the City,* and it n 
exprcftly afferted by Plinv, that Melicartua 
(corruptly written in our copies Midaentua) 
firft brought tin fronitlie illand Cnflitensif a 
Greek word which 1ms exactly the lame iig- 
nification with Baratanac, probably a tranfla- 
tion of it, for it means the tin ijhtnd; hut to 
what particular part of this remote country 
from Tyre they alluded by that term (hall be 
more fully explained hereafter. * 

'Flie principles of navigation, aud ot Us 
filler aftrouomy, are univerfally afcnbed 
by the ancients to the PUomicums. W e are 
informed bv Sanchoniatho, m a fragment ex¬ 
tant in Eufebius+ that Ousotjs, one ol the 

« Ikwrlurrs OmjAn k P* 7»> 

I Vide Ptbdi Sjt- Hitt. Lib. np jlS- 
l lib. P r 3 >“ ^ 
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mod ancient heroes of that nation, took a 
tree which was halt-burnt, cut off the 
branches, und tirll ventured upon tlie vaft 
ocean. '1 lii& aflertion comes well enough 
from anatheiftical Paean writer, wh o ditcarded 
all belief of the deluge and the veil el of 
Noah; but the forts of the holy patriarch who 
witnefled that flood, and the building, ac¬ 
cording to jult geometrical proportions, of 
that veil cl; thole who, for a whole year, had 
tenanted the watery deep, who had marked 
the fury of adverfe winds, and the violence of 
the raging waves, d nubile fc knew tomething 
more of naval arclti texture and navigation 
than is here pretended. The authority of 
Moles hiffifeif may be fairly urged again!t 
this ilatemont, for that writer exprefely dc- 
dares, that the Ions of Japhct, that is, our 
Gomerians, in their lirft emigration from the 
Continent of Aik, palled over into the iilantb 
ami took poll el lion of .them: hy thefe were the 
ifk'K qf the (ientilvs divided in that hinds* 
Gen. v. o. "lies evidently remfinns the hy¬ 
pothecs on which the lliftory of Hind often 
proceeds, that navigation, like molt other 
fciences, was of antc-diluvkin original, the 
principles of which were known to the 
Noachidae und their immediate defeendants, 

who* 
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who fettled in the diti riels where the ark 
retted, hut all remembrance of which was in 
Ihcceeding ages bit by thofe who emigrated 
to regions very remote from that favoured 
jwrtion of Alia, If this had not been the 
cafe, how came it to pats, that, for many 
centuries afterward, the light of riling fcicncc, 
and all the principles as well as practice of 
the arts, generally deemed ufefnl, (lowed 
thence, as from a common centre, to illu¬ 
minate difiaut nations, lunk in the groflelt 
ignorance and barbarity ? 

- Not lefe dechive is the voice of Pagan an¬ 
tiquity, in referring to that enterprising race 
the invention of aJlroiioiiiy, and particularly 
fd the eouttdlution which we denominate the 
Teller Bear* on the point of whole tail on the 
fphere is fixed the pole-liar* that fear, whole 
brilliant and fteady light, emaning from the 
centre of the arctic circle, lcrvcd and bill does 
ferve as an unerring guide to thofe whom 
conqucft or commerce induce to traverie the 
path lets ocean. The Greeks, indeed, in¬ 
vading the rights of an older race, have attri¬ 
buted to Thales the honour of full da fling 
together the ftars in this afterifin; but its 
prior name of Pike \ ice* frequently be¬ 
llowed upon it even by the Greeks them- 
vot. vi. p felvcs, 
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feliTS, is a fufficLenl refutation of this uujuft 
claim. 

To the particular cultivation, of thefe fci- 
enccs and: of that commerce which they ex¬ 
tended in time to the remoteft regions of the 
earth, the Phoenicians wereirelifiiblv impelled 
by their fit nation on a narrow flip of land 
ftretebing along the Hi ore of tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea between the 34 th and 36th degree 
of north latitude. Inhabiting a barren and 
ungrateful ibil, they were obliged, by un¬ 
wearied itiduftry to correct the deficiencies 
of nature, and by extenfive commercial enter- 
prizes to make the abundant, wealt h of di It a lit 
nations anrl more fertile regions their own. 
They foou began to fend forth colonies to all 
the fmxounding nations that would receive 
them; they dlablUbed an mterconrfc with all 
the illands of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
with the principal maritime cities of Peril a, 
India, and Egypt 'J’he purls of the Arabian 
Gulph were crowded with their vcfltls; they 
were the general factors of that Oriental 
world, in the very centre of which they re* 
tided, and all trade was carried on in Pho 2 - 
iuci.au vf ilcLsr hi a word Ihgy were the Bri¬ 
to X' i > r a e >1 o r i; .1 x i iql'j j t. 


For 
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For die rcafuns and on the grounds already 
ftated to the reader in the preceding chapter, 
I hare i'uppoJcd that the earlieJl poit-dil vivian 
navigators of the ocean had the knowledge 
and life of the magnet it; needle imparted to 
them by the father of the renovated world, or 
one of the (acred qodoas preferred in the 
ark, which was piloted through tlic raging 
billows by means of that wonderful guide, 
under the guardianflup of Divine Providence, 
1 fee no real on to retract that opinion, for ft 
is icaicely credible, that without it the heft 
colonies from Alia could ever have reached 
in fiifety the dill ant and dangerous (bore of 
Britain. By the fame channel it probably 
came to tire Phoenicians, w ho might have the 
art to keep it iecrct from the Greeks, as they 
did, for a long period, the rich fource whence 
they derived that unmenle quantity of Tin 
with which they (applied the Alia tie markets. 
Leaving, however, uncertain though not im¬ 
probable conjecture, let us advert to what 
genuine biliary records of the gradual pro¬ 
gress of Ute Phoenician mariners in quell of 
that commodity towards the weftem limits 
of Europe, The reader will pleafe to obfcrve, 
that I am not now tracing the footfteps of the 
firlt feUlcrs to Britain, but of that adventurous 
. p t face 
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race of merchants who firlr imported to her 
fl lores the rich productions of Aha niuJ Africa, 
when population was increaled, and king¬ 
doms, powerful though barbarous, were 
formed umirflt her woodv recedes. 

To the islands Scattered over the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the neighbouring ports of the 
Afiatie continent, were probable confined the 
firil rude efforts of Phoenician navigation. 
By degrees they grew bolder, and coafting 
welhvaid along the fhure of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but. fcldont daring to loie fight of it, 
they difeovered the fouthem point of Spain. 
That fouthorn point was the mountain Calpe, 
or modern nick of Gibraltar, fituated on the 
Treturn Herenlctun, or Straits of Hercules, 
and the Ipot on which that hero is averted to 
have erected the famous columns wiudh hear 
his name; fir rather, to quit mythology, the 
vaft rock of Calpe itfdf is one of thole 
columns, and the mountain A by la, on the 
opjHjfitc rttaii of Africa, is the other. They 
were thought to he the extreme boundary of 
his voyage welt ward, and the Itory of Jds 
opening thefc celebrated limits means only 
that lie firfi explored tliem, and diTcovercd 
the |>affiige through them into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Calpe was many centuries after¬ 
wards 
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w&rtfe vifitcd by the Moors, ami called Gebet- 
turic; ivbencc, according to 1) Anvil le, is 
corruptly formed its modern name of Gi¬ 
braltar. At the foot of the mountain they 
built u city, which they alio called Calpe, 
mentioned by Strabo ns a celebrated city in 
his time. Other ancient geographers deno¬ 
minate this city Car tea, or Meleartetu and 
II cruel on, deriving the former name from 
Melicartus, the latter from Hercules, the well- 
known appellatives of its fuppoled launder.* 
It was ibtne time before the Phoenician navi¬ 
gators had courage to pals through thole 
dangerous ftraits, and explore the great and 
untried ocean beyond it. Their eager define, 
however, to add the wealth of Europe to that 
of Afia, getting the better of their fears, in¬ 
duced them, at length, to undertake the 
perilous voyage, and they fettled their firlt 
colony beyond the limits, at the illc of Gadir, 
or Gades, on the weitem coaft of Andaluiiu, 
which is the modern Cudiz.-f- Here they built 
a city t cry celebrated in antiquity, and erect¬ 
ed a magnificent temple to Hercules, which 
was vifited by Apollonius Tv ana? us, and is do 

• Setf fk»chart % - CicsiTU 6 S J • 

I Suabomt Gtogr, ijh. Lib. ill. p r 1,65, ubi tlipra- 
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fcribod with its fplondid ornaments by hi* 
biographerPhiloftratus* From this city, pni- 
feUcci of one of the moil fpacious havens in the 
worlil, the Phctenicians foon commenced with 
the people of that country, which abounded 
in mines of gold and hirer, an itnmenfe , 
traffic for thofc precious metals. Thefe were 
again exported to India, which then, as now, 
probably fwalhrwed up, as in a hoi tom Ids 
gufph, the bullion of Europe, and, in return, 
they received the fdk ofSerftida, and the line 
linen and rich gems of the peninfula, 

TIk 1 reader who adverts iblrly to the pre¬ 
sent ai'pect ol Spain, and the indolent cha¬ 
racter of the people, will he rather fiirpriled 
to read this account of the i mine nfe riches for¬ 
merly dug from the howds of (hat country, 
and the commercial exertions of the ancient 
inhabitants. But, in reality, no fart in hit— 
tnry can be better proved, than that mmes*. 
fcaredy lets productive ol gold and hirer than 
thole ot Peru and Ifotoli, which anj now the 
object (>t laborious ret rare b, were in thefcp 
eoriy periods worked, us well thole lituated 
m tin; Montes JVIariani, in Andalulia, moun- 
tfiitis that fkirt the territory of Seville, and 
now called Sierra Morena, as thofc of Cor-* 
duba, now Cordova, a region lo fertile in 
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golden ore : as to be cal led hv Silius Italjcus, 
who was a native of this country, Aunfera 
jfernr,* the land that bow gold. Of this 
abundant wealth of the ancient Iberians, 
evidence may be found m the early hiiloricai 
pages of ail the great empires of the World, 
ll/at carried on any commerce with them; 
and, in ['articular, we are informed bv a 
Greek writer of great and merited celebrity, 
that, when the Phoenicians full came among 
them, they found the inhabitants wallowing 
in gold and Giver, ami fo willing to part with 
their riches, from their ignorance of the vuluc 
of thole precious metals, that they exchanged 
their naval commodities for fuch an immenfe 
weight of them, that their Grips obu Id (btffcely 
fuftain the loads which they brought aWay, 
though they uled it for bflllalV, and made 
their anchors and other implements of tilvenf-. 

h is afierted, though perhaps with ibmc 
degree of exaggeration, bv Diodorus Siculus,* 
that when the Pyreutrau mountain's, lb cdllod 1 
from the fact about to l>e rotated, word, in 
remote periods; on fire, owing to the ineau- 
ijous or criminal conduct of feme ihepherds, 

• Siiju.6 Italian, lib. Ui. Tirfr 401. 

f Ser Ariftottc tlf MMUDAV to:i, ycL I. p. 1J- 

XS«Y Dii.sk. lib. y. p. 35S. 
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m kindling a fire too near one of its fore Its, 
the flnines burnt with fuch fierceneisfor many 
flays, that it Ipread itfclf almott over the 
whole ridge, and that the in ten fends of the 
heat melted the fiber m the mines and can- 
led it to run down in rivulets along thofo 
hills* 

Again we are informed by the fame refpect- 
able Roman writer, cited ib often before,* 
that when the Carthaginians, the next in 
order of the fuccdfivc invaders of Spain, hrli 
came thither, they found Jilver in inch amazing 
plenty, that their utsnfils, even their very 
mangers, were made of it, and their horles 
iliod with it. And Pliny mentions fencral 
rich mines of fiber dug there by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, one of which called Behcl, from the 
finder of it, ytddctk Hannibal three hundred 
pounds of 1« I ver per day.p 
I’hc excellent hiftorian Liw.+ alfo ac¬ 
quaints tts, that Seipio, upon Ills return to 
Rome, carried with him fourteen thoidund 
flute hundred and forty-two [foundsof lilver, 
belidcsau igimcnfe quantity of coin, clothes, 
corn, anm, and other valuable things, L. 

* Str-tba, lib. Hu p. jjS* 

+ !Wd r l«h. stixiiL cap. 6 * 
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Lcntulus is (aid to have brought away a ftill 
much larger treafure; to wit, forty-four 
thoufand pounds of diver, and two thou land 
five hundred and fifty of gold, bcfidcs the 
money which lie divided among his foldicry. 
L, Manlius brought with him twelve hundred 
pounds'of filver, and about thirty of gold* 
Corn. Lent id us, after having govemed the 
linker Spain two years, brought away one 
thoufand five hundred* and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thou land, bcfdes 
thirtv-lbur thoufand five hundred and fifty 
denarii in ready coin; whillt his colleague 
brought from farther Spain fifty thoufand 
} rounds of filver. 

Wliat is ftill more furprifing. is, that thefb 
immenfe films, amounting in all to one hun¬ 
dred and eleven thou fond five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of filver, four thou- 
iuud and ninety-five of gold, beiides coin 
and other things of value, were obtained 
from that country in the fhort fpaee of nine 
years; for juft fo murh time elapfed between 
the fill! mid the lafi of thefe Roman pne- 
tors; and not long after they had been ns 
feverely pillaged, in all probability, by the 
Carthaginians. 

The 


r 
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Thr Phoenicians having eftabiiflved them- 
felves, as well as the religions rites of their 
country, at the great commercial port of 
Cades, or Cades, were not long in making 
themfelvcs mailers of other places on the rich 
Iberian co&it, equally convenient for csiTyiug, 
on that traffic for which they tverejo ede- 
bra ted. The principal of theie was Ttfr(eflu c , 
lituated foil farther weii, and the capital of 
an illand ot‘ the finite name, formed by the 
two ft reams by which ih<> Btctis anciently 
emptied itiolt into the fc», though one of 
them has been fiueo flopped up/ To thete 
two grand emporia were brought down that 
river the gold, lilver, and other valuable pro, 
du&ions of Bmtica* the modem Andahifln, 
to he conveyed then re, in Phoenician bottoms 
(to uie a modem maritime phrali-,) to dude 
countries of the call, Portia, Ally Ha, India, 
and Egypt, the iMagnificence, luxury, and 
nuhiaiy enterprizes, of whole fovereigns re»- 
dered confrant fupplitt of thole precious com¬ 
modities neccflary to them. 

Their own country itfdf produced many 
j! rt,, ' Ics hi pen or elegance, very eagerly 

fought after by thofe ofl rotations and effi?- 
mindtr nations ot Alia, Among theft* the 

( principal 
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principal were the purple of 1 vre, their rich 
tapeftry, and the exceeding fine Linen fabri- 
' euted in the Phinnician looms. The glais of 
5tUon, the mother of Tvre, was another cele¬ 
brated commodity exported to the countries 
of Alin by the Phoenician navigators; and, 
in the extcidive manufacture of this curious 
article, they had arrived to inch a point of 
perfection, that not only plates nearly as large 
as any fabricated by the moderns were made 
in the glafs-houfes of Sidon, from the fine 
fand found on the ihore of that city, but we 
□jlo know, from very high authority in an¬ 
tiquity, that they pofljdFed the art of giving 
them a variety of the uiufi finking and beau¬ 
tiful colours. The carious arlilieera of that 
nation were alfo celebrated fur their I kill in 
working in thofe cofily metals that fanned 
the cargoes oi their flops, and in the ivory 
which they obtained in abundance horn the 
neighbouring regions of Africa, for that ex- 
penfive aud beautiful dye above-meatiotied, 
which rendered the. Tyrians famous over all 
the world, and which at this day is for its 

tranicendcntexceilenccaj ipmpriated to adorn 
the robes of princes and magiftratea, they are 
luid to have been. indebted to mere, accident. 
A ihepherd's dog, incited by hunger to range 

tlie 
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the fea-lhore, near that city, fckfed with hi, 
t^th the fl.ell of the 6fh dtlfed ■ 

breaking m In-, month, flamed it of 
rile colour fo much admired. The genius of 
that mercantile people took advantage of the 
accident, and. collecting a qimtifitv of thofc 
ditlK iroprcflfed the colour obtained from 
them on the fluffs fabricated by them: width 
toon became in general requHt throughout 
jL P cQ>ecially at die courts of princes. 
,,HS ip^ies of purple filh is lifld to hare been 
peculiar to the llmre of Tvre. and is thought 
to be extinct: at Icaft it is not now to "be 
found there. The antiquity of the dticovenr 
m m eudefif, from this colour being fa pa r „ 
ticidarly mentioned both in the Mofaic writ- 
mgs and in Homer.* The aftoniflttog per- 
ktfhon at which they had arrived, m the 
workmg in metals and ivory, is demoniirated 
by the iiimptuous defigns of that kind imdcr- 
tafcen and finifhed by the artifls of that 
nafmn in the temple of Jemfldem, mid in the 
palate of the magnificent Solomon: the 
. 0rni( r abounding with emblematical dt 1 vices 
m call or fcnlpturcil gold, and the latter 

- c 0 >,i-di 4 . Ilijti> Iib . Tl 
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adorned with that famous ivory throne, inlaid 
with pure sold, of which Scripture itlHf de- 
ciiii t- the like had not been made in anif nation* 
1’ov proof of their great advance in the elegant 
td'engraving and fculpture, not lets than 
of their prodigious wealth, we need not go 
isuther Lltan the temple of Hercules, in their 
own dty of Tyre, which was not Ms remark¬ 
able for the fupcvb mythological devices, 
the egg of creation, the uyiiiphrai, and the 
ierpeiiU that adorned its walls, than for thole 
two magnificent columns, the one ot iiitiily 
gold, the other confdting of a folid emerald, 
which were leva and defended by Herodotus, 
ou hisvdit to that city; the latter of which, 
he atffelts, by night, illuminated the whole of 
that vafit fa brie.-f- 

Fieighted with the valuable articles of com¬ 
merce above enumerated, but chiefly with gold 
and hirer in ingots, which India ever in- 
gulphed, or formed into ornamental vales for 
the ule of the temples and palaces of Aha, 
the Phoenician iliips failed directly up the 
Mediterranean to a port lituated on its moil 
ibuthern extremity, and nearett the Arabian 
Gulph, called in the Itinerary of .Antoninus 

* c Eiugi r d33p, K. V- 30. 

-f Heraiiot. lib, iL p. ioS* 
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Rhinocorura. It is remarkable, that this im¬ 
portant haven is not fo much as meniioned 
hy lo accurate a writer m D'Ami/le, in his 
account of Idumaea, though llaphk the 
modern Refuh, in its neighbourhood, is par¬ 
ticularised for an event of far Jefs moment in 
the annals of ancient liiftory* Hvuvc they 
were conveyed by land-carriage to Arfinoe 
or Suez, ti IC firft port on the Arabian Gulph; 
and, being there re-fllipped, were (ranIportcrt 
down the weftem ihore of that gulph and 
through the fixaits of Babeimandeb, along the 
coahs of Arabia Felix and Dcfcrta, arid tlie 
maritime provinces of Perfia, to the Gulph 
of Cambay and the continent of India, where 
they were landed either at Patahi, the pro- 
fent Tatta, fituated at the mouth of the 
1 ndtis, or Barvgaza, the prefent Ilaroach. 
Having taken this tTunlierit view of tile ne- 
neral route purfued by the Phceniemn navi, 
gatoi^ to India, previous to theirdifcovery of 
the Caffiterides, and the weftem coall of Bri¬ 
tain, we mult return to (heir flomifiiing eoio- 
mes of Gades and Tarteflu* on the ooaft of 

Spain, to trace the gradual flops wliich led to 
tliat Ditto very, 

• Set D’AnvlIie i Aiieiew Gwgraphjf, L p . 40$. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE COMM F.ETE 
A NT I F- XT I. V C A Rti I ED OS" B EIVT E E S 

pno?sin a aKtu the British i sles, 
and bit the feiolsiciass to the 
east, for TIN. 

This valliable article of commerce owes 
its name to an Oriental word, intended to de¬ 
note the appearance which it bore to thole 
.Aliatie traders who firfl explored for tin the 
mines of the Caltiterides and Cornwall; lor, 
when brought in its crude hate Ironi thole 
mines, it is of a- dark colour, and, when 
walked, reltuubles (lime or mud- Pliny and 
other ancient natural; ft s denominate it plum- 
bunt album , while lead, and, in truth, lead and 
iilver are laid bv the chemiil to enter largely 
into the composition of this ore. 'tVe read 
of no other country that anciently produced, 
tin, at le&lt, in Inch abundance and purity as 
the Britilh dies, nor of any people who ex- 
ten lively traded in it, except the Phoenicians; 
and that trade mult have commenced early 
indeed, lince it is onuinerated among other 
metals that palled through the purifying fire 
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in (lie Pentateuch of Alofes,* which cannot 
be dated lefs than 140r> years before Chrift. 
It is alfo mentioned by IIomer,-f' who had too 
accurate a knowledge of the progrelTive im¬ 
provement of mankind in arts and fciencesto 
ofligti any difcoveries to an improper age. 
I3ut, when thofe mines are well examined, 
t hey exhibit internal teftimony of the remote, 
I had almoft laid the incalcutable, period at 
whicli they have been wrought; for, in dig¬ 
ging to the depth of fifty fat hom, the miners 
frequently meet with large timbers (till entire. 
Theieare vulgarly fuppofed to have been de¬ 
posed thereby the waters of the deluge: but 
that idea lends to violate M. I)e Luc’s ra¬ 
tional hypo thefts, which fuppufes that deluge 
to have been effected by the linking down of 
the ancient continents; and, without going 
ipute (o lar back in the annals of time, we 
may fcafonahly enough conclude them to 
have been left there by Phoenician workmen, 
the props and pillars of the exhaufled mines, 
efpceially when we read, in the fame author, 
that pick-axes, brals nails, and other utcnfds, 

■ Nutnlxnii chap. u*]\ 21* 

t Homcr i Gb* 11* v* 1^ 
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are founil, at the greatcft depths Ltitennbted 
with thole timbers. 41 

tin is itlelf So beautiful a metal, forms 
fucli elegant donteftic uteri Ida, the molt ele¬ 
gant next to fiber, and in the various pro- 
cefies it undergoes by fire makes lb con- 
fidevabie an ingredient in other manufaftarcs, 
that the foiicitude of all nations, and elpe- 
cially thofe addicted to comiderde, to obtain 
it, id by no means to be wondered at. 1 he 
great ufe indeed of tin, and the preparations 
made from it in the various branchesot trade 
and maun (azures, particularly in painting, 
gilding, and pottery, as well as in the feieneg 
of ehemiftry, and anciently in that of medi¬ 
cine, though, from its potfdnous qualities, 
gone rally and jutlly reje&cd by the modern 
practitioner, is too well known to be here indit¬ 
ed on. The Tyrians themfelves are fuppofed, 
by folutions of this metal, to have greatly en¬ 
hanced and fixed the beautiful colour of their 
purple dyc,'f' and our own manufactured 
broad-cloth is affirmed to owe its decided 
in period t y in the markets of Europe to its 
being died in the grain, as it is called, ill 

■ Ew Chilrfrer'* KatiUiil Huterry, p. 8. 
f Seff Prypt’L Miucralogsii CcFrmifaiHini, jt. 17. 
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liquids, where this metal has formed a prin¬ 
cipal ingredient. 

There is a very clear and particular ac¬ 
count given in the Phifoifophical Tran fact ions 
of the method of obtaining and preparing this 
metal in the mines of Cornwall, which, though 
too full of technical phrales, known only on 
the fpot, to be infer ted at length, may yet 
be acceptable to the mercantile reader, in 
die abridgement which is here prelented 
to him. * 

The ore is only to be obtained by the moll 
elaborate exertions of the miner. The veins 
defeend to very great depths, tome times to 
the diftanee of fixty feet hum the furface, and 
it ts often found imbedded in rocks, Icarcdy 
penetrable by the tools of the workmen. It 
is alfo a labour of extreme hazard, from the 
mienic with which tin is Itmngly impregna¬ 
ted; and fulphureous damps and malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often interrupt 
Ins progrels through thofe regions of dark- 
nefc and peril. Superitition has added to the 
terrors of the fccne, for* to ole the exprefs 
words of my author, 4,1 The: labourers tell 
dories of 1 plights of jinalt people, ;ls they call 
them; and, that when the damp arifes from 
the fubtemiucous vaults, they hear ft range 

nodes. 
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unites, horrid knocking®, and Tearful ham¬ 
merings. Tlrefe damps tender many lame, 
and kill others outright, 'without any yifibie 
hurt upon them."* 

The ore is differently denominated as it is 
found i» its more pure or mixed hate. That 
which is called boll is properly the mint-lift> 
as it is obtained from the load, or vein, and 
it is tifually dug up in grains or ehryftals of a 
’black colour, the blacker the richer, and in 
lumps of various magnitude. Sfwde-lin is 
that which is mixed with rtony and earthy 
matter, found in mu ills of much larger tize, 
and in the Immediate vicinity of the vein. 
TheJirmm-tin ore is a name given to parti¬ 
cles of the mineral, broken off from the haul, 
running through high mountainous regions, 
by the waters of the deluge (fay the miners,) 
or by other impetuous floods, and carried by 
the violence of the it ream into deep valleys at 
a great distance. There, collected into heaps, 
they have, in dililrent places, formed ft rat a 
of cOtfliderable depth and breadth, and lie 
intermixed with thegrtivel ami clay which was 
tom away with them from their original bed. 
The fragments are found in the form of 


* J> T M«rrt on tic Comifli fcunct, in PtUgfgpiiitil Tninu^ttbni 
Abfid^ctij vdI. 1l p, 57 2 , 
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filial] pyramids, of various planes, and are of 
dhlereut iizes, from the bignefs of a walnut 
to the lined fund. Of this fort, principally, 
well washed, damped, and purified by re¬ 
peated fufion, is made the fined grain tin, 
and its fuperiority to the metal tlujj from 
the mine a riles from its being free from 
the nuindlc, and other mineral Jubilances, 
which generally impregnate and contaminate 
the latter. 

Having difcuiled the various kinds of this 
metal in its original itatc, we come to their 
mode of preparing, or, as the miners call it, 
drcjjinsr, the 13n. When the ore is dug out 
and landed, and the larger malles are broken 
by men appointed to that duty, it is brought 
on horlhs, lo the fiamping-tnills ; where, being 
placed in a great wooden receiver, called the 
o$h\ it is ground to final} laud by inafly 
iron weights, fattened to the ends of lirong 
beams of timber- Tliefc timbers ate called 
lifters, are made of heart of oak, eight or 
nine feet in length, and being mi led up and 
dep retted by means of a water-wheel, are pre¬ 
cipitated down with prodigious force on the 
matter to be pulverised. The ore, thus re¬ 
duced to powder, is, by an ingenious procefs, 
particularly defer ibed in the paper referred. 

to, 
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to. ^rallied out of the cofer into a Jong and 
deep trench, cut in the Jloor, called, the laun¬ 
der, Hopped only with turf at one end. 
through which the water gradually oozes 
away, while the ore i tie If, purged of its im¬ 
purities, fubtides and fettles at the bottom. 
The land and gravelly particles, which, being 
lighter than the ore, remain uppcrmnft, being 
removed, the ore is repeatedly wallied and 
dean led, and in the end is lent to the thiclting, 
or, as with more propriety they term it, tin* 
burnt ng-itouje. There, being as repeated!} 

fuhjeAed to. the fire to free it from the mun- 
die and other foreign lubftunces, llill inti¬ 
mately adhering to the ore, and afterwards, 
palling through the more inteofe heat of the 
where all its remaining drofs is 
firi mined off, the burning mats is poured into 
moulds, holding exactly three hundred and 
twenty pounds weight; and, being left to 
cool, it is, in that it ate, culled block-tin. lie- 
tore they are quite cold, the blocks arc 
flumped with the houfb-mark of the line!tors, 
a pelican, a plume of feathers, or Ionic Inch 
device, in proof of the gommlends of the 
metal; they are thou weighed, numbered, 
and lent to the neareft town that has the pri¬ 
vilege of coining to be allayed, and to receive 

q 3 : the 
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the farther impreflion of the dutch vfcal, which ' 
bears a lion rampant, the arms of Richard 
Earl ot Cornwall, without which tinprelhon 
it cannot Income an article of merdumdize, 
domedic or foreign. This is called the 
coinage of the tin, and every one hundred 
weight ot tin thus coined, by ancient ulage, 
pays a duty of four fhiliings to the Duke* 
producing a ralT, though of neceility a vary¬ 
ing, income to the heir-apparent of the Eri- 
tilb ctDWij t an income, however, that mull 
Confianlly tncreafe, as new channels tor the 
exportation of this ufefut article are difbo- 
vered, or the old ones enlarged by the mer¬ 
chants of England, in their private or col¬ 
lective capacity; a circumitance which proves 
the obligation ot the prefetiL ill urinous pot 
felVor ot its revenues, to the laudable ex j 
ertions of the prefent enlightened Court of 
-Lail India Directors, to revive that important 
branch ot ancient commerce with Alia, 

I lie towns appointed lor the coinage of tin 
yei’c anciently only lour in number, blunted 
in thole lUtivichs ot the county which were 
confidfered molt convenient for the tinners, 
by name Lelknrd, Leilwithiel, Truro, and 
II till om I he nested of thclc, however, was 
fjiind too far diliuut from die tinners on its 
' werieru 
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weftcrfi extremity; and, for their accommo¬ 
dation, Charles the Second added Penzance. 
To one or other of theib places the tin Is 
brought oil the four great quarterly feftivals 
of the year, and lb great has the epnfumption 
mere aied, that though, when Carew wrote liis 
volume, the total annual amount of the fm 
fold did not exceed 40,00u/. it has of late 
years rilhn to near GOO, 000 i .—Goughs new 
edit ion of Camden, p. 10. 

The important light in which the Ikitiih 
Icgiflature have ever regarded this national 
fource of induftry and wealth, in periods long 
antecedent to thoib in which our woollen ma¬ 
nufactures came to lie in iuch high eilinia- 
turn in the markets of Europe, the grand 
staplb commodity of the country, is con-i 
fpicuoully evident in 1 he great number of fim 
muni lies and charters granted, at diderent 
a?ra-S by Englilh kings and parliaments, to 
the inhabitants of this weftera province, by 
way of encouragement to them, to direct 
their whole at ten turn to lire native riches 
treal'urcd in the bofom of their favoured 
country; immunities lb various, and charters 
fo citeniive in their conceilkms, that this part 
of Cornwall feems, as it were, a feparate king- 
do in, covcnicd by a parliament ol its o" n, 

* Q 4 .Hud 
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and ftibjferl to a jurifdkHon peculiarly cai¬ 
rn lated for the convenience and comfort of 
the natives. The chief power in thefe diftrkta 
is veiled in an bflicer called the lord-warden 
of the Hannnries, who is Jhprcme in law and 
equity, in cafes that aflcct not the life of the 
fubje&, and from his fentence there is no ap¬ 
peal but to the Duke ot Cornwall, in council, 
and, in cale of the death or minority of that 
prince, to the crown. 

Having taken this general furvey of the 
method of exploring and preparing, for the 
public market, the tin found in tint? mines of 
Cornwall, having alio given the reader fome 
idea of the importance of this branch of 
trade to the kingdom, as well as of the quan¬ 
tity of metal coined in that weftern county, a 
furvey, however, only introductory to more 
particular and detailed ftatcinents hereafter, 
it is now iicccfihry that we Ihould revert our 
eye to the t wo infant colonies which we have 
feen the Phoenicians were able to eftablifli at 
Chides, orCJadifa, on the fretum Herculenm, 
and at the Hill more weltem city of TartelTus. 
Tlie account which I have above given, from 
ancient authors ot the great ell authenticity, 
fuppofes the gold and filver mines of Itetiea 
already explored and wrought, ami the metal 

found 
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found in them, as having paffed through the 
fm citing and refining-htmle in order for ex¬ 
portation, previous to 11n' arrival ot the I’lw'- 
nicians on that roaft. This circumftunce ex¬ 
hibits very forcible proof of the rapid progrels 
made by the Celtic colonies, who eftablilhed 
iheinfelves in Spain in the teieuee of metal- 
luniy, and without admitting all the romantic 
claims made by the hiftorians of that nation, 
who inJift upon it, that their empire «»» 
founded by Tubal, the fifth few of. Japhf t, 
about the one hundred and fortieth year after 
the flood* full credit may be allowed thcfirfl 
poft-dilmian icttk rs, according to the hypo- 
thefis of thefc volumes, lor carrying away 
with them from Sliinar a coniiderablc portion 
of in formation in a feience which made the 
ante-diluviau’TubaT-Cahi lb renowned in his 
generation, mid the remembrance of which, 
doubtlefe, was not wholly crated from the 
minds of the Nuuclitdw. To thufe, however, 
w ho may pertinacimitly reject our reatbnuble 
hypothecs, other caulcs of t arly improvement 
in that laborious branch of feieuCe, will, upon 
reflexion, without difficulty, lie acceded to, 
ns fur inttauce, the accidental burning of raft 


» Vide StftcinitHJltlld Kl E^nslui, and J'jlcplu Antiq. JLiJjtc- liS. i. 
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fnfelts, which hitlorv aflerts was the cafe with 
tlrnfe of the great Pyrenean range which dd- 
foJvrti the metals then King nearer the fur face 
of the earth, or fires kindled on the lliore by 
lliipw recked mariners for the fake of warming 
thcmfelves, or dretllng their pro vif tons, which 
might eafily have happened on the Comifh 
fliore, u here the tin-ore, according to Dr. 
Doriale,* is frequently waflied down from the 
higJi hills, whole I tun nuts, or tides, have 
lieen bared by the violence of' tempelts and 
mountain torrents, or broken by (hocks of 
thunder. 

It was not only gold and fdver for the pro¬ 
duct ion of which the mountains of Spain 
were anciently famous; they had, all'o, rich 
veins of ropper, which according to Sir H. 
Mackworth, on the fubjedfc of Mines, p, 151, 
always*grows in the fume places with gold 
aud fdver, and greatly participates of the na- 
tore of thole metals. This too inult have 
proved a valuable difeovery to die other Phoe¬ 
nician merchants, tinec we know, from Ho¬ 
mer amt other Greek writers, that the an* 
meats took great delight in having their do- 
n* die utcntils, arms, and accoutrements of 


b ra ft. 
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brafe, which is only a factious metal, formed 
bv a mixture of the lapis calammarb with 
capper in fuiian; and tliis procefs mutt have 
been known to mankind before the flood, or 
Tubal-Cain could never have been the in- 
itniSor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
Add In this that copper and brats in the more 
ancient periods of the world were the uni¬ 
versal medium by which commerce was car¬ 
ried on, at leaft in the we item regions of the 
globe, A piece of hrals damped with the 
figure of m\ on. whence Pliny derives the 
wort! pecuttia, was the only money known in 
Home, during the early ages of that republic. 
It was called an Aft; fuppofed to he derived 
from iEs, bra is; and heuee the public trea- 
i'ury was called trranum. It w as not, accord¬ 
ing to the fame writer, till the year of Rome 
484, that fitver money began tu be coined in 
that capital: and their ftr!t gold coinage did 
not take place till the year of that city 544i, 
aimvc iixty years after* The current corn, 
dfo, of our rude Britifli anceitors, notwith- 
Handing they were not actually without gold 
and nicer before Ciefui’s iuvafibm confided 
either of coined bra is, or aimuiis ferries, iron 
rings, whole value was according to their 
weight; and, fince Cfefar affirms, arenttmtur 

import tita. 
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iiflpto'tatof - the Ur!tons ufe brafs imported 
by foreignersif is more than probable that 
the Phauiicians, retaining the Spat till) bullion 
for the Indian. ports, gave the Britons forafe 
in exchange lor the tin of the Caffiterides, 
But of this iubjeet we iliull difeourfe more at 
large prudently : let us return to their tctlle- 
ment of Cades. 

If Pliny may he credited, that diviflon of 
Spain called Luti turns, now Portugal, betides 
the sold which was railed down with the funds 
of ils celebrated Tagus, of which molt pure 
met a! the love reigns of that country are laid 
at this tiny to poilefs a feeptre, abounded in 
mines of lead, whence the inhabitants of Mcl- 
dahriga, one of its cities near the lead mines, 
now Armen ha, are by him denominated Plum¬ 
bum, and alio produced a fundi quantity of 
tin, of an inferior fori* and found generally 
jn an arenaceous ftatc.*f- After all. though 1 his 
account is fat from being improbable, no very 
great lire Is is to be laid upon the information, 
as the ancients did not make (hat nice difori- 
ini nation in regard to thcle metals which the 
more minute invoitigations of the moderns in 
mineral ng it al feieucc enabled them to make ; 

* Cv-Gtrii Consmrnf . Sib r p. 
f Ftiilfi Nrf. Hsft. lib, s-^xir. op, 1 6 . 
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for, according even to Pliny, in the very chap¬ 
ter cited, they confidered lead anil tin as only 
two diherent hages of one and the lame 
metal. Tin was called plumbum album, and 
efteemed the pureft; and the metal which wo 
call lead was their phunlmm wgrum. 'lliis 
tinall quantity of tin, if indeed it were tin, to 
be met with in Luiitania, probably urged the 
Phoenician fettlers of Gades anil Tarteilbs 
widely to explore the weitern world for Ltt- 
ercafed (lores of fo ufefui yet fo rare a metal: 
and launching more widely into the wide 
ocean, and holding a courfe hill more weii- 
erly, they in time difeovered the CaHHerkles, 
bv which are now univcrfally underitood the 
Scilly ilhinds. 

Thefe celebrated iflands in the annuls of 
commerce derive their name fVmn WHwnfw, 
a Greek word (ignifying tin. and which is 
the exact tranlhition of the Plirenician Dra- 
tanac. or the land of tin. whence Bfirxvxn 
aud Britain, This was their foreign appella¬ 
tion, given them, as may be hippo ted, by 
merchants folicitous to diftinguifli tlie place 
by a name cxprcllive uf its principal produc¬ 
tion. The original Britiih appellation of 
thefe ill am Is is laid to be Svlleii, or raefo 
facrcd. to the Sun: a circmil fiance by no means 

improbable. 
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improliable, when we confider the monu¬ 
ments of' die Polar fn perdition jet remaining 
among them, of which tome have been dt> 
bribed in the preceding Mom, and many 
n,0le Probably yet remain unexplored 
Wherever the Hendidm and the Bdidm 
came, they left bribing memorials of that 
hilt and fkvourite fapetftition of mankind. 
■Uey were abb called by the ancients thn 
Hispehiusa, or Webern 1 (lands, but by 
whatever name they were diitinguifhed, the 
wetieni extremity of Cornwall, which is nar¬ 
row and prominent to the eye that anciently 
fun eyed it from the C’allitoridcs, might ap¬ 
pear trf an infular form, muft be included in 
(hat name, for there lay the grand llore-houfb 
od B j in queii of which they had 
travelled, by a tedious and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion, from Tyre, in the 34th to u country h* 
tla; SOtlI degree of north latitude. They law, 
wjih delight, the dark grains of this valued 
ii3L‘tal feattered plentifully over the lb ores of 
the new ditcuvercd region, and from its llimy 
appearance denominated it mud; whence 

* omicJ its t-’oniifli name of Stean, and 
the Latin wnni jhunum. 

1 be Sully [(lands are very nil me runs, but 
f*u me of principal note, and exhibit the 

marks 
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marks of having been m a flute of vigorous 
cultivation, and extremely populous in an¬ 
cient periods; five only are inhabited; the 
molt eoniiderublc at pfefent of which is St. 

Mary's, being about nine miles in circum¬ 
ference, and containing about 700 inha¬ 
bitants. The next in fee is Tfeicaw; and,, 
from the ruins of an abbey and other build¬ 
ings upon it, appears formerly to have been 
well-peopled, though at prefent iearcely forty 
families are to be found in its whole extent. 

This illaml is remarkable tor being the only 
one which retains any vcfiiges of a tin mine. 

The light-houfe is erected on St. Agues, one 
of the I ilia licit ilia nth of this el tiller, and is a 
ft rue turn equally noble and ufeful in a lea of #■ 

very difficulttuid dangerous navigation. Pre- 
lumpUve evidence and obieurc tradition in¬ 
cline the uaturalili, who takes a view of the 
abrupt appearance ami totally altered itatc 
of tilde iJlands, from what they are hiftori- 
cady deleribed to have been, to believe lhat 
lb me dreadful cuuvullion of nature has taken 
place m this region; and that the greater part 
of them have been lb uttered by feme earth¬ 
quake, nr fuhmerged by feme tremendous 
irruption of the furrounding ocean. They 
ore no longer celebrated for lead and tin; 

uo 
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no longer do they allure the avaricious mer¬ 
chant ; and the A ft a tic mariner no longer 
bears to their fpacious harbours the jewels 
and Epices of the fragrant Eait;, but thev re~ 
main and long will continue to remain an 
awful monument of the victUltudes of nature 
and the wreck of time. 

The principal foundation for a belief in 
this change re Its upon a pafTuge in Diodorus 
Siculus, which I fhull presently inlcrt at 
length, and which Ibeuis'to prove that a part 
of ti lde ilia inLs was once (ituaicd fo .clofely 
adjoining to the continent, that, when the tide 
was low, a pallagc over into the iilaud might 
be caJily ed’ected at the reeds of the waters, 
and tuai the miners actually conveyed the tin 
over in carts to Ictis, ope of thole itlands, 
where it was bought. by the merchants, and 
exported thence into Caul. At prefent, how¬ 
ever, the neared of the Sc illy iilauds b diitant 
irnm the continent at lead nine leagues, and 
either Diodorus mud have been grofcly mif- 
infonued, or the intermediate land tnuit have 
been i wallowed up in tire deep; a circunv- 
dunce w Inch 1 have obferved rfcferves Inure 
credit Irom traditions current in that part of 
Cornwall.* 

• Nanirjl Hrftwy of Cornwall, p. 177. 
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?iTr. Carew, in Ms Survey of Cornwall, a 

hook written nearly two centuries ago, and 
the obfolete language of which has not en¬ 
tirely oblcured the elegance and fpirit with 
which it is penned, lias in the following paf- 
Jhge, which i have copied verbatim, recorded 
the lent i men tsof his countrymen nn this fob- 
jeet, and at the fame time eftablUhes the truth 
of tlie actual rccefs of the lea. 

a The fea gradually encroaching on the 
fliorc hath ravined from Cornwall the whole 
tra^t of conn trie called Lionstess e, together 
with divers other parcels of no little circuite; 
atwl tliat (ueh a coiintrie of Lionnefl'e there 
was, theft proofes are yet remaining. The 
fpacc between the Land's End and the Illes of 
Sedtey, Ix'ing about thirtie miles, to this day 
retained! that name, in Comftfh Lethtwfov, 
and carricth continually an equal depth of 
forty or fixty fathom, {a thing not ufual in 
the lea's proper dominion,) fane that about 
the midway, there liefh a roeke, which at 
low water difeovereth its head. They term it 
the Gulp he, foiling thereby the other name of 
Scith. Tifliermen alto calling their hookes 
thereabouts have drawn up pieces of doorcs 
and vindowes. Moreover the ancient name 
ol Saint J1 HehttTs Mount was Caraeloale iu 
tot, vi. r Cowfe, 
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Cawfr, tn EngliJb the faoarc rncke in the 
wood, which now is at every Hood inctmi- 
patfrd by the lea, and vet ailome low* ebbes 
roots of mightie trees are diferyed in the 
lands shout it. The like overflowing has 
taken place in Plymouth-Haven, and divers 
other places. 1 ’* 

Sil uated nearly oppofitc to the coafi of 
Galicia, in Spain, the voyage from G a ties to 
the Gaffitcrides might be accompliihed by 
the Phomicians in no great length of time; 
and, under the guidance of Span ill i mariners;, 
who were doubt ids not unacquainted with the 
navigation of that part of the Atlantic, at no 
very imminent hazard. What the particular 
articles qf commerce which they brought with 
them to Britain, and what they carried back 
in exchange, at that early period, were, we 
have die good fortune to have exprels iuform- 
aiioti from lb authentic an author as Strabo. 
“ The PfemnidatLs," %s thut writer, “ im- 
pot ted from hades into Britain (hit, pottery, 
and u lentils of brafs; they exported from Bri¬ 
tain tin, lead, and the fltinsof beafts It is 

u markable, that Pliny, in the very fame 
chapter in which he relates that fuch a quan- 

* Care w't Survey 0 r Com wall, p. f, 
t StnWii GeognipSu lib, iii. p, 14S, 
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t i t v of lead was found in Britain, that it be¬ 
came neceffary to cnadt a particular law, to 
prevent its being dug up in fuch an abund¬ 
ance as might tend to depreciate its value, 
acquaints ns, India neqtui as nequeplumbum ha- 
bet ; gemmifqitejitis ac margarilk luec per inn tut 
India itfelf has no mines of copper or lead; 
but is content to barter for tliefe commodities 
her precious gems and pearls,* Bv this means 
we are immediately enabled to dilcuver what 
was at leaft one of the principal articles which 
the Indians derived from Britain, and of 
what nation were the merchants who trafficked 
in it to that diitant coaft; even thole who fo 
atliduoufly explored it in the tart belt regions 
of the well. 

The articles ufed in exchange between the 
two nations delerve fomc coniideration. On 
the one lide were given fait, pottery, and 
brafe; on the other* tin, lead, and (kins. By 
the firlt article it appears that the art of pro¬ 
curing ialt from the waters of the ocean, or 
the practice of digging in their own abundant 
nines for rock-felt, was not then known in 
Britain: yet to a race living on an bland, of 
which the furrounding lea and the numerous 

* Film! Nat. Hill. librXvxY* cap* 
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rii ej’s were plentifully flocked with filhof the 
motl excellent fort, felt, either murine ot 
totlll, for preferring and pickling it, if not fat 
their own ule, (linre Ciefer atlcrts, though 
with no lliadow of probability, they entirely 
abilainert from eating tit)i,) yet for the ole of 
others, and the purpofes of commerce, was 
indifpenJably neceflary, as well as tor lea- 
timing and preferring the flefti of the beafts 
killed in hunting, and whole Ik ins, we fee, 
formed aUb a material article of barter, l hc 
felt imported hither by the Phoenicians was, 
probably, of the folfil kind, and obtained 
from the numntains of Catalonia, in Spain, 
where are Impend mis mines of rock-felt, pro¬ 
bably wrought in the remoteft periods by a 
people naturally led to fuhterraneous re- 
featrehos, by the valt profit anting from thufe 
which they pofltiYed of metal. Such were 
the principal uIts to which our painted an- 
ceftors applied the felt brought to them by 
the Hfatejtfcians, no doubt in very large quan¬ 
tities, as out forefts abounded in game, and 
our eoafts probably then as uovr fwanned 
wi tli oversowing treaforcs of the choicell 
fl(h : that Millie and that 6th, which, pre¬ 
ferred from putrefaction bv this pungent and 
power fill ingredient, poilibly made no iinafl 
3 - part 
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part of the cargo w hidi that maritime race 
carried away with them from ibis ill and, to 
I’upport the crews of their vefleh dining their 
long voyage* to dill ant and di&rent regions 
of the earth. If, however, to them und to 
their fleet, in that infant tiate of navigation, 
this grand article of naval coitfumplion was 
Jo immediately, ib indifpcnfably, nccefihiT, 
how much inure Jo, and in what an aitomlli- 
ingly increated proportion mull it be to the 
modem I'humic how of the we Item world: to 
us. whole innumerable fleets cover the ocean, 
and whole fails are expanded (oh! may they 
long continue ib!) in every climate and aim oft 
every harbour of the now circuimiavigated 
globe. When wc coni it let' 1 he i innienfe quai i- 
lity of tidied provilions conliautlv laid up in 
magazines at home tor the ufe of the grcatelt 
navy that ever the world l w held, and the 
amazing expenditure of llie fame commodity 
in fneli as are annually exported to the plan- 
' tatiun*, how much reafon have we to applaud 
the patriot fpirit, Jo funilar to tliat di Ip laved 
in rclpect to the highly increafcd exportation 
of the ancient national flapk, ti x, and other 
articles of llritilli growth anti manufacture, 
by the Court of Directors; that fpirit, 1 lay, 
which explored the bolbuj of our own rich 
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country for the latent treafure, and which 
has thereby not only prevented the fending 
ahroad fomc millions of the national wealth 
for foreign fait, but by diligently working 
the great mines of rock-(alt difeovered in 
Chcfhire and other provinces of Britain, and 
promoting the vigorous domeftic manufacture 
of it, has given employment and bread to fo 
many thou funds of the induftrious poor. Add 
to this that other molt important coni (deration, 
that the national revenue is, in all thefe cafes, 
pnoportionably improved, as mu ft he evident 
to the reader, when he is informed, that the 
grofs duty on fait annually amounts to nearly 
a million fieri mg. Thefe reflections will, I 
truft, not be coniidpred ns wholly irrevelant 
to the fuhjea: for I think il my duty, as a 
friend to my country, to make thefe fiate- 
menfcj; that, whatever may be the event 
of the prelent ronvutfed order of things in 
.Europe, we may fully know, learn properly 
to value, and diligently to improve, the inelti- 
mable bleffings beltowcd by Providence on 
thefe iftands. 

^ ith refpccl to the pottert aflerted by 
Strabo to have been anciently imported into 
this country, it will fearedy he doubted, thftt 
llic Phoenicians of Sidon, who, iroju the fine 
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fend and pebbles fcattcred ovef their.flwres, 
finely ground together and mixed with the. 
at hen of burnt vegetables, could manufacture 
luch excel lent gluts, were alio able, by u fnui- 
lur procels, front the various fpedcs of argil* 
llccous earths which that part of Alia affords, 
to fabricate porcelain of as various kinds and 
degrees in fi none Is; as well the fplemlid paint* 
ed vafe tor the palaces of Syria, as the more 
homely utcnlils for the rude Briton, who,now, 
fp uming the vulgar drinking-boni, quaffed 
from them the fermented liquor, extracted 
from barley anti other vegetable productions 
of his country, which animated him to the 
battle, w ith as much ardour as the nobles of 
Babylon regaled on the 1 parklmg beverage 
pretied from the delicious grape of the palm 
and the eyprefs. The pottery of Sidon would 
not fail to be proportionably improved, as* 
from their proficiency in their grand ilaple 
manufacture of gluts, they could not want 
either tkill or materials to give their earthen¬ 
ware that Alining vitreous envelope which 
equally tends to beautify and prelerve it. 
How greatly in this refpeCt, alto, is the (bene 
changed! Sidon and her daughter, Tyre, are 
no more, and the Britilh manufacture of pot¬ 
tery is* not exceeded bv any thing of the kind 
i a 4 produced 
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produced in Europe, while her porcelain, efpe- - 
chilly that manufactured at fc'keJfea, is mak¬ 
ing rapid advances to rival even the Oriental 
To iiimulatc national indultry in this point, 
it llnmM he remembered, that our country 
contains in itlelf all the materials necelfary 
tor the cany tug tbeic valuable articles of its 
modem commerce to the utmolt point of at¬ 
tainable perfection. Dr. Litter, in the Philo- 
iopJucul Tranliiciiims, has enumerate l no lefs 
than two-a i id-twenty different kinds of clay, 
which he has arranged in order, and exhibited, 
in the fomi of a table* of clays, to the notice 
of that Society; and it is well deferring ihe 
attention of the public, finer, in all proba¬ 
bility, molt ol thefts clays, if proper experi¬ 
ments were made, would be found ftrvieeablp 
to the potter, and the great ufe, elegance, and 
beauty, of our tobacco-pipe clay, are too well 
known to be here in lifted on. Il the Chinefe, 
without any conliderablc advance in chemical 
knowledge, or correct idea of enamelling and 
painting, have been able to tumifti Europe 
with Inch beautiful Specimens of porcelain, 
what, may not in i ime be accompljlhed by a 
nation fo much their fuperior In u U the 

* fee tiLttt Lible in Fkilpfep. Trudi a. Ahd il^ voL ii. p. 45+. 
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brandies of fcience tliat form live Imft* pi' that 
beautiful manufacture ? Another mtfiitjsv of 
the patriotiiiu of the E ull-Ind ia Dire dors 
ought by no means, in this place, to bo 
omitted; that, principally ibr the fake of 
promoting flic Britilh manufacture, they 
have, tor tome time pait, refrained from im¬ 
porting Oriental porcelain, the plenty and 
cheapnefs of which could not fail of ope¬ 
rating low arris the depreilkm of that made 
in Britain, 

Although the fobtertanoous regains of this 
ifliuid abound with mines of the nobeli cop¬ 
per, and of the bell ipecies of the topis calami* 
naris, or calamine, from the cement of which 
mineral with the former, the factitious metal, 
which we call bind's, is com poled; yet, by 
ibrne ft range in hit nation, neither were thofo 
mines wrought till within little two centuries, 
nor had we any brats betides what was im¬ 
ported from abroad, till long tiller that |ic- 
ripd. The art of making bra Is is laid to have 
been long kept lecret in Europe by the miners 
of Germany; but was indubitably known, as 
was before (hewn,daring the remertclt periods, 
in Alia. Its having been tiled, during thole 
early times, and in the infancy of tlie Euro- 
jican empires, *3 money, is a proof of tins 
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rahic and rarity of this metal in the weft, and 
probably was one caufe of its having been 
made by the Phoenicians a principal article 
of barter in their traffic with the old Britons. 
Be Gore the uitriniic excellence of our own 
calamine was fully known, great quantities of 
Indian zinc, under die name of tutenach, 
were brought into this country bv the thipsof 
the Company ; and it is remarkable, that it 
was imported after the very fame manner as 
the tin of Cornwall is now exported to that 
country, as the ballad of thoic llrips. This 
■ is judicioufly retioring commerce to the fun pie 
original unperplexed mode after which it was 
earned on in the firit ages of the world, viz. 
the exchange of commodities immediately 
drawn from the one country tor fuch as are 
the immediate produce of the other; and 
perhaps the nearer trade can be brought hack 
to that primitive rational plan, fo much the 
more mutually advantageous will it turn out 
to the net tom conducting it on thefc prin¬ 
ciples. Having taken this furvey of the com¬ 
modities imported by the Tyrian merchants 
mto Britain, we return to our inquiry re¬ 
flating the Britiih exports, the firft of winch 
in order and importance was tin ; but the 
ihrther conlideratiou of that ancient ftaplQ 

we 
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vre Hi all at pro lent defer, to fpenk of the 
other two articles, mentioned by Strabo, lead 
and hides. 

It has been before obferved, that the an¬ 
cients confldered tin and lead as only two 
different Hates of the fame metal, calling the 
former plumbum album, and the latter 
nigrum; but modern chemical experiments 
have mcontrovertibly proved tliem to be two 
metals, radically diftin& The great uie of 
the former, in various branches ol trade and 
manufacture, have been already in part enu¬ 
merated; thole of the latter metal in the lame 
line arc Hill more important, and indeed the 
various preparations from lead mud have 
been indifpenfable to a nation devoted, as one 
great tribe of the Indians always has been, to 
the moll elegant dctigiis in mechanic feience; 
a tribe, the member* of which are from their 
very birth, and from generation to genera¬ 
tion, fully initructed in all the arts peculiarly 
tending to promote a Hourithing and v igorous 
commerce, as well domeftic as foreign. The 
beautiful varniHi, the vivid painting, and cu¬ 
rious gilding, difpiayed on their cabinet and 
other furniture; their elegant work in ena¬ 
mel, and the rich glaze on the porcelain of 
Aha, into all which thole preparations mult 
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of neceflity largely enter, are proofs of this 
aflertiou.—To bo more particular in regard 
to the ttfes to which lead is applied* From 
thin plates of this metal, ex poled to the fumes 
of m aim vinegar, is obtained the compolitkin, 
called c eh use, or white lead, which forms 
the balls of Icveral kintls of paint* From 
lead, either iti calcination or m fufioti, are 
produced m asti cor, or yellow ochre, mi- 
mi m. or red-lead, lithargc. or gtals of 
load, lb nercfliiry in the various occupations 
of the painter, the plumber, the .glaaier, the 
dyer, the potter, &c» &c. that without it, half 
the hulmefs of the handicraft could not be 
carried on. \\ ilh Jheeu of h ud the tops of 
our houles are guarded againii the injury of 
fun and weather; with lead, or its compo- 
fiLion, putty, our w indows arc fecurcd; lead, 
formed into pipes, carries away the lb ides 
lioffl our dwellings, and brings us water to 
purity them. Pewter, that bright lactitimis 
mclul, once in fucli general repute through 
Europe, and now forming the do me I tic uteu- 
lils ol its lels puliilicd and aJIlueut nations, is 
c om poled til tin, combined with a certain 
quantity ol lead; the phyiician acknowledges 
iLs powerful though hazardous effect in im> 
dicinc; the ckemiit well knows its inclil- 

pentahie 
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peniablc utility in the fuiion nnrl refining of 
other*metals : in Ihort, next to tin, it is tire 
ancient boat! of our itk\ ami one of the bell 
gifts of the Guardian Providence that watches 

o 

over it. 

The evidence afforded by Pliny concerning 
the great abundance of lead dug up in his 
time in Britain,-has been already noticed, 
but the preceding member of’ the feiltence, 
from m ! iich that evidence h taken, being of 
importance in tliis inquiry, as pointing out 
the other regions where it was found, the 
whole paflage is here fubjoiuerl. Laboria/ius 
in Hi/fftinia erttivm totafqm per GaUias; Jed in 
Britannia Jummo terra corio adett large* ut he 
ultra dicatnr, fie pi its cert a moth fiat , This 
metal was with great difficulty and labour ob¬ 
tained from the mines of Spain and Gaul, 
but was produced in fitch plenty, and lb near 
the Surface in Britain, that an exprefs law 
was neoHlarv to prohibit its being dug and 
manufactured, except after a certain propor* 
tion fixer! by that law.* The ancient trea- 
fures of this metal were not confined to Corn* 
wall, hut inines of it have been iiiuncnioriail y 
wrought in various and diltaut provinces of 

* Plin li N*t* Hiit lib. txzit* dp, i?* 
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the kingdom, particularly in Lancafliire, So- 
merfetthire, and Denbiglilliire. 

, The laft article of traffic between the old 
Britons and the Phoenicians* mentioned by 
Strabo, was the (kins of beaffr, which proba¬ 
bly formed one of the oldefl fpeeies of barter 
pradtifed in the dawn of fociety and in the in¬ 
fancy of commerce. This fpecies of exchange, 
indeed, is very teafonably prefumed of a race 
Ciifting in a ttate bordering upon lavage, 
whofe principal delight and whole coniiant 
employment coniiiled in hunting the in nu¬ 
merable animats that browfed on their moun¬ 
tains or roamed in their forelts. Thev mult 
alfo have had among them the art of pre¬ 
paring and pretervuig thefe fkins, lince we 
arc informed, by ancient authors, that they 
covered with hides the wicker hoats in which 
they failed about the creeks and harbours of 
their indented coafts. 

On the lubjetl of thefe wicker veil bis, it 
may be obferved, that, fragile as they may 
appear, they were iirong enough for a race 
who probably never ventured beyond the 
creeks and harbours of their native coaft; 
and it a deferving of remark, that, according 
to Pietro D Ella \ alle, the very (ame kind of 
boats, formed of reeds, compacted together 
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in the manner of hurdles,* anil covered with 
the Ikins ol’ animals, are at this day ufed, pro¬ 
bably on account of their lightneis, on a fliore 
abounding with coral rocks, where heavier 
veflels might Ijc in danger of being dallied in 
pieces, by foiue of the bordering nations who 
are accuitoined to traffic along the couft of 
the Arabian Gulph. Travellers, alfo, who 
have vititl'd the Icelandic Seas, affirm, that 
the vdTels of (hat northern nice are com poled 
of long poles llrongly bound round with lea¬ 
thern thongs, and covered with the (kins of 
fea-dogs, tewed together with the finews of 
that animal. No doubt the Co mi 111 coaft 
abounded with loals and other marine ani¬ 
mals, whole [kins might lie applied to a limiJar 
purpole by the Britons; or, if not, animals by 
land were by no means wanting who might 
afford them plentiful fupplies of this kind, 
not only for doineftic ufe but for exportation. 
The fertile ilhmd of Britain indeed feems-ever 
to have uouriilied a numerous and vigorous 
breed of cattle, more than iuffieient for the 
confunlption of its own offspring. The ox, 
grown to a vaft magnitude in her rich and ex- 
tenfive paftures, lent them his bide, an ample 
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Atelier trod defence from the violence of the 
waters and the weather. The Ik ms of that 
a u rural, alio, formed the coveting of their 
reed-boitt huts, and of tbofc large granaries 
of com, in id up in rkt‘ ear, for which, accord¬ 
ing fo ancient authors, they wore not lefj 
famous ( Iran their ions. Her breed of theep, 
too, though neither fo numerous nor lb fa¬ 
mous as thole of modern &ras, afforded the 
old Britons abundance of Ik ins for exporta¬ 
tion: Hocks of goats, however, an animal 
equally valued by them tor its milk and its 
frclli. were in ancient fat- more abundant and 
cherilhcd than in modem Britain; am] it is 
probable that l*>th the wool of the former, 
and (he hair of the latter, being afterwards 
properly prepared, received the impreflion of 
tlie beautiful dye of Tyre. To thelc may be 
added, the innumerable fpecies of game of 
evcTT kind, with which her raft fovells were 
anciently flocked, the wild boar, of delieiot* 
flavour; the red atnl the fallow deer, of lu- 
perior bcafity and lize; the wolf, the fox, and 
bf'&yer, valuable for their fur: and the fleet 
hare, equally oftitriable for his flelli :md his 
fkm; Hint fleth, Which, according to Cafltr^ 
was forbidden to be foiled by the old Britons, 
but is happily not fo by their progeny: thefe, 
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with llie various kinds of the feathered rare, 
valuable ibr their flavour and line dmvn, ffi 
well calculated to gratify the pride and in¬ 
dolent luxury of the Eall, demoirltrate the 
trealures of this kind pglMbd by thole who 
made this fpecies of commodity a principal 
object of foreign traffic, 

I cannot conclude this head without an- 
otlicr oblervation, which naturally arjfcs from 
a part of the fubject before hi leaded. When 
we read of thefe wicker boats, with their in¬ 
teguments of hides, of our ancvlloi s, how is 
a modern Englishman tempted to finite at 
thefe firit rude eSorts of Eritiih mariners to 
navigate the ocean; who, timid, and creeping 
dole to the llmre, little dreamed of thole liu- 
pendous fimelurcs, in the form of ninety and 
one hundred gun fhips* in the womb of time 
to be launched on its lurlace by their daunt- 
lels polterity; much Ids that a numerous fleet 
of thefe* UTuing from the fpactous haven of 
lalmouth or Plymouth, would ever hnklly 
lail to the diitant latitudes of Phceuidu itfelf, 
and roll the thunder of Britain around dip 
figures of that Alia to which their tin, their 
lead, and their ihins, were exported. 

In resuming our account of the Phoenician 
tin-trade, the ftrft circumftauce deferring at- 
voc. vt. k tendon 
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tention is the account given by Orofius, a 
ltd! nt'il Span till writer ot the fifth ccuttirv, of 
an ancient Pharos of admirable workman £li ip, 
erected at Corunna, on the coali of Galicia, 
in Spain ; which province, it lias been before 
obferved, lies directly oppofite, in a fouth- 
weft direction, to Corn wall.* This Pharos is 
by the Jttme Spaniih writer a fieri cd to have 
been erected by Hercules, that is, the chief of 
the firit Tyrian colony which traded to Bri- 
taiu, a Hun dug the name of the founder of 
1 yre, and the appellation originally bellowed 
upon il was the ufual one given to the monu¬ 
ments laid to be erected by that hero, to per¬ 
petuate the memory of his progress and ex¬ 
ploits, vk. Columxa*, afterwards corrupted 
into Corunna. Orel ins acquaints us, that tiny 
Pharos was there placed, ad Jpeculum Uri- 
tunnia’, fori lie direct ion of (hips bound thi¬ 
ther from Britain; and it is furely a very re¬ 
markable circuinftance, that the oppofite 
laud, c6nitiling of a promontory running 
about three miles into the fea,on the Coruifli, 
or rather Devon lit ire, eual't, is eaJJed Hert- 
biml, or Hertcy-Point; that is, HeicuJis Pro- 
monttnium, or, as it "may be expreffed in 

* Vile Pauli Orofilati^niis Pj^itins iLTL lib. i. p. iy. 
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maritime phrafe, Cape I ferculcs. T?ie name 
of this promontory, fcarcely otherwifo to be 
accounted tor, tins given birth to a reafoisahlc 
conjecture, though not functioned by direct 
tradition, that on its extreme point was an¬ 
ciently erected a iiinilar Pharos, or, at lead, 
a beacon, to ferve as a guide to the Phoe¬ 
nician ami Spa nil'll mariners exploring the 
dangerous euaft of Britain. Add to this, 
that lh<? Latin name of Cape Fimikire iti'elf, 
or Promontorium Cellini ni, ferves dec dive ly 
to mark both the ealtern race who firit peo¬ 
pled Spain, and their progrds to tins weitem 
region of it. 

\\ ben the merchants arrived in Britain, the? 
feem to have retorted to feme public empo¬ 
rium, where it mutual commerce for the arti¬ 
cles wanted by each nation was commenced; 
but concerning Inch emporium and the an¬ 
cient method of preparing and vending the 
tin, we have only the following obfeure paf* 
fhge in Diodorus Siculus, which, however, 
toeins to confirm the Conjecture, that a cou- 
fideroble portion of ground, lying between 
the Lands End and the Scylla Hies, has 
either funk or been liibmerged. “ The men 
ot Beleriutn, fays that writer, ** manufacture 
their tin with great ingenuity; tor, though 

9 - the 
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the liiml is rocky, it lias foft veins of earth 
running through it, in which tlie tinners find 
the trcafure, and which they extract, melt, 
and purify. Then flmping it, by moulds, into 
a kind of cubical figure, they carry it off to a 
certain illand lying near the Brilifli Ihore, 
^liiefi they call Jctis; for, at the reed's of the 
tide, the I'paec Iwtwecn the ifland and the 
main land being dry, the tinners embrace 
tliat opportunity of carrying their tin in carts, 
as fall as poiliblc, over to Id is; for if mult 
he obferved, that the ill amis which lie be¬ 
tween the Continent and Britain have this 
tingularity, that, when the tide is full, they 
are real iflands; but, when llic lea retires, 

I ^ 

they are but lb many peninfulas. From this 
illand the merchants buy the tin of the na¬ 
tives, and export it into Gaul; and, finally, 
through Caul, by a journey of about thirty 
days, they bring it down on horfes to the 
month of the Eridanusf'* By the kth here 
mentioned, it is impoiliblc Diodorus could 
mean the Icfo, or Ve£tis, of I lie ancients, at 
prefent called the file of Wight; for, as Dr. 
Burlafr prajjerfy ohferves, he is fpeaking of 
the welt era extremity of Cornwall, from which 

* tiiocL Sjc + Eib, iv. 51 . jgi* 
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that id and is diftaut near two hundred miles.* 
111*4 own conjecture is both rational and juft, 
when he adds, by Iciis that hiftoriau tuull 
have meant Ionic place near the eoatt of Corn¬ 
wall, and Ictis mult either have been a general 
name for anypeninfida on a creek, is being 
a common Comiih word denoting a cove, 
creek, or part of traffic, or el fed t. muft have 
been uted toiignify faun particular penitifula 
or emporium on the fame coaft, which lavs 
now loft its iflhmus, name, and perhaps wholly 
diihpjicared, by means of fome great altera¬ 
tion on the fca-fluwe of this country.-f- 

This account of Diodorus, though not very 
elucidatory in ref peel to the commercial 
transitions of the Phoenicians in Britain, 
appears to me to open a new view of the 
fuhjctt, and makes us acquainted with an¬ 
other channel bv which the tin ol Urilain 
was conveyed in to the Mediterranean; tor, 
by the mouths of the Eridunus, wliieh is pro¬ 
bably the milhike of fome tranferiber, linco 
the fenfe of the context proves the Rhone to 
be the river intended, by that expreflion tnuft 
be meant fome city or emporium, fituated in 
that latitude, not fur from that point of the 

* Narnnl nlftciiy of Cum^ril!, p< 177. 
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rnaft ai w hich the Rhone difeharges itfclf into 
the Mediterranean; either Narbomie* the 
capital of that dirition of Caul, called bv the 
Romans NarbonenJis, or the ancieht' but 
more remote commercial city of’ Meflalia, 
now MurfeiJlcs, whence it might oaiily be 
forwarded, in '? ymn or Gaulle vdFcls, to the 
lui'iiieian terriidrits. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the Gallic merchants, at feme 
period or other, largely participated in this 
lucrative trade, though I am inclined to think 
this uccouiit of Diodorus more applicable to 
the couric of that commerce in his own, 
vhich was the Auguilan, age, than the early 
times to winch we allude, efpeciallj iince 
licrodotus, who flotmflicd 450 years before 
i in dt, irankly confdTes his ignorance of the 
exact lit nation of the Caffiterides, « whence " 
(ays that writer, * Cornwall our tin." In truth 
the profound policy of the Phoenicians in¬ 
duced them to oblerve an inviolable ibcrccv 
in regard to the iilauds, the grand Iburcc of 

l ®f r ™ !th 111 tte article of tin, left other 
iM ions ftiould become their rivals m this 

“ and Jcnd Jmi » them a portion of the 
enormous gains rcfultiug from their monopoly 

- V" proof of their jealous caution mi 
UllS ma 7 be adduced die following 

• relation 
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relation given by Strabo: the matter of a 
Phoenician voile], employed in this trade, 
thinking Wmfelf cloi'ely purfued by one of 
Koine, clinic to run upon a Ihoal, and fiiflrr 
lhipwieck, rather than difeover the prohibited 
tract, or difclufe the leaif opening, by which 
another nation might be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Caffitcrides; and, for the 
wife and intrepid fpirit of patriotsl‘m, di^lay- 
cd by this cbndnd, he is laid, on his return 
to Tyre, to have been loaded with wealth anti 
honours by the niagiftratrs of that city.* 
Having now confuted the two channels, 
by which, in thofe ancient times, this metal 
was exported to Alia, viz. in the Phan tie i a u 
veOels, by the way of the Straits of Gadcs, 
direct to Tyre, and through Gaul, on horlcs 
to Narbonne or Mnrfeilles, on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, where the merchants of that nation, re¬ 
torting in perfon, or through the medium of 
their Gallic agents, might have dlablifhed a 
marl for the public lide of thfc commodity; it 
remains for inquiry, whether there did not an¬ 
ciently exit! another route for the tranlparta- 
tion to India of this and other European 
commodities lets tedious and hazardous than 

* Sinboniv Gsafraph. lib, ilL p. 1=9. 
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that by the way of the Arabian Gulph. In 
purliiiiig tliis inquiry, \\c meet with a itrikin^ 
and wonderful proof of the beneficial eflfe<§ 
which an extendve aiul ffourilhiug commerce 
has not only upon the nations of the earth 
them (elves, hut alio on. the yery regions 
which they inhabit; for, in the bofom of the 
barren and mountainous defert of Syria, tho 
active fpirit of that commerce gave being to 
** *-hv, which, in beauty and magnificence, 
once vied with the proudeft capitals of the 
Oriental world; a city, whofe celebrity and 
grandeur we learn, not only from the doubtful 
page of the hi (torian and geographer of an- 
Equity, but from the accurate modem details - 
of our Own countrymen, whole euriofoy has 
explored, and whole pencils have delineated, 
the ftupetitions ruins. That city is Palmvm’ 
or Tadmor in tho wildcmds, founded, as is 
conjectured, by Solomon, hut certainly by 
fome wife and politic prince, to lx- the grand 
magazine of the treafores equally flowing into 
thiiiemporium f rom tlie eatlcrn am 1 1 he wefiem 
world. The abundant palms which grow in 
“ fc< dud(!d fpot, tiles plenty and purity of 
the water, timt.gn filing from numerous fprings 
m the neighbourhood, dot lied with vertluro 
and fertility a region encircled with frightful 
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rocks and fsorcliing fw^t hud long math this 
it-Uf the favourite ttation of the caravans, 
irhioli jmiiKMUorially leaver foil tiie defert oi 
Syria, and iupported by this route the con¬ 
necting line of traffic carried oei by land be¬ 
tween the extremities of Alia, The iudulirious 
hand of commerce, proteSkd, not impeded, by 
imperial jxitecr, led the pure waters bunting 
from thole Ipriogs into vult refervoirs fcooped 
from the marble quarry; built extenlivegra¬ 
naries; reared the liofpitable caravan tern; 
fortified, and rendered impregnable, the bar¬ 
ren rock; and while, in gratitude to God, it 
fivelled the lofty temple to Ids honour, it re- 
l>aid regal beneficence, by mfhrimng it in a 
iiiperb palace, elevated mi columns of por¬ 
phyry, and internally decorated with n pra- 
fution of all thofe rich commodities, the gold, 
the diver, the lilks, and the porcelain, which 
were the object of its powerful protediou. 

To this fpiendid mart, this phoenix among 
Eafnrn cities, from all the adjacent cut As of 
the Mediterranean, the productions ut Spain 
and of Britain were tranfported, on the hacks 
Of camels, through the tin-rounding defects, 
and from Palmyra to the banks ot the Eu¬ 
phrates, little move than tixty miles diflant. 
Here, the commodities intended for the In¬ 
dian , 
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dkn market were put on board veflels pro¬ 
vided for the purpofej and, by a left ],a* a rd- 
ous and circuitous navigation, conveyed down 
that noble river to the Perfian Gulph and 
Ibe mouths of the Indus. By the fame chan¬ 
nel were lhe gems, the fpices, (he perfumes, 
and the fine linen of India, together with the 
kite and porcelain of China, brought back 
ihto the heart of Alfyria. One part of this 
ltnmenie imported wealth was ahforbed in the 
n>rtex of the two great capitals of the A (Ty¬ 
nan and Perfsan empires; another part was, 
by inland caravans, pervading Alfa in every 
direction, ditinhuted among its more ueiteni 
provinces; and the remainder found its way 
by the detert of Syria, to the iflands of the 
.Mediterranean and the continent of Europe, 
At length rhe great and opulent city oi¬ 
ly re verged towards its decline; and the ad¬ 
venturous baud of merchant-kings, her thus, 
'vfao, though confined thenifelves within fb 
contract'd and tlctiJe a portion of the -lobe 
had contrived to eftablifl, colonies in the mutt 
of tl ‘«carth, while their iumi- 

emnU -'t “** OCea " • 

q ■ . rare and indulhnous, after repeated 

and Vigorous ftmggies to preferve (Left tree- 
lld thelr commerce, which, being at 

fentially 





Initially connected, generally flourilli and fall 
together, were compelled to how the neck 
firii Ijeneath the yoke of the haughty Aflyrmn 
monarch, Xcbuchadnezzur, who, in reducing 
them, exliauiled the ilreugth of Babylon, and 
afterwards of the victorious chief of Macedon* 
The latter of thefe invaders, irritated by the 
fpirited oppofttion which he met with, and 
the accumulated difullers experienced by hi.-? 
army (luring u feven months liege, and at the 
hi me time ardently dciirous of turning the 
whole current of the Phoenician commerce 
into a .Grecian channel, inflicted a more Ian- 
guinavy vengeance on tliis brave people than 
became a generous conquer©*; for, having 
taken the city by ftorro, lie inhumanly maf- 
facred ten thou fund Tyrians in cold blood, 
and, idler burning that noble metropolis to 
the ground, lent the reft of the wretched in¬ 
habitants, about thirty thou&nd in number, 
into llavcry :* a fate, as unmerited cm their 
part, as it was difgraeeful in him to inflict it. 
la theirdefeendants, the Carthaginians, how¬ 
ever, the dame of liberty broke forth with tm- 
dimini (bed ardour; and among them the 
fpirit of' enterprise not only Ibarcd with as 

f Armis* lib. p- 45- 
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bold a wing, but accompli filed deeds as 
nortl iv to be admired and recorded. To 
that tuition our attention mult now be nccel- 
i'arily directed in this retrofpect on the revo¬ 
lutions of ancient commerce, and the vicifU- 
tudes of Eaitem empire, 

Carthage, the eldeit born of Tyre, as Tyre 
itfelf was of Sid on, is averted by Hoc hart* to 
have been originally called t'arthada, and to 
have derived its name from Charm, an Orien¬ 
tal word tigni tying, by way of eminence, tub 
City. The exadt na'a of its foundation u fu 
remote in tiinc as to have baffled all the ru¬ 
les rckes of ihe antiquary, and its early hitiory 
is too tiuich blended wiLh tabic to merit par¬ 
ticular notice. In digging for the foundation 
of the city, the Phoenician fettJers found the 
head of a borfe, which was coniidered as an 
aulpicious omen; and from lliat event the 
animal in quell ion became the prevailing Jvm- 
1 m> 1 rn their coins, as well as ferved to mark 
the warlike genius of the nation. Some of 
the numerous coins, damped with that fym- 
bol, anciently found in Britain, may. there- 
lore, poilibly have been left here by the Car¬ 
thaginian merchants, who, devoted to the ma- 

* Bocharti Cinian. dc Col. Phan. Jib. i. cap, 24 . 
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rititne purfuits of their'anceftoTS, and permit, 
ted to T^rtake of their commerce, are known 
earlv to have viftted the Phoenician icttlemcnta 
in Europe- Carthage, fixated upon an ex- 
tenfive peninfula of the African continent, 
and in about thirty-fix degrees of northern 
latitude, was well calculated to be, what it was 
firft intended for, the emporium of the vail 
commerce carried on with the internal pro¬ 
vinces of Africa for gold, both m iohd imfles 
and in drift, for ivory, Ethiopian gems, and 
many other coftly articles of traffic, m which 
that continent abounded. 1 'at gradually cx- 
tending its views and its dominions, that city, 
in time, united to the African trade that of 
Alia and Europe, and ntfl let in the magni¬ 
tude of its rnarule, as well thole vcflels in¬ 
tended lor military as thofe appointed lor 
commercial iirviee, than in theiptn^oro 
its achievements by land, far furpafled the 
renown of its parent. In fhft, its views of 
commerce were only bounded by the ^ 
of the world, while its dominions, in Africa 
alone, at the breaking out of the third Pnmc 
war, according to Strabo* extended over three 
hundred cities, fine telling eaftwurd to Cyre* 
Silica, and weftward quite to the Pillars ot 

p Stnl][ 3 nli Gcogtapfc. lib. xvit-* p~ 793 + 
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JFercules, This grey t extent of territory gave 
them a deckled advantage over their Phoe¬ 
nician progenitors, fince their own ample do¬ 
mains afforded them molt of the productions 
vdiirh they font id exchange for the commo¬ 
dities of other countries. Thefe were prin¬ 
cipally grain, in which Africa was always 
rich, and fruits of various kinds; honey, palin- 
wim\ olive-oil, and the valuable thins of the 
fantges that roam the deferts of Afric: add 
to thelb, that particular ipecies of commodity 
w inch might be called the itaple manufacture 
Loth of Tyre and Carthage, confiding of 
cables, anchors, and all forts ot naval ifores, 
together with the colour calk'd or 

jf in tic , peculiar to t hem lei yes and the country 
ti’oiii which they migrated. 

Although it is nnpoffible, as was before ob- 
ferv ed, to fix the precifo icra in which Car- 
thagt: was founded, by a band of emigrated 
Phoenicians, with Dido, the injured filler of 
Pygmalion, one of the moil celebrated mo- 
nitrchs oi lyre, at their head, yet we know 
that event nnift have taken place at a very 
early period of the parent-empire, finee Hero¬ 
dotus* records a celebrated naval engage- 

• HtreJou Huh lib. i, p. JJ. 
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merit, as Laving happened between the Car- 
tiiagmians and tlic Phoreeaus, in the reign 
of Cyrus* about five hundred years before 
Cfirift; and farther from the fame writer we 
learn* that, in the time of Carabyfes* his foil 
and fucoeflbr, they until have had a coutidcr- 
aide marine, iince that monarch* in a medi¬ 
tated expedition againft Carthage, confidcriug 
the whole naval power of Perlia as too weak 
to contend with that of the former flail', 
folic ited the aid of the Phoenicians againft 
them, which that nation generously declined, 
urging in excui'e, that they were their de- 
ieendants* Tlie Carthaginians were not un¬ 
grateful ; for, of the produce of their foil, and 
of the ipoils taken in battle, Polybius informs 
us, a tenth was, in the infancy of that repub¬ 
lic, conflantly trim fin itted to the parent-llate 
as offerings to be depolited in the fiirine of 
the Tyriah Hercules, alike the guardian-deity 
of cither city.+ Another proof of their early 
migration a riles from the very cireumftance* 
which was the occafion of firil introducing 
them to o knowledge of the eoaft beyond the 
Straits of Gadcs, which* being of importance 
in tlds hiftorical detail* fhall now be foe- 
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tm&lj related from t lie two author*, who have 
dwelt more particularly oil tlidr affairs, Juiuii 
and Diodorus Siculus. 

The former cxpreisly ailcrts that eirclim¬ 
it a nee to be the violent opposition which l lie 
S| laniards gave to tlie Phoenicians, when erect¬ 
ing the city of Gades; fo violent, tlmt they 
were compelled to call in the afliftiiuce of the 
liiitig colony of Carthage, who. lending thither 
a numerous fleet and army, not only effec¬ 
tually fccoiided their operations, hut ullb Ic- 
cured for iheinlclves a confide™ bJe territory 
of the rich adjoining province of Baitira.* 
According to a paflage which occurs in Sir 
Ifaae Newton, who has entered into extent!ve 
chronological diffusions relative to thefe two 
nations, it Ihould feem that the temple at 
Gades muli have been erected long ante¬ 
cedent to that city: for the gift of Pygmalion, 
which lie mentions, mull have been conferred 
many ages before the Carthaginians could 
have been in a litualion to afford any (itch 
pow erful furcours to the Tyrians, as deicriberl 
by Juiuii. Pofiihly a temple facred to die 
tnaties of that conductor, who aiftitued the 
name ot Hercules, and a few builditigs on 

* lull-Up £th p« 57^ 
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the (liore, for die puvpofe of mutual trafiic 
and ihelter from the weather, might have 
formed the whole of the fett lenient; but when, 
in proerfs of time* thole foreigners began to 
erect fpaciotis buildings, and fortify the ilHiud, 
the jcaloufv, not lei’s than the avarice, of tba 
Spaniards, might be awakened, and Lhealfault 
as powerful 11 s the motives lhat produced it. 
The pafiage alluded to in Newton is as fol¬ 
lows: “ The Phoenicians,” fays that writer, 
'? after the deat h of Melcartus, built a temple 
to hint in the illand Cades, and adorned it 
yith the l'culpt tires of the labours of Hercules, 
aml of his hydra, and the Itorles, to whom he 
tltrcw Diomedes, king of the Biftbnes, in 
Thrace, to be devoured. In this temple was 
tlic golden licit of Teucer, and the golden 
olive of Pygmalion, bearing linarngdinc fruit; 
and, by thele etmfec rated gifts of Teucer and 
Py gm alion, you may know that it was bruit 
in their days/'* Hie acct >unt of this fpk ml id 
gift of Pygmalion is in Philoltmtus r and ex¬ 
hibits a curious proof of the early (kill of die 
Phoenicians in working in metals and gems. 
Pygmalion lent to the temple of Hercules, 
Handing in the illand of Cades, a rich do- 

* Sir iJjjt Newton*1 Chronelysy* p, 57* ■ 
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native, Ijcing the figure of an olive-tree, of* 
mafixve gold, and of moit exquifite and cu¬ 
rious Vorkmanfkip; its berries, which hereof 
emerald, hearing a wonderful refe mb lance to 
the fruit of that tree** 

The Carthaginians, having once penetrated 
into Spain, found it too important an acqui¬ 
sition to be relinquifhed, and therefore Follow¬ 
ed up the victory they had gained, to the com¬ 
plete fubjection of the maritime provinces on 
either fide of the Straits, In the courfe of no 
very extended period, they erected, its a part 
of the province of Tarraconcnfijj, now VaJen- 
tia, on the Mediterranean coali, and on a pe- 
mufiiln jutting far out into the ocean, like 
that on which old Carthage itfelf flood, a 
ttolt noble etti, w ttli a fpaciousport, long the 
emporium ot their wealth in this quarter, 
which they denominated New Carthage; on 
the ruins of which hands the modem town of 
Carthagcna. In addition to thele valuable 
eonquefts by land, their active fleets feowered 
the ocean in the fame line, and obtained pof- 
feilion ot all tlie adjacent ill and s, on which 
tliey built forts and eftablidied factories; par¬ 
ticularly ot thole celebrated illands lying 

* In VM ApcJlonii, life, r. c.i. 
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nearly oppofitc the coaft of Valentia, in the 
Mediterranean-Sea, called, by the ancients* 
Jitileares : but, by the modems, from their 
comparative magnitude, Majorca and Mi¬ 
norca, the greater and the kfs. Their con¬ 
tinental polfollions produced immenlc quan¬ 
tities ofthofo precious metals, in which their 
commerce principally confided, ns well as 
[applied their army with brave anil able re* 
emits for frefli conqueftsi the iHands yielded 
abunchmee of honey, com, and wine, anti af¬ 
forded convenient harbours for the numerous 
Carthaginian fhips which navigated that lea. 
The Carthaginians being of the fame race, 
manners, ami religion, as the Phoenicians, 
there are no particular data by which we can 
afeertam the time of their tirtr trading to the 
BritiJlt coaft for the commodity in fuch great 
requelt among the traders of the Eail; we 
only know troro Fel’tus A vienus, an author 
cited by Bochart, that Htniilco, a Carthagi¬ 
nian general, the firft of that name, was Cent, 
about the time of Darius Salims, by the fo¬ 
liate of Carthage, to difeover the weftem 
fhores and ports of Europe; that he i’nrcels- 
iiilly accompli Hied that voyage, of which he 
wrote a journal, which was iufcrted in the 
Punic annals, and which the laid Feftus 
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Anemia had fcen; and that, in that journal, 
the Britannic if lands are mentioned by the 
name aiVElbyniirides: s iilnnds inJcficd by the 
aitrtun, or gad-fly. At 1 he finite time that 
Himiico was tent weftward, another general, 
of the name of Ilaimo, (of which, probably, 
there were Jbvera), fince we meet with one of 
con fide ruble note at a much later period,) 
was lent to explore the font hern coalt of 
Africa; but he. after making tome important 
difeoveries was compelled to return, from the 
failure of his provifinns. He alfb wrote an 
account of Jiis voyage, and a tract, bearing 
the name of the Perip/iti i of Haitno, 13 yet 
extant, though of dubious authority. The 
ciicuraftaaco of proviiions failing him, during 
this intended circumnavigation of Africa, 
forms, in my opinion, a very ltrong objection 
again It the |u>llii>ility of the voyage round 
the African coaft, laid to have been under¬ 
taken and accomplilhed near 600 years before 
t hrift, at the command of Pharaoh Necho, 
king ol Egypt, fince the fhips tiled by the 
Phoenicians were not of magnitude fufficient 
to hold the quantity of provifionB neccflary 
for the flip ported a fltfp's crew tinrinix a iJiree- 

* Bodiuti CiMnii, lib, t. cnt.jj. jg- 
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years voyage; for, in that period, according 
to Herodotus it was accompli (lied,* 

The genius of Carthage being more martial 
than that of Tyre* whole object was rather 
commerce than con queft, ii is not improbable 
that the former might, by force of arms, have 
elt a hi ill icd a Cattle me nt in the Call ite rides 
and by this means have feeured that mono* 
poly of tin, which the Phcenieians and iheir 
colonies indubitably enjoyed for fevcral ceil" 
tunes; lince, according to the united judg¬ 
ment of the two allied writers on the A baric 
Antiquities of Britain, Bochart and C amden, 
the Greeks wen* not heard of in Britain much 
above a century and a half before the Ciirif- 
tian »ra. At all events, it is rational to fup- 
pole they appointed Phoenician or SjiauiJh 
agents to fuperintend the working fit the 
mines, and tenure their produce from the iu- 
tmfion of il rangers. In confirmation of this, 
a pall age in Tacitus may lie adduced, in 
which, defctibing the Britons as they ap- 
peared in his time, he affirms, that the Silures, 
inhabitants of South Britain, or probably of 
the Set It if (flat, were of a fwarthy complexion, 
and had curled hair, like the Spaniards.-^ 

* fkfodot, ttlil. lib* if. 
f Tidtiii in Vita AgricoS^, i ap« iv* 
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Norden, alfb, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, 
mentions it as a tradition univerlally received 
hj fhc inhabitants, that their tin-mines were 
formerly wrought by the Jen's. He adds, 
that thele old works are there at this day, 
called Atlal Sarah n: the ancient eafl-off corks 
of the Saracen#, in which their tools are fre¬ 
quently found. Miners arc not aceultomed 
to be very accurate in dillinguifiling traders 
nl foreign nations, and thefe Jews and Sara¬ 
cens have probably a reference to the old 
merchants from Spain and Africa; and thofe 
employed by them might pofhbly have been 
Jen s T efcaped the horrors of captivity and the 
defection which, about that period, befei 
their country. While 1 write this, however, 
1 am not ignorant of the general application 
of this tradition to a later period in the Bri¬ 
tish hiftoryywhen the mines and their produce 
were aftually farmed out by King John to 
the Jews, by whom, the commerce of this 
country with Spain and the Eaft was, at that 
time, principally carried on. It being certain, 
however, that the Carthaginians traded hither, 
and fo continued to do, tor ages, after the de- 
jmiction of Tyre, Jet us quit them for a mo¬ 
ment, and atlcnd to the new route to India, 
oj>ened by the bold, but prudent, policy of 

tho 
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the Ptolemies, the fucceflors of the great 
Alexander in the empire of Egypt. 

The expedition of Alexander to India, 
■which, if enabled to proceed in the Hiflory oi 
Hindoftan upon the cxtcnlivc feale in which 
I have engaged in it, it will be my province 
hereafter to relate in more ample detail than 
it has yet been done, was an event, as to its 
conlequence upon the commerce anil nations 
of Europe, of far more importance than is 
generally conceived. Without the knowledge 
of the internal date of the Punjab, obtained 
by means of that invaiion, and, in particular, 
by the deleent down the Indus \ without the 
incentive of luch wealth and power, acquired 
by fo large an addition of territory in the e;id¬ 
em quarter of Alia, by the Greeks, a people 
faulted on its weftem limits, as was the refult 
of the conquofis of Alexander in Perfia and 
India, the nations, inhabiting the Ihorrs ol the 
Mediterranean and the ArabianGulph,would, 
iu all probability, have lull been the factors 
to Europe for the rich productions of the 
Indian continent. Thai wealth, a large por¬ 
tion of wMcU centred in the Ptolemies, ena¬ 
bled them to execute the daring projects of 
their matter, whole mind, fired with the holies 
of monopolizing its wealth, formed the judi- 
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rious plan of enlarging pnd deepening thd 
port of Pa tala, at the mouth of the Indus, 
with intent to make it the emporium of a 
lilture commerce with Alexandria; while that 
power fee tired to their efforts final i’uccefs 
and lofting protection. The Greeks, at &ft 
reluctant, like the old Egyptians, to engage 
in < lift ant cxeurfious by fea, or, at leafl, ad¬ 
vancing by very Jlow degrees to improvement 
in the feience of navigation, now began to 
expand more, boldly the tail of commerce, to 
court die winds, and quit the ihore. Their 
frequent and fin ere engagements with the 
fleets of Carthage and Home failed not to ex¬ 
tend their naval Hull; and the treafures which 
the new theatre of India difplayed drew 
thither in multitudes the Athenian vdfelst 
Having conquered their Grecian rivals, the 
Homans eagerly engager! in the lame hue of 
commerce, and the decline of that empire 
opened the way to India for the Venetians 
and other European flutes, and thus let in 
motion that active and reltlels fpirit of adven¬ 
ture and rofcareh, which explored, and finally 
accompliflied, the paffage by tlie Cape. 

When, in the hope of monopolizing the 
trade of Tyre, and icon ring as an af'ylum for 
the riling fleets of Greece its two deep and 
* ^ 1 . - fpticious 
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fpacious bays ft retching out on each fide of 
tiie peninfula, the one looking towards its 
parent 8 id on, the other towards the great 
mart, Egypt, and ferviug as a luinmcr and 
winter harbour for its vaft marine, the politic 
Alexander demolifhed that ancient city, and 
indicted to exemplary a vengeance on its in¬ 
habitants, it was his intent only to annihilate 
it. as a Tyrian colony; and, before lie left the 
coaft, he rebuilt and repeopled it, attuning 
the flattering title of the /minder of a neri 
"J'tfre. Of the new inhabitants, many were 
Grecian udventurers, and many were collected 
from the maritime provinces in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which had viewed its profperity 
witli a jealous and malignant eye. Still, 
however, there remained a large portion of 
the natives, who had, during the liege, traim¬ 
ported themielves in ftlips to Salon and Car¬ 
thage, and ihole, fliortly after returning, en¬ 
deavoured to revive its ancient fplendour. 
Though tlide efforts were ineffectual in all the 
extent delired, much of its commerce and its 
confequence was recovered; for, fcarcely 
twenty years afterwards Tyre was again be¬ 
come ib conliderahie a city as to refill, tor 
many months, the- belleging army of Anti- 
gonus, one of the generals, among whom the 
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dominions of Alexander were, at his death, 
partitioned out, engaged in war with Pto- 
Jemv, in whole hands it then was, and con¬ 
sequently in a date of dependence on the 
Creek Ibvcrcigns of Alexandria, as it ever 
after continued. No longer, therefore, could 
cither the Tyrians, or their dofeendanb, the 
Carthaginians, command the port of Rhino- 
col ura for the t rani portation of die commo¬ 
dities of the wefteni world to India, bc- 
caule both that port and the pailage of 
the adjoining ifthmus were net ell ini lv under 
the control of the monarch who commanded 
Ezypt and the weftern dill riels of the Arabian 
Gulph- 

Alarmed, therefore, at the blow aimed at 
their very exiftence by the destruction of Tyre, 
anti at the evident, though not yet declared, 
intention, of the Macedonian chief to deprive 
them of their monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and make it flow in a new channel, the Car- 
thaginiansdifpatched totbatprince, in Egypt, 
a man, named Hamilcar, of great ad dreis and 
of a penetrating genius, to cultivate his good- 
will, and to obtain every in formation in his 
power concerning this project, and the poffi 7 
biJity of carrying it effectually into execution, 

J Jamilcar found the king bulled in thp vi¬ 
gorous 
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gorons profecution of Ins great defign; the 
port of Alexandria already cleanfcd, enlarged, 
and defended by a wall, and the eity itl'clf, 
which was intended to render Carthage a de- 
fert, on every tide riling in beauty and gran¬ 
deur. The report of the great works carrying 
on at this future metropolis of Egypt tilled 
the Carthaginians with difinay; and at the 
fame time lb incenfed them, that, convinced 
as they were ot the entire practicability of 
concentrating at Alexandria the whole com¬ 
merce of the caftem and weftern world, ill a 
tranfport of rage, they put to death the inno¬ 
cent bearer of this unwelcome intelligence.* 
Kg other channel, therefore, for the convey¬ 
ance of articles of commerce from the wef- 
tern to the caitem w orld remained to the Car¬ 
thaginians, be 1 ides that before pointed out, 
through Tadmore and the deferts, to the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Ptrimn Oulpli * and, front the 
convulfed ftate in which- owing to mceilant 
wars, the Aflyrian and Perlian empires conti¬ 
nued tor nearly half a century afterwards, 
even that channel mutt have been a very pre¬ 
carious and hazardous one. Patient, how¬ 
ever, and perlevering as the camel that bears 

* Jniiini Hift- iibl xii p- cdiLTarwriun. 
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her commodities over the burning funds, row-* 
MERCK undauntedly urges her way through 
oppoling difficulties, climbs the lteep rock. 
Items the rapid torrent, nor relaxes its la¬ 
borious efforts till it gains the dazzling prize, 
which crowns ils labours and rewards its Juf- 
ferings. 

Although the death of Alexander prevented 
liis own accompli lb ment of the plan which 
he had formed for making Alexandria the 
emporium of the trade of the world, Ptolemy 
Sotcr, his f fiend and tticeetlbr in the king* 
donj of -Egypt, ledulouflv and mediant ly la¬ 
boured, during a Jong reign of thirty-nine 
years, to complete the magnificent project of 
his matter. This firlt and greatett of that 
learned and princely line decorated the noble 
harbour of Alexandria with a marble light- 
houle, lb grand and beautiful as to be once 
eft ecu led the wonder of the world: and he 
joined to it the if land Pharos, on which it 
flood, bv a flu pen do us mole, or caufeway, 
carried, for three-quarters of a mile, through 
the lea. He alio eroded in it, for the encou¬ 
ragement of teienreand the accommodation 
oi the learned, a fuperb itruCttire, which was 
called the Muicum, or Academy, and a li¬ 
brary, not Ids valuable for the beauty of the 
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architecTurc than for the rarity and number 
of the volumes it contained, which amounted 
to 400 , 000 , unfortunately burnt about three 
centuries after; as was the itilt greatei one 
l*eguu bv Ptolemy Philadelphia, his ton, at a 
more recent period, by the ferocious mandate 
of the barbarian Omar. The temple of Sc¬ 
rap is, the royal palace, the lofty walls flunked 
with bait ions, of durable gran ate, the great 
canal by which the waters of the Nile were 
conveyed to the city, and the marble columns 
that fullained the vaults, (at this day to he 
feen,) on which the whole city was built, 
long made Alexandria alike the thronged re¬ 
fort of the merchant and the fcholar; and 
jultly entitled it io the dtftingmfhed appella- 
rinns of Queen of the Baft, and the Metropolis 
of the World. 

Ptolemy Safer died at the advaiieed age of 
eighty-four, and was l'ucceeded by a Ion not 
jdjs ardently delirous to fulfil the intentions 
of his wile father, than to perfc& the extenfive 
plans of the ambitious Alexander. The jier- 
pctual coni)itts, by land, in which that father 
-was engaged with the other corn|>eti.tola lor 
the divided empire of their mutter, during the 
early part of Ids reign, hud prevented his 

giving all that attention to his marine- though 
h ** ‘ that 
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that marine was far from contemptible, whicli 
appeared neeefiarv to hip port the pretentions 
of a power afpiriug to give law on the ocean, 
and make the commerce of diftant nations 
fi i lifervient to its own aggrandizement. Alex¬ 
ander had forefeet) that this could never be 
efleeted while Tyre and Carthage were per¬ 
mitted to retain fuch a numerous fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and, therefore, after ruining 
the Phamidans of Tyre, he had formed de- 
Jigqs for the fpeedy dclt ruction of thole of 
Carthage alfo. Among his papers were found 
memoranda of certain grand projects, which, 
if he hail lived, it was Ins intention to have 
executed; andj firlt of thefe, as the balls of 
his future feheme of greatnefs, was recorded 
his retiilution to build a thoufand flout galUes, 
to reduce the Carthaginians and other mari¬ 
time nations, who might be inclined to op- 
pofe the progrels of his amis in an intended 
eonqueft of all the fea-coalts of Af rica and 
Spain, lying on the Mediterranean; along the 
whole line of which the next memorandum 
ftated his intention to carry a broad and 
Tegular high road, as far as Ceuta and Tan¬ 
gier, for the convenience of commerce, and 
more eufy communication between his land 
and lea forces; while a third propufed the 

erecting 
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ere&ing of forts, cftablifluiig arfenab, and 
forming havens,' docks, and yards, for build¬ 
ing and repairing Slips, at proper difiances, 
throughout his dominions. This feheme, 
carried into execution, mud have annihilated 
the power of Carthage- and the whole pro¬ 
ject ferves deciiively to mark the judicious 
policy and compreheniive grufp of the mind 
that formed it. 

To bring to a conclufion thefe extended 
ftridures on the trade maintained with Bri¬ 
tain on the one hand, and India on the other, 
by the Carthaginians, we have only to tub- 
join, that, after bravely ft niggling for nearly 
three hundred years to preferve their liberty 
and their commerce againft the incroach- 
men ts of the Romans, their empire was eu« 
tirely fubdued, and at length, in the year 
before-Clirift 146,* its ftntely and beautiful 
metropolis was, by the renowned Scipio 
jEmilianas, burned to allies. But before the 
Romans could engrofs to themfdves any con- 
fiderablc portion of the valuable trade carried 
on through Egypt to India, another power, 
which, under the protecting wing of the 
Ptolemies, had rilen to an uncommon height 
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flf maritime glory, was likewife to befnbducd# 
and this was the republic of Alliens, whole 
fleets now IV armed in the Indian lefts, and 
’ wafted into the ports of the diilunt Eusine 
the rich commodities of the Ganges. 

the flourishing covniFRCE of ixbta# 
ISC tut: REMOTEST PERIODS, FJlOVEtD 
EH0M T1LE INSTITUTES OF MENU, 

Previously, however, to our taking a 
fiirvey of the naval concerns of the Greeks 
with Hindoftan anti Britain, we ought to 
confidcr in a more particular maimer than wc 
already have, the prog rtfs made by the In¬ 
dians t hemic Ives in navigation, whom the 
number and magnitude of their rivers, added 
to their vail inland commerce, muft have 
made very early expert in that fcieuce. The 
bt-it guide we can take with us during this 
rel rofpcct upon l lie ancient commercial tranf* 
ad tons of India, as well on the continent as 
by lea, is (lie hook lb often men tinned before* 
the Inliilutes of Menu, the date of which, in 
an introductory difeourfe. Sir William Jones 
has fixed, by agronomical obfervations, to 
about the twelfth century before C brill, and 
. iu 
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In that book we find numerous rules laid 
down, and cates adjudged, that probably 
refer to many centuries preceding even that 
remote period. The two following ihmzas of 
chapter the eighth on judicature, and 
the duty of mi* os f will demonitrate in how 
important a light the great legiflator of India 
eonfulered the commerce of that empire, and 
how minute and unwearied ought to be the 
attention paid to it by its fovereign. Hie 
tmnllation, it ihould be reiuemhered# is, 
throughout] ftrictly and fcrupuloutly verbal, 
fo that the reader cannot fail of being in po£* 
{ciTiiin of the genuine meaning ot Menu, and 
it may be added, that never before did any 
editor contrive to give to a verbal trauflution 
not only fnch jierfpicuity but inch unexam¬ 
pled elegance. 

“ 'With vigilant care fliould the king exert 
himfelf in compelling fltfreAajitjand mechanic* 
to perform their refpettive duties, for, when 
fucli men fwcrVe from their duty* they throw 
the world (that is, a great commercial empire) 
Into confution." Inftitutes, p. £43i 

“ Day by day mult the king, though en¬ 
gaged in forcnfic bulinels, oonfider the great 
object of public meafures, and inquire into the 
fiate of his carriages, elephants, horfes, ami 

vol. vi, u ears* 
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cars, his ronOant revenues and ncceffiiry ex¬ 
po nil’s, his mints of precious metals, or gems, (a 
proof iliut l he Indian foverrign had inch 
mines,) ami his Iren fury." Ibid. 

In truth, the Indian ibvereigns had no 
fundi iiimulvis to attend to their duty in thus 
inf| jelling commercial concerns; for their pro¬ 
fits are fail!, in another place, to liave been a 
twentieth part of the profit of every thing Ibid . 
Tiie toll-gates, for the pafliigc internally of 
caravans of merchandize, feem to have been 
numerous in tiiofe early times, and the duty 
collected with the utmoft llridtnefe; for, by 
the 4ooth article of that chapter of the code, 
it is enacted, 1 hat 

“ Any buyer or feller, who fraudulently 
pafibs by the toll office at night, or any other 
improper time, or who makes u falib enume¬ 
ration of the articles bought, ihall be fined 
tight times as much as their value. >r P, £40. 

“ Let rite king eUahJilli rules ibr the 
fide and pui chafe of all marketable things, 
having duly eoiiiidered whence they come, 
ip uirnuTKO; and, ip exported, whither 
they mull be lent: how long they have been 
kept; what may be gained by them; and 
what hut* been expended on them.” Ibid. 


% 
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lt Once in five nights, or, at lcaii, every 
fortnight, according to tlio nature of the com¬ 
modities, {that is, whether they will keep er 
not,) let the king make a-regulation for mar¬ 
ket-prices in the prefence of experienced 
men:" and this Teems to have been the ge¬ 
neral practice of Euftem fovereigns, for Pliny 
tells us, that, at Ocelre, on thecoad of Arabia, 
the great mart, whither the Indian and Egyp¬ 
tian Heels annually failed to barter the com¬ 
modities peculiar to their country tor the 
myrrh and frankincenfe of Arabia: the king 
of that country alio fixed the price of all the 
articles (bid at that emporium, whether im¬ 
ported or exported; and he mentions, in proof 
of this affection, that, in confequence of the 
high duties impofed on cinnamon at that port, 
that precious commodity rofe to fuch a high 
price at Rome, that a pound of it fold for one 
thou find feffcrces, or about eight pounds 
fieri mg* 

** bet all ir eights and mcafarts be well af- 
certamcd by hint; and, once in fix months, 
let him re-examine them/' P. 24 I. 

Thefe paflages afford i rrefraguble evidence 
of the very rigid attention anciently paid to 


* Fftnii Xiit lib, fcii. cap. 
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the Trading concerns of 1 udia, and the traft 
itlclf, being of fuch high antiquity, nmit prove 
very intend ting to the commercial reader. 
The toll-prices at the different ferries on the 
Indian rivers are then It a led with equally 
minute precitiou. 

“ The toll at a ferry is one pana for an 
empty cart; half a pana, for a man with a 
load; a quarter, fur a beaft ufod in agricul¬ 
ture, or for a woman; and an eighth, lor an 
unloaded man." Ibid. 

“ Waggons, tilled with goods packed up, 
fhaJl pay lull in proportion to their value; 
but for empty veffels and bags, gnd for poor 
men ill-apparelled, a very linall foil lhall be 
demanded." Ibid. 

In tire following article refpeeling freight¬ 
age, there is a moil remarkable paflage, which 
greatly a ire lied the attention of the tranllator, 
ilnce it decidedly proves that 1300 , if not 
1500 , year* before L hrilt, the Indians, uot Ida 
than the Phoenicians, navigated the va.it 
ocean. It is as follows : 

“ Fora long pall age, the freight muft be 
proportioned lo places and time; but this 
mull be u tidcriioud of pall ages up and down 
rivers: at sea there can jje no sj tiled 
Fit EIGHT." Ibid. 

3 ** Whatever 
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11 Whatever IlnalL be broken in n boat, by 
die fault of the boatmen, Audi be made good 
by thofe men collectively, each paying his 
portion/’ Ibid. 

« This rule, ordained for fuch as pafs rivers 
in boats, relates to the culpable negleA of 
boatmen on the water; in the cafe ot inevi¬ 
table accident, there can be no damages re¬ 
covered/' Ibid, 

It is not, however, only the freightage ne- 
cetliiry to be paid for carriage of goods by 
lea that is thus particularized, for, in another 
phfte, we find a law relating to the interclt 
which the merchant was, by mutual agree* 
inent, bound to pay tor the commodity ex- 
ported. 

« Whatever intereft, or price of the rifk, 
Audi be fettled between the parties by men 
VEIL acquainted with SBa-votages, 
or joumies by land, with times and with 
places, fuch intcrefi Audi have legal force/' 
P. S!0. 

If the reader Aiouid be anxious to know 
what were the articles bartered in this traffic, 
I anfwer whatfoevcf a great, fiourithing, and 
eltahlilhed, empire could produce, and many 
which it did not produce; as gold, hirer, lead, 

copper, and tin; articles of commerce which 

* us 
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they from to have poffefled (mmeinoriallv, 
auJ in great abundance, when the reft of the 
v 'odd was but very fcantUy fupplied with them. 
As to precious gems, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, they were the native growth of their 
own rich country; the firft came from llic 
mines of Soumelpore, on the Atlanms river; 
the fecond from thofe of Pegu; the third from 
the celebrated fisheries on the iligres of the 
Peninfula and Gey lone. The liune JuMiriant 
ami fertile foil alio produced to the Indians 
ftmdaJ, cinnamon, hiilron, and all the other 
rich and odoriferous words that grow in the 
fragrant forefts and gardens of A Ha, though 
not in ihe unbounded plenty in which they 
required them for various ufes, facred and 
civil; for the magnificent temple, and the 
fj)Jendid palace. 

Many of theft; latter, therefore, were con- 
ft an tty imported from Arabia to clierifh the 
never-dying fires that biased on the altars of 
their denies; for only the moil cofily aroina- 
ticH, inflamed by a prolufion of rich gums 
and clarified butter, are there allotted to feed 
the facrifickl flame. Medicinal drugs, alfq* 
et the nioft powerfiil efficacy, and perfumes 
e] the I'ureft kind, were the tponlaueous gift 
o! 11 if if pro! ifie toil, In caliia, bezoar, ben¬ 
zoin, 
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aoin, horuv, gumdac, they iimwmorially 

drove a fiuurifiling trade; and tL< hs e% ue 
mnfk, the fpikenard, the civet, and the cani- 
plb re, oflntlifl, are-ttill unrivalled. The com¬ 
merce tor the former was principally earned 
on through the Northern loo hah ot Labul, it 
return ever famous for its aroma* and the 
rich botanical fiore* of every Ipeeics which its 
delicious elm late produces*, uud in wind., in- 
dependent of its general commerce, it main* 
tairicd an extenfivcprovincial Haiti. with IV - 
£«: the latter were, in general, the |a dm tmas 
of the warm louthem provinces a,id the i e- 
n inful a, whence they were us abundantly ex¬ 
ported to the Vi eft. 

it; turning over the pages of the fiune vo¬ 
lume, we examine the mechanicul am and 
infinite mount natures of this am e tit nation, 
we find them engraving on the hurdelt lie nos, 
and working m the molt difficult metals; 
giving the molt beautiful polilh to the dia¬ 
mond, an art fup poled not to he known till 
the 15th century; initialing in gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving, fpilining, and dying : 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the rdpeftivc occupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the mafifri, the potter, and the jar 

V 4 panner; 
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partnert in executing the moft curious cabinet 
and filligree work; in drawing birds* flowers, 
and fruits, from the hook of nuture with ex¬ 
quisite precifion; in painting thofe beautiful 
chintzes annually brought into Europe, that 
glow with fuch a rich variety oi colours, as 
brilliant as they are lairing; in the fabrication 
of thofe ornamental vales of agate and chiyft 
tal* inlaid with the richell gems, that con-» 
flitute lb large a portion of the fp lent I id mer¬ 
chandize of India with the neighbouring 
empires of Alia; in Ihurt, in whatever re¬ 
quires an ingenious head or a ductile hand, 
what people on earth, in thofe remote or in 
thefe modem times, has ever vied with tho 
Indians? 

What polifhed nation is not, or has not 
been, indebted to the loom of India, and tho 
labours of the Indian mechanic, for tho 
choice!! rarities of houichold-furniture, and 
apparel of the find! and moft fplcndid tex¬ 
ture?—Her rich eallicoes, plain or flowered, 
applied to a thoufand domeflic and perfonal 
ides both in Europe and Alia;—her gold and 
iiiver brocades;*—and her carpet* and tn- 

peltry 

* Although rfc ufe Of rm-Irdh * ow prohibited for 

file wMf pupate uf tnfDimgipg vurgwn aupu&cturo in Hut line, ytt 

kMt \ - 4 hew 
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peftry ever fnperior to all others, if not in the 
dehgn, at leail in the dflaaling luttre of the 
colours, are abundant proofs of thefe alien 
tjons. Who has not heard of the (hauls of 
Cafhnjere, of the tine veils, fumptuous veils, 
0.nd gaudy ('allies, made in India, and of the 
exquilke tmencfs of their muflim, eipecially 
of thole curious robes. of this delicate tnamn 
tacture, appropriated to the ule of (he luk 
tanas of the court of Delhi, while Delhi had 
a court; woven with fuch elegance, that the 
whole drels might be drawn through a (malt 
ring, and, w hen fpread on the grals, on acv 
count of the mmutenef* of the threads, were 
fcarcely vilible to the eye? To what European 
nation has not the loud thunder of the Briliih 
navy proclaimed the excellence of the (alt* 
petre of Bengal; and what Afmtic army has 
not had its fury in Ira Hie incraalpd by the in* 
fpiriting femes of its opium, not exceeded by 
the bell produced in Egypt ? 1 low would the 
table of luxury have been fpread, not only in 
our times, but in thole of Greece and Home, 

hAW gT&t a nil general waa the eGnfumjition, prmGLlft to thal pro¬ 
hibition, of this commodity, mjy Ik 1 " tearned from what it recorded m 
TMrtbwijtt on th\% arrklr. relative *l- Uie cirg-a of tht Tavidock, 
frliLch brought gaao pieces ol J an.u fit, only, inifepe ndcnE of other fort* 
of wrought £LLki. e=u.h of which Wing worth at market g 4 or more, ihe 
dsnulk uflJy amounted to m&r 90,000 £ 
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had it not been for the aid which culinary fkili 
has received from the pepper, die nutmegs, 
the cloves, the ginger, the mace, the cinna¬ 
mon, ui the tropical regions of India ? Add 
to Lius, their rich fwectmeats and preierves of 
all kinds, their fruits dried or green, the anuna, 
the mango, ami many others, of fuch exqui- 
file tin voor and poignancy, that the appetite 
ranges among their endlcLs variety without, 
danger of being fatiated or diIgnited. 

In rHpeet to the various articles of which 
their thriving domeftic commerce principally 
confided, they in a particular manner marked 
the native ingenuity and tafie of a people, on© 
order of whom are entirely devoted, from their 
infancy, to mechanical employ and manual 
labour, and thole articles were, at once, ele¬ 
gant in fabrication and infinite in number. 
Among thclc may he reckoned Curious bal- 
kets made of thofe flexible reeds, with which 
the banks of their rivers and marfhy gronnds 
abound in wouderful variety; various fpecies 
of beautiful pottery of the more elegant kind, 
ami i'ome even fronted; an infinite afibrtment 
of coftly toys, fabricated of ivory, and a hat 
iv© call mother-of-pearl; light frivcns richly 
gilded, and painted with the mofl vivid co¬ 
lours; fans and umbrellas formed of the beau¬ 
tiful 
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Itfu) feathers of the numerous tropical birds 
that flutter in their forejls and enrol in their 
groves; mulicul inltrumcnts adapted to every 
JjH-cies of melody, martial or feitivc, ibJcmn 
or plaintive, from the dreadful refonance of 
the tom-tom to the fprightly air of the vena 
and tambour: in thelc, and a thoufand oilier 
minuter articles, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate in tins place, the Indians, in pc- 
nods to which European chronology feurcely 
ali vuds, carried on, and It ill maintain, an 
eaten live and vigorous traffic. 

But left 1 lliouhl be thought to have exag¬ 
gerated matters in this account of the varied 
and extendve trade of ancient India, I fhall 
now defeead to foiue particular ftatementa 
and ext rafts from the volume, cited before, 
which will fully prove the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding after! ions. I lb all, allb, for the con¬ 
venience of die reader, continue to be pre- 
cifely accurate in referring to the pages which 
1 cite, and fluril begin with mentioning two 
or three articles on w hich I LintII have oo 
c alien to dilbourfe more at large herea ft ay 
when difoufting certain parts of the trade of 
India with Britain in modern periods, llie 
hill of thde is 


SUGAR. 
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SUGAR. 

That the ancient Indians, at this remote 
ara, were accuftomed not only to extract 
fugar from the cane, which anciently grew 
and it ill grows in luxuriant abundance in their 
country, and was, probably, thence tranf- 
ported into our Weit-lndia (ettlernents; hut 
alfo knew how to draw from the melafles 
an ardent fptrit, like the liquor which we call 
hum, k evident Imm the- following pafihge 
in thele Inftitutea, page 3S0, where it is laid, 
“ Inebriating liquor may be conlidered as 
of three principal forts; that extracted from 
ur ecs of sugar, that extracted from bruifed 
rice, and that extracted from the dowers of 
the Madhopl: as one, fo qtc all; they fhall 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice-born;* 
that is, the Brahmin, who, according to the 
received notion of pne-exilieme in India, is 
fuppofed to be a tecond time bom, when he 
enters oo his earthly career. 

In this pat?age we find the exact parallel, 
or, perhaps, the origin, of that ancient pre¬ 
cept of the Egyptian code, that the priefl 
iliould refrain from fading wine and ipiritoons 
liquors; and the reafon atterwarils adigued 

lor 
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for tills firici prohibition, at leaf! in India, i s t 
left, when in a ftale of Intoxication, lie fhould 
pronounce fume tecret phrafe of the myite- 
rious Vctlu j The next are 

INDIGO AND DYED COTTONS, 

That the merchants of' India, alfo, in that 
early period, drove a traffic in Indigo is cer¬ 
tain, fiucc, in the fame book, when Menu 
is enumerating the fpectcs of commodity in 
which it is lawful for a diilrefied Brahmin to 
deal, indigo is one, among many others, for¬ 
bidden him; and indeed from that very paf- 
Ikge we may culled many Otlier article then 
forming a part of the domeflie and foreign 
trade of India, 

Among the various kinds of merchandise 
alfo there enumerated, but prohibited the 
Brahmin to trade in, if diftreis lhoulrf drive 
liim to derive his fuftenance from commerce# 
are different fpecies of doth, made of wool, 
or of the bark of trees, dyed of a red colour, 
and tlieic are repeatedly fpecified in fo par¬ 
ticular a manner, that we have the ftrongeft 
tea ton to conclude they had obtained from 
the Phoenicians i’ome information concerning 

the 
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the rich dye for which Tyre was celebrated 
throughout the Oriental world, and which, 
in fact, eon (Hied of a deep dttrk u ed. The 
pafiage m question particularly IpeciJies 

“ Ail woven cloth, uved a f.o, doth made 
of Sana, of Clhunui bark, and of wool, even 
T irouGir not dyed bEd,*' as prohibited the 
mercantile Brahmin. 

In reality, this is by no means the only evi¬ 
dent remain of the connection anrientlv fub- 
tiffing between the Tyrians and Indians that 
may he difeovered in the hi dory and com¬ 
merce of the two nations. The immemorial 
cuftom effebli (lied in India, of women lacri- 
ficing thcnrfelves to the manes of their de¬ 
ceased liulhunds, may be difeovered in the 
conduct of Dido, wife of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre, who, rather than devote herfelf to the 
embraces of a feroikl iiufband, publicly af* 
ccnded the funeral pile. 

Betides the above-mentioned articles, for¬ 
bidden the Brahmin, it was unlawful for him 
to deal in “ gems, fait, cattle, human Haves," 
(that ancient but di&raccftd traffic!) “ medi¬ 
cinal drugs,” and, among others, the baneful 
dalles of poifcnous herbs; (for the old In¬ 
dians li'ein to have been well Ik died in poi- 
ibns;) he was forbidden to fell “ iron, honey, 

wax. 
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wax, perfumes, sugar, nili or i mjigo, 
and lac,” P. 300. 


PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, ME¬ 
TALS, IVORY, &c. &c. 

The above lift of prohibited articles from 
fo authentic a founce is extremely important 
in an inveltigatiou concern!us the commerce 
of a country in fuch very remote wras. But 
in another pail age, on the purification of ar¬ 
ticles ufed at that time in diet and in dreft, 
we are frill farther introduced to a knowledge 
of their great advance in arts and manu¬ 
facture* ; for, as to their fcUnices, they will 
become an article of leparate conlidcratiim 
hereafter, while the curious enumeration of 
their fuperditions cuftoms,ns to clothing and ■ 
diet, will not fail to excite wonder and grably 
eurioiity. With rcfpeCt to u Lentils tiled in 
diet, it is ohferved, * 

** Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
thing made with It one, (as pots or vales,) the 
purification ordained by the wile is with allies, 
water, and earth. 1 ’ P. 137. 

“ A golden veilel, not line a red, is clean led 
with water onlv; and every thing produced 

in 
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in water, as eoral-lhells or pearls, and every 
ftony fubftance, and u (liver vefleJ, not en- 
chafed." Ibid. 

“ From a junction of water and fire arofe 
gold and lijver; and they two, therefore, are 
belt purified by did elements whence they 
Sprang." I hid. 

“ Vefi'elsof copper* iron, brafs* PEWTER* 
TIN, and LEA D, may be fitly deanfed with 
allies, with acidsj or with water." ihid. 

“ The purification ordained for all forts of 
liquids, is by furring them with cufa-gnils; 
for clothes folded* by fprinkling them with 
hallowed water; for wooden u lentils, by plan-* 
ing them." Ibid. 

“ For the iacrificral pots to hold clarified 
butter and juice of the moon-plant, by rub¬ 
bing them with the hand, and waJliing them, 
at the time of faerifice.” P. 13S. 

“ Leathern uteniils, and fuch n> are made 
with cane, nmft necefiarily be purified in the 
fume manner with clothes; green vegetables* 
roots, and fruit, in the lame manner with 
grain." Jbid, 

** Silk and woollen Huff, with fa line earths; 
blankets from Nepaul, with pounded urijhta.% 
or mnibo-tnui; veils and long drawers, with 

the 
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the fruit of the bilva ] mantles of 
with white ^Iu1tard-feed5/ , Ibid. 

“ Utcniils made of (hells or of horn, of 
bones or of ivory, mull be clcanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjhumd 
are purified/' Ibid. 

In page £ 61 , we find punishments ordained 
“ for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, 
and for boring pearls or inferior gems im~ 
property* 

How feverety indeed they ptmifiied fraud 
in traffic, and with what jealous vigilance the 
Indians guarded from bale alloy that gold 
which they received in fuch plenty from all 
quarters of the known world, will be evident 
from the following revere law* which may be 
given as a ilriking fpecimen of the unrelent¬ 
ing afpefl of Hindoo juftice, 

“ The feller of bad grain for good, ot of 
good feed placed at the top of the bag, to ' 
conceal the bad below, and the deft rover of 
known land-marks, imift fufier fuch corporal 
punilimitnt as will disfigure them f as, for 
inftanee, depriving them of their eyes or 
hands. P. £83. 

w But the mult pernicious of all deceivers 
is a gold fin kli, who commits frauds; the king 
voirvx. * thali 
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fiiall order him to be cut piecemeal with ra¬ 
zors” Ibid. 

The duty of a Bice, or merchant, is thus 
fummarily recapitulated towards the cloib of 
chapter the ninth: 

“ Of gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of 
woven cloth, of perfumes, and of liquids, let 
fiim well know the prices both high and 
low," P. 2S7. 

** Let him he fkillcd likcwilb in the time 
and manner of fowing feeds, and in the bad 
or good qualities of land ; let him alfo per¬ 
fectly know the correct modes of meafuring 
and weighing.” I bid. 

* £ The excellence or defeats of commodities, 
the advantages and diiad vantages of different 
regions, die probable gain or lots on vendible 
goods, and the means 6f breeding cattle with 
]ftt]gpaugmentation.” Ibid. 

** Let him know thejuft wages of tenants, 
the various dialects of men, the bell way of 
keeping goods, and whatever elte belongs to 
pure ha lb and talc." P. g£8. 
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A RETHOSPFXTIVE VIEW TAKES' OF THE 

GRADUAL PROGRESS OF TTIF. INDIAN' 

* 

AND OTHER ORIENTAL NATIONS IN 
SUIP-BUILDING, WITH STRICTURES ON 
THE FOR At AN H EQUIPMENT OF THE 
ANCIENT VESSELS. 

I have already obferved, that the great 
rivers of India, as well as the vaft number of 
them, interiedHng the country us they do in 
every poilible direction, anti many of them at 
certain lea funs of the year, like the Nile, 
overflowing their banks, and fertilizing the 
foil, lmift very early have hud the effect to 
make the Indians acquainted with the art of 
navigation, efpecially as it was on the banks 
of thofe rivers, us well on account of fuperdi¬ 
tions motives as for the convenience of inland 
commerce, that the HHi Indian cities were 
eroded. Their tirit efforts in this way were, 
doubtlcfs, confined to voyages up and down 
the Ganges and Indus, and their vefiek, pro¬ 
bably, contifled of that kind of bouts, made 
of great canes or reeds, or, as we call them, 
bamboos, which grow plentifully on the banks 
of the large rivers, and in the fens and marihes 

X 8 \ 
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of India, and with which, clofely compacted 
together, anti probably" covered, like thole of 
the old Eritons, with raw hides, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, the Indian monarch, whom 
the Greeks have recorded under the name of 
Staurobates, formed a fleet, to the number of 
four thou fund, to oppofe the fleet of Semi ra¬ 
ni is on the Indus.* lu this engagement, 
however, the former was uiifuccefsful, and the 
Xeafon let ms to have been, {for lam inclined, 
under certain limitations, to admit the fact of 
fuck a battle having taken place, though re¬ 
ported by the fabulous Ctefias,) that the Afly- 
rian fovereign had engaged her Phoenician 
fiibjeds, who were more expert mariners 
than the Indians, to build that fleet, and 
direct its operations again It the u up rac tiled 
enemy. 

Of the lhip» that compofed this fleet, after 
all, no very magnificent idea can be formed, 
fmee it was built in detached pieces on the 
coafb of Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
trailfported thence, on the bucks of camels, to 
file Indus; and with refpeft to the reed-con- 
ItruCted boats, covered with leather, fo often 
mentioned above, as belonging both to the 

* Diuiii libf ii, p, gjj uul Suldoi id Vwtm Semi- 
Ittlttff 

old 
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old Bntmis and Indians, with whatever con# 
tempt wt mav look upon them, they were 
certainly the only ones made tife of by all na* 
tions, except the adventurous maritime race 
of Pluenicia, during the early periods of the 
world. AVe have no account of any others 
being anciently ufed in the rivers of Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the Sab&an Arabia; and it is on 
this account Virgil a digits to Charon, the in¬ 
fernal ferryman, a boat made of materials of 
the lame kind: 


■ ' ■ Gomnil full poaditre cymbn 

- ■ - JEncid H. 4LV 

In truth, theft: boats. themfelves were a .great 
improvement on the Ample floats, compofed 
of rafts bound together with thongs made of 
the liuews of animals, lliat formed the fiiii 
Irani ports, They were built hollow to relem- 
ble the canoes, which, con lifting of the trunks 
of trees, excavated by fire, ferved to convey 
the primitive race of men, as the larger floats 
did their articles of barter. Hides, doubt lets, 
hardened and prepared with great care, ferved 
^ a Ihcathiug to tkefe veflels, and over all 
was probably fpread a coat of roiiu, or pitch, 

x 3 tnorp 
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more firmly to fccurc them againft the pene¬ 
tration of the water. The Greeks, at lea ft, 
we know were accuilomud to fortify the out- 
fide of their reliefs with pitch, mixed with 
rolln, which gave them a dark appearance* 
and hence, in Homer, they are Uniformly de¬ 
nominated primal, or black. The Romans 
in fucceeding ages improved on this practice, 
anti let the firii example to poflerity of ilieath- 
irig vcfiels with metal, though this fadt is not 
generally known; but I Audi preleut it to the 
reader on the authority of Mr, Lock, who, in 
Ids Hiftoryof Navigation, prefixed to Harris's 
Voyages, informs us as follows; “ Leo Bap- 
titti Alberti, in his Book of Architecture, 
lib. v. cap. i?, has thefe words: But Trajan's 
111 ip having been weighed out of the lake of 
Ricci 0 , at the very time while I was com¬ 
piling this work, where it had laid funk and 
neglected for above thirteen him died years; 
I ohlcrved that the pine and cyprcfs of it had 
lulled molt remarkably. On the outfide, it 
was built with double planks, daubed over 
with Greek pitch, caulked with linen rags, 
and over all a flieet of lead fattened on with 
little Copper nails. Raphael V olla ter rami s, 
in Ins Geography, fays, this lliip was weighed 
up by the order of Cardinal Profpcro Co- 

lonna. 
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lunnn. Here we have caulking and fheatliing 
together above fixfeeu hundred years ago; 
for 1 fuppofe no man can doubt that the 
ilieet of lead nailed over the otiUide with cop¬ 
per nails was {heathtug, and that in great 
perfection, the. copper nails being tiled rather 
than iron, which, when once rolled in the 
water with the working of the £hip, foon lufe 
their hold, and drop out." 

A race conttantly refit ling on the banks of 
rivers, who were poflefled ot fuch vait extent 
of fca-coafi, ttnd who, probably, in part, Ibp- 
ported themfelvea by tithing. could not fail ot 
observing both in what luamKw and with w hat 
agilhy the tenants of the watery element urged 
their way through that element. 1 he rerun ik. 
of Pliny, therefore, that their tins fuggelied to 
them the tirft notion of oars, ntul the tails of 
birds, with which they viewed them direct 
Iheir flight through the pathlefa air, the ufo 
of the helm * is founded in reafon and proba¬ 
bility. The attempt to collect the aid of 
the winds, by expanding a fail, to accelerate 
their progrds on rivers, and in creeks, mult, at 
lirll:, have proved a hazardous, and, in many 
alliances, ft fatal, experiment. But, in tins. 
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inJlajice, the hi me analogical dedu&ions ope* 
ruled upon them as in the former, and from 
Obferving how Hie feathered tribes by ex. 
padding Hieir wings, and catching the full 
gale, were home along through the fields of 
aether, they learned to give the hi me aid to 
their 11 dps, gliding Hi rough the true kiefs 
water. The refemblance of a fliip with fails 
to monftrous birds, with their pinions ex¬ 
tended, infected the minds of alt the ancient 
poets and mythologilb, and in this fancy we 
find the origin of all the fables relative to 
5"®" mi < [ hippo^griffiw; to the winged 
dittgoiiM of THptoleiniis, and the dying deed 
Pegalwi, the o%ring of Neptune: thefr were 
only fiiips with oul-pread fails, in which the 
danng adventurers lhded on their refpectivc 
expeditions, and aftoniihed by their naval ex. 
jiloits an ignorant and credulous age. 
lu the infancy of navigation, indeed, no 

, l l* Jliui limrc one inaft and one large 
tad: but convenience, added to increafmgex- 
penenee, brought into uth a variety of both, 
whole ref peetive names are recorded by ScheA 

thtpkce^ 011 ^ PQ% bC 1CL tula ted in 
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In tlie prog ruts of this iuvc Kigali on hitherto, 
the extreme remutenels of live sent, reaching 
up to the birth of man and Lite dawn of 
fcieuco, has prevented any attempt to fix the 
preciie period in chronological hiftory to 
which the different improvements in nautical 
(Science, civil and military, belonged. But 
fnice, by tome authors of repute, the licet of 
Scut ira mis has been coniidered as thefirft na¬ 
val effort, and it is certainly one of the earlidt 
recorded on the page of hiffory, it becomes 
neeeffary to liate, with as much certainty as 
we may be able, that period. And here we 
cannot conceal our fufpichm that the h?t» 
ailigned to that i avail on, in U filer’s Chrono- 
logy, is much too low in the annuls of the 
world ; and the mi I take has, probably, arilen 
from there having flouriilied feveral Allyrian 
fovereigns, who Imre that celebrated name. 
According to that chrouoinger. this memo¬ 
rable event took place about the twelve hun¬ 
dredth year before t hrill, w hich approaches 
very near die period afligued, by Sir William 
Jones, to die collecting into a regular code 
the lnfututes of Menu. Hut thole Inliitutes 
reprefbut the Indians us a nation already well 
{killed in maritime affairs, and report rales 
adjudged relating to adventures at lea. On 

that 
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that account, the more ancient date feems to 
toe to he preferred, winch places the event 
back five centuries nearer the flood. In truth, 
the Argonauts had performed their celebrated 
expedition half a century before the lirft- 
mentioned aera, and the Trojan war had 
already proved the occafion of bringing out 
the molt formidable collective fleet that had 
yet failed upon the ocean, eonflfimg of near 
tuche hundred fail, ot all lhapes and dimen- 
lions: though it mull ho owned thole who 
navigated them exhibited but little dexterity 
in nautical concerns; advancing very (Jowly 
m their progrefe, and never daring to venture 
liir from the ihore, Sefoftris, too, it Ihould 
he remembered, that Sefoftris, who is find to 
have flourifhed above I b'oo years beforeCdrift, 
had long previous to this period, if Diodorus 
Siculus* may he credited, built, on the Red 
Sea, a fleet of lour hundred (hips, tor the pur- 
]>ofe of conquering the maritime regions of 
A fricai and fuhjugatmg Jnd ia. The immenfe 
veflel, alio, of cedar, two hundred and eighty 
cubits in length, decorated with golden orna¬ 
ments on the mi Hide, and beautified with 
lib li w ithiii, which the iunic prince dedicated 

• Din], Sic- lib. L p, ji, jj, 
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to Ofiris, fuppofmg there to be any bahs for 
the ttorv, argues no mean proficiency in naval 
architecture, by a race whole fuperftitious 
notions rendered them in general hoitile to 
marine enterpriaes. It was the invariable 
aim of this monarch, through a long and glo¬ 
rious reign, to conquer the violent iiverlion of 
the old Egyptians, towards engaging in iea- 
concema; and he fo far prevailed ns tocita- 
hlith among them an order ot manners, 
Thefo valt undertakings, however, were cer¬ 
tainly above the Ikill of a people only be¬ 
ginning to cultivate nautical faience, and we 
arc irrefiftibly led m this usance, alfo, to con¬ 
clude, that, in carrying them on, they had the 
aid of thole Phoenicians who inhabited idu- 
nm'ft and the regions of the Mediterranean 
coaft neared Egypt. 

In the courfa of ages, ami m theprogrefsof 
faience, the Indians, taught by experience to 
provide vefleb adapted to war as well as cio- 
mcfiic ufe, would naturally improve m the 
art of ihip-building, and either by exerting 
their own lively-inventive genius, or by copy¬ 
ing the Phoenician models, would toon learn 
^fabricate vdfcls capable of hemming the 
ftormv billows of even the Arabian Gulph, 
the utmoft limit of their maritime excuriions 

loath ward. 
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Southward. For flops of fuperior magnitude, 
flrcngth, and burthen, they certainly did not 
want in the extenfne forefts of India abun¬ 
dant materials, cfpecially in thofe which bor¬ 
dered on the rivers Hydafpes and Indus, and 
from which Alexander, in later ages, cut 
( down the immenfc quantity of timber necef- 
fary to build the fleet of above two thoufaud 
Jail, in which Nearchus performed his cele¬ 
brated voyage through the Pertian C ulph.and 
up the Tigris,' into Mcfopotamia. 

Concerning the exatft Ihajk 1 of thofe ancient 
veflrls, it is impolUhle to write with any cer¬ 
tainty; but it will probably excite in the mo¬ 
dem mariner no final I degree of furprife, tt> 
be informed of a circumfiance, which, how? 
evci - , is confirmed by the unanimous voice of 
elallical antiquity, that the firlt vcllejs Jhbri- 
eated by the human race were of a round 
form ; and Bochart contends, that the lliip 
Argo, being the firft long (hip ever ufed on 
the ocean, was thus denominated from Arco, 
a Phoenician word, fignifying Jowg.* The 
fame author informs us, that the navy of 
Tyre confided of two forts of veilels, the one 
being round fliips which they denominated 
Gauli, the other long Jhips, or galleys, which 

* Bochin] Sier. Gcopipb. p. 
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they termed Triremes, or ibips of tliree banks 
of oars, fuppofed to be of their invention. 
Of thefe, in battle, thej placed the Sung veftels 
in tiie centre, while the round vellels formed 
the wings of the fleet. In truth, the fir ft 
fliips were built round , or rather oval, becauie 
they were intended merely as tranfport-veftels 
and flops of burthen, and that form allowed 
ampler 1'parc for the flow age of provisions and 
thof'e curious mercantile commodities which 
were the objects of mutual barter between die 
inhabitants of Oriental countries. The tranf- 
port-veftels were generally towed along the 
great riven with cords, as is the cafe at pre- 
fent in moll countries where there Ihmrilhes 
any coalidetable inland navigation; the flops 
of burden were chiefly managed by tails, 
while thole of war, for the convenience of 
more fwiftly tacking about during an engage¬ 
ment, anti approaching an enemy on the 
weakeft tide, were generally rowed with oars, 
*Jot that thefe latter were wholly deiiituteof 
fails, but in that in fancy of navigation, when 
men were Id's dexterous in the ufeof fails than 
oars, the former were often an incumbrance, 
and fometimes, ui tempdiuous weather, or on 
a boiftefous fea T were even the occalion of 
diialtej and defeat. The Indians, whole ob- 

tun ate 
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flimite adherence to oM cufioms and maxims, 
however wrong and ridiculous, has been more 
than once an i mad verted upon, have not pro¬ 
bably fo far deviated from the maxima of their 
anceftors in fhip-building, but that we may 
perceive in the prefent form of the junks that 
tra ffic along the coaft of the Ptnmfofa ami the 
neighbouring ports of the Indian ocean, which 
are huge unlightly fabrics, tthnoft as broad as 
they are long, a tolerable fpccimcn of their 
ancient manner, and they are evidently built 
in the ftyle of lliips intended, by their capa¬ 
cious bold, to carry eonfiderable quantities 
of ftones. 

In reality, the mercantile race of India had 
never any idea in flic conn ruction of them 
beyond their commercial ufe, nor ever in¬ 
tended them for longer voyages than at the 
inoft to the Gulph of Ormus and the Red 
Sea. 11 was the Phceniriam, and their colony 
of Carthage, who, being obliged to defend 
from Grecian and Roman invaders their 
valuable trade and extenfive dominions, car¬ 
ried to the utmoft jxunt of attainable per¬ 
fection, in thofe early times, the art of con- 
ftmc.ting ami navigating veil els, whether com¬ 
mercial or warlike. liy them, die ancient 
fails, which, in many in dances, were made of 

nothing 
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nothing hut hides, lowed together, were ex- 
changed for more flexible ones pf linen, and 
the leathern thongs, or cords ufed for bracing 
them and various other purpufes, for others 
of hemp and flax. By them, too, the old 
clumfv anchors, which fometimes con tided 
only of a large ltoue, and fometimes of a log 
of wood, with a quantity of lead affixed, or a 
1 m(lid of fund, let down to flay the courfc of 
the ill ip, were difplaccd for anchors of iron, 
having at firit one, and afterwards two, teeth, 
or flukes. It is a eircumflancc too much 
connected with our preient fubject to be 
omitted, that, according to Sc heifer, cited 
before, the Portuguefe, at their landing on 
the coaft of Malabar, actually found the firfl 
fpccies of rude floue anchor in ufe among 
the inhabitants of Calicut, while their veflhls 
11tend'dves were flat-bottom cd^ had one nafi, 
with one triangular toil, and were, in general, 
of the burden of two hundred tons. With 
refpedi to the merchant-flops uled at this day 
by the Indians for the purpofe of carrying on 
their export-trade, they are molily built of 
tees, a (inn lulling fpecies of timber growing 
plentifully on the mountainous regions of 
Malabar, and their cables and other cordage 
4 LTC made of the fibres of the nut of the cocoa- 

tree. 
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tree. Indeed, the whole vcfiel is frequently 
formed of planks cut out of that tree, and the 
reader may fee an account of the building 
of one of this fort, hy Mateo Polo, who rid led 
India in the 12 th century, inferred at length 
in the Anciens Relations of M. Renaudot* 
\vho, from authentic lburecs of information, 
adds, that this ufcful tree not only “affords 
materials wherewithal to build a flop, but to 
load her alfo when £he is finifhed. The great 
planks of the trunk fferve For her hull and 
msiils; with the filaments or fibres of the nut. 
they fpin the cordage and the fails; and they 
caulk her with the cuarfcr fluff, and the oil 
Citradcd from the tree. They load her with 
nuts, both green and dry; and of the liquor 
they draw from them, which is very plea hint 
and Tweet, if not kept, too long, they make a 
kind of cream, comfits, butter, and at) ex¬ 
cellent oil for wounds."* This tree is a 
native of the regions that lie within the con¬ 
fines of the torrid zone, both of the Eaftem 
and Weftetn world, and the Indians of the 
Maldives very ingeniously employ the fila¬ 
ments of the fame nut in making flmls, fhort 
veils, and other articles of light apparel. 

• Ancient Accounts of India and C h i n a, in the notes, P> »■ 
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They ule in tilthr rivers, ami in landing 
goods from foreign veileis, large flat-bottomed 
boats, whole Idles u|e live or fix feet high, 
the plunks of which are very thin, and lowed 
together with their cordage; yielding like 
paltehoard, if they fliould happen, as is fre¬ 
quently the cafe, to 11 like again ft the lh allows 
ol the ill ore: for which reafirn the Kn'dilli 

O 

employ them in preference to their own 
boats. 

To return to the eonlklemtion of the pro¬ 
gress of the Plimnieians in fliip building. 
Thole, who invented the triremes, would, in 
tourie of time, naturally proceed to the for¬ 
mation of qninquircnics and galleys of a Hill 
greater number of banks of oars, but it was 
left to their ambitions and during rivals of 
Greece and Rome in build lot'll floating 
mountains as were tie' galleys, concerning 
which lb m c thing will be fa id hereafter, of 
thirty, forty, and even fifty, bunks of oars; 
nor can we form any conception how it was 
pullible to navigate them to any purpofe of 
utility. Thefc orders, or ranks of ours, were 
ranged, one above the other, not directly or 
perpendicularly, as fume have abfurdlv ima¬ 
gined, but role by a gradual alee at, each at 
the back of the other, from the low ell to the 
voi.. vi. y highelt 
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higheit region of the veiled. To prevent attri¬ 
tion from conftant ufe, the blade, or broad 
part of the oar, was generally covered with 
plates of bnds; but, as tins addition would 
naturally have the effect to render the tong 
oars ui'ed in the liigheft range extremely pen 
derous in the water, it was cuftoinarv to put 
lead into their handles, by way of counter¬ 
balancing them. It was allb the cuitom of 
the ancients to fortify the prow, that im¬ 
portant part of the ancient vefleJs, on the 
llrength of which fo much depended, with 
brats; and Suidas even intimates, that thofe 
ufed by Seinirainis again it the Indians were 
thus armed;* a eircuniffunca which, if ere* 
diblc, fully accounts for her lliperiority over 
tiie numerous but cane-conftmfted barks of 
her enenij. For to lhde prows were fattened 
rofhn, or beaks, (itiil prelerviug tl*c nliulion 
to birds of prey, whole beaks, or bills, arc 
their principal weapon of offence,) and theie 
were generally'fabricated of folid brafo, fome- 
trrnes to the number of ten, whence iFichylus 
gives to Niflerfc fhlp the epithet 
(fH-braked. Willi the ftrong Sharp puints of 
ilM.fr beaks, wludi protruded couiiderably 
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beyond the prow, under the water, they 
affailed, and broke in pieces, the liuKs of the 
enemy's ibips, while a ihower of darts and 
javelins annoyed the crew from above, and 
thofb other terrible engines of deft motion 
uled on board the ancient veflHs, and enume¬ 
rated by Scheffer, the or dolphin, an 

immenfe ponderous mafs of lead or iron, call 
in that form, and thrown with violence into 
the vefflel with intent to link it; the a^wety et, 
harpagines, or vail iron harpoons, for pene¬ 
trating and rending it, the great naval ha! lit la 
and arietes, or machines for hurling itoncs and 
battering tlieir tides, and the long fcythc- 
like instruments uled for cutting their fails 
and cables, all acting together, contributed 
to render a naval conflict in ancient, fcarccly 
left tremendous than in modem, periods. 
Although fails are here mentioned, yet as wc 
I re fore ubtened, it was [ate before they were 
brought in to the aid of navigation, and later 
llill when they came to be made ufeful in 
marine engagements* from the ignorance of 
the ancients in the mode of rightly managing 
them, at a moment when mifmunugcment 
muii infallibly have been attended with de¬ 
feat and ruin. Slops, provided with oars 
«nly, were, therefore, at lull, uled on thefh 
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or'caiions, J>iiir at the fame time, to render 
tiurm more under command, and that they 
might more euiily tack Eilxmt in an cn fT <i rr c- 
ment, tliev were fund Died with tun, three, 
and eren tour, rudders, a cinrumihuicc alike 
perplexing to the eotqprehenfion of* the mo¬ 
dern mariner: of theft-, two were affixed to 
the fbifMleek and fern : and the other two 
to the lid vs. Xhelc early engagements alio 
n^cefiarily took place m ar 1 hat fhore from 
which they dared not venture far by day, 
and dole to which, at night, they were uceuf- 
tomed to anchor, till the Phamiciang; apply* 
ingaftruuomy to the purpofes of navigation, 
began frit to undertake nocturnal voyages, 
and fleer their courll*. after the fame manner 
as I he Arabian and Syrian merchants had 
long directed theirs, through the fandy de¬ 
left ■* cil* their refpective countries, hv the light 
of certain brilliant cuj lit dilations, whole lin ing 
;uid eonliant Inure hi variably pointed out the 
polar regions of the heavens. Then it was 
ihut they boldly expanded the various fail, 
and, by kmg and diligent oJifervution, be¬ 
coming acquainted wit h I he trade-winds that 
blow periodically in the vq- alorial regions, 
united in one centre the trade of i lit unit 
nations, aiid were enabled to barter the tin 

of 
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of Britain for the gold of Ophir and the 
pearls of India. 

THE ANCIENT COMUKZCE CAUKEED ON 
BV THE CHEEKS, WITH INDIA A Mi 
B KIT AIN, D ETA IT Eli- 

A ft e n taking the preceding view of the 
trade of India, one of the greatell and moll 
populous empires of the world, the eye of the 
lutlorian of All a tie commerce is, by the courfc 
of time and events, directed to Attica, a 
country lb very contracted in its limits, as 
fcarcely to contain two hundred and fifty 
lqtiarc miles, and inrelpect to population, fo 
little to be computed with the former, that its 
unlive inhabitants, at no period, exceeded 
filly thou fund, independent of its Haves, which 
were indeed difproportiouably numerous, but 
are not to be ranked in the trials of citizens. 
Small, however, as were its limits, and na¬ 
tural!) barren as was il> rocky foil, the re¬ 
public of Athens produced fleets fo numerous 
and powerful, as acquired for it the fupreme 
dominion of the ocean; and armies, whole 
invincible energy fubjtig&ted to its control 
the uioft puiflimt fove reigns of Alia. The 
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recollection of the military glory and the 
fove of freedom lliul exalted this dittingniflied 
nation, its unrivalled renown in the nob!eft 
waI,iS of genius arid 1 Hence, and indeed the 
very names of' a long feries of celebrated 
ftatefmen, heroes, andphilofopfaers, unavoid¬ 
ably kindle in the mind that takes this retro- 
fpeetive furrey, an ardent deiire to launch into 
nobler dilquintions than thofe which merely 
concern their commerce; that commerce, 
however, being the only allotted fobjeft of 
this difocmrfe, we mull lteer through it with 
tlic uedemting accuracy of the Grecian pilot, 
,lor tempted by the fafeinatipg lplendor 
of any foreign fubjett to wander from our 
courle, I muft, nolwithftandiug, take per- 
iijillion, previouily to the lUccceding ftrie- 
turen, of repeating 1113* former allertions in 
refpetil to the Cj reeks not being the inventors 
of the arts and Iciences for which they were 
fo celebraied, though, donbtteft, they for- 
prifingly arid rapidly improved thofe, the 
prmcipies of which they original fv received 
il0m tlicir Oriental neighbours, as, for in- 
auce, aftronomj, chemiftry, and navigation; 
while all the more elegant and liberal arts, 
pit in ting, Iculpture, uuific, and deligning, 
xnay jitftly be called their own. In 'truth, 
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the light, which beamed upon them from the 
Higher Alta and from Egypt, was reflected 
from Greece upon Europe; they were the 
focal point in which the rays of Oriental 
genius were concentrated ; at the fame time 
they were to us the medium through which 
thole rays were tranfimtted, Ve were awed 
by their majellic beauty : we were dazzled by 
their trailfefendant luftre; and miftook the 
rtfit&id for the primordial beam. 

Cecropfc, who, according to Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus,* with a colony of Egyptians inhabiting 
the Snitic mouth of the Nile, and therefore 
mariner*, and an exception to the generality 
of the Egyptians who lltrunk with horror 
from fea-ad ventures, migrated hither fo early 
as the voar iff 00 before Chrift, doubtlcfs 
brought with them filch general elements of 
the fcience of navigation as were then known 
in the infant world; and wc Team from the 
fame author, that, when he founded the mo¬ 
narchy of Attica, (for Attica, though in fiic- 
ceeding ages a republic of the firft note in 
hi llory, was at firft n monarchy,} that prince 
divided the people into Jour diltinct tribes, 
called Cecropis, Autoeh ton, Attea, and Pa- 
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raljn, in which he after! with remarkable 
eonlonnily to the maxims of the Indian and 
ptian legijlators, who thus divided the 
nations over whom they reflectively ruled, 
Neaj !v a century afterwards, Dana us failed 
into Greece irom the tame quarter, and jfcbed 
on the throne of Argos; while Minos, tho 
great Jegiflator of Crete, the iimtlitude of 
whole name and laws to thole of the great 
Menu of India has been remarked hv Sir 
M iIJiatn Jones,* had a numerous navy <m the 
Cretan lea, Numerous, however, as it was, 
it mult frill have been very inadequate to any 
ufetul purpole of defence or commerce, fin re 
Daedalus, whom the Greeks, in a wdMtnown 
mythological fiction, have recorded as the iirft 
inventor of fails, was not then born, Their 
grand and united effort, the Argomiutic expe¬ 
dition, did not take place till about 1150 be¬ 
fore Chrifr. The difpwted object of that ex¬ 
pedition is out of the quell ion; it is fuHicicnt 
to remark, that it was the firft Hi ip equipped 
tor war that failed out of the ports of Greece; 
mid in thole days the voyage to Colchis was a 
fubjea of lira reel y lefs celebrity than the dil- 
coveryjn more recent periods, of the voyage 
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to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
conleqtienccof that expedition upon thema- 
iilime genius and eft'orts of all the Grecian 
hates wm fueli, that, in left than fifty years, 
they were able to Jiimilh twelve hundred 
flops, of all deicri prions, to carry on the war 
again it Troy : and of that number the A t lie- 
mans idone. according; to Homer,* furnillicd 
fifty veil bis. 

With tho definition of Troy expired that 
ardor of naval enterprise, which hud begun to 
diiiiuguiih the riling republics of Greece: an 
additional proof ol‘ its having in great part 
originated from a foreign fuurce, the imme¬ 
diate impulie of which upon their minds 
having ceafed, their comltuft was of courfe nr> 
longer influenced by it, > T o grand naval ex¬ 
ploit of that nation is, lor tbvcval centuries, 
recorded on the jia.ge ofhitinry: t heir mariners, 
during tliis long interval, were cither dilperfed 
among die veflels of the Phoeniciannierchants, 
or pinitieally intuited that clement on which 
the daring nautical genius of the former en¬ 
grailed the traffic, and ditilamed a rival. 

The ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com¬ 
mencement of the fixth century before t hrift, 
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by the Affyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, 
cnltcti forth into action the dormant ambition 
of Athens, to poll id's the palm of commerce 
and the fovereiguty of the ocean. Their prm 
greis, however, in navigation, was neceflardy 
How, from the infant. date of aftron<unicni 
fcience among them, fnice, as vet,- they only 
knew to fleer the courfe of their vHle/s by tJio 
ftars in Lrla Major: a tnoft uncertain guide 
in remote and hazardous voyages, lince that 
conftellation very imperfe&iy points out the 
P°k'i and the liars in its extremities are at the 
diitance of above forty degrees from it, Jt 
whs not till Thales, the inventor, according to 
the Greeks, of the afterifm of the Ldler Bear, 
had returned from Egypt, that they became 
acquainted with, and were able to fail by, the. 
unerring light of the poToftar. That philo- 
ibpher brought with him the grand poftula- 
turn, together with many other fplendid at¬ 
tainments in fcience, from the caverns of site 
1 he ha is, about the middle of this CCnturV, 
•uni proved to Greece what theCynofnre was 
to navigation; the guiding Irar of its ex¬ 
panding genius. Pram l hat ml taut her naval 
glory began to claim, but it was not till after 
Hie invafion of Greece by Xerxes, and the 
Huai annihilation of the Tyrian empire by 
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Alexander, that it reached its meridian. The 
Athenians were not without rivals in the tou¬ 
ted; for maritime dominion; the indefatigable 
race of JEgina, and the voluptuous, yet mer¬ 
cantile, Tons of Corinth, long combated their 
claim to that enviable diliinction; till, at 
lengtli, the former tx-ing fubdued by the 
Athenian arms directed againtf them by the 
immortal Pericles* and the latter having called 
in the fame power to aid them againlt (he 
Spartan army, which, under the command of 
AgeliJaus, had laid liege to their tiimptuons 
metropolis, the Athenians became triumphant 
on the ocean ; and, ctolely perilling the traft 
of the Pbceiiician vefleb, dil'plli ved the bamicre 
of Greece on the fhoresof the Call! ter ides and 
in the Gulph of Cambay. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to (late the par¬ 
ticulars of the flourifiling trade carried on by 
this enterprising people with tbofc remote re* 
gions, it is ncccflary I Ihrndd notice two 
events* in producing which the Greeks were 
greatly inflrumental; events of great import¬ 
ance as to their contetpieace on the commerce 
and kingdoms of the Eaft* but principally re¬ 
lative to thofc of Egypt and Peril a, to whole 
hiitory therefore I mud, for a fbort period, 
direct the attention of the indulgent reader. 

Cl! RSOKY 
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CURSORY REFLECTIONS ON THE LIMITED 
NAVAL CONCERNS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS AND PERSIANS. 

I have not hitherto, in any particular 
manner, mentioned the maritime concerns 
of the ancient Egyptians, nor yet of the an¬ 
cient Periiam, for, in fact, neither of thoie 
nations were greatly addi&ed to nautical 
adventures. 'i’iie former were prevented 
from becoming f<> by their abominable fuper- 
ititiem, w hich let! I hem to eonlider the ocean, 
probably from Ionic faint traditions relative to 
e delude, as the enraged Typliou, the reft- 
lefs enemy of the benign Oliris. 1 Imre, 
however, already obferved, that Seibftris, 1600 
years lx-tore Chrifi, had endeavoured to con- 
<paT this rooted averiion of the Egyptians to 
naval enterprises; that he contrived to have 
a fleet ot tour hundred ihips of war on the 
Arabian Gidph, and that lie inflitilted among 
his reluctant fiibje&s a marine clajk. Their 
deeply-rooted religious prejudices were, doubt* 
Icfs, one, but not the only ‘ oaufe of their avec- 
lion to the fea and foreign trade; for, happy 
in their own genius, and in a moll fertile foil, 

the 
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the ancient Egyptian*, like the modem inha¬ 
bitants of japan, were internally rich in every 
thing neceflary to their lmppiuefs and conve¬ 
nience; and, except minerals and feme parti¬ 
cular gums cor dinne d in religious rites und 
in pnhrdm incr the dead, Man ted not tin* luxu- 
lies which foreign commerce introduces. Not 
* that they were entirely deftituteof that ipeciett 
of commerce, but they flittered other nations, 
more addicted to nautical concerns, to be 
their factors and agents. Able as they were, 
from lheir fituation, to command the whole 
navigation of the Red Sea, they teUnipiiAlcd 
the natural right of their country to the more 
adventurous Tyrian ami Idumxan mariners; 
and were content to receive, through their 
hands, the Arabian ineenlc that burned in 
their temples, and the Indian drugs annually 
fu allowed up by the rap arums jaws of the 
catacombs. For tilth- they bartered the erne- 
nils of the Thebaisr the line ghil>, fabricated 
from the allies of the cdo fora ted plant kali, at 
the great Diofpolis. in which city the mami- 
faetureof thin article rivalled, if not exceeded, 
tlic aolujuity of thole ol Sukm; the natron 
that, grows U> abundantly in that country, and 
even at this day fuppiles the (hops of Euro¬ 
pean druggiits; the paper formed from ike 
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reed of the Nik , from which iti name is de¬ 
rived: the linen' woven from the flax of 
^gypt; and, above all, the com, which may 
be considered ns the ltaplc of that country, 
and grew there in fuch luxuriant abundance, 
as through all antiquity cauli-d Egypt to be 
confidered the granary of the world. 

In return for theft: articles the Phoenician* 
gave them oil, which was ever the abundant 
produce of the olive-groves of Syria and Pa- 
leltine ; and this, it will be remembered, was 
one ot the articles with which king Solomon 
repaid the kzndtieft of the Tyrian monarch, in 
funothing him with cedar and cyprels for 
building the fuperh temple of Jmdaiem : the 
Scripture exprefstv mentioning the former’s 
annual prefont of twenty tftoufund mmfurt* of 
wheat, ami twenty mcafures of pure oil ; the oil 
they exported to Spain and other countries, 
but theinfidar feite, the vail population, and 
contracted territory, of Tyne, required not left 
the grain of Syria than Lhat of Egypt for the 
liipport of its innumerable citizens. They alib 
imported into Egypt that timber of which her 
own foil could not fumilh even the linall 
quantity ufed in her public and private edi¬ 
fices; the various fragrant productions of the 
Arabian and Indian guldens; and the precious 

metals 
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metals of which ilie lower Egypt was wholly 
deftilute; the principal among which may 
he enumerated the gold of So fa to, tire fdver 
of Spain, and the tin of Britain. I par¬ 
ticularize this Jail article, becaufe, inde¬ 
pendent of the great advance r>f the Egyp¬ 
tians in metallurgy, (and tin, it lms already 
been obferved, is mentioned in the Pen¬ 
tateuch of Mofes, learned in all the wif'dom 
of the Egyptians, and iu the writings of 
Homer,) we meet, in ancient etoflical writers, 
with very ample and repeated teitimony, that 
the Egyptians, iu the ghds-lioufes of Diof- 
polis, knew how to fabricate mirrors of llu- 
pendows magnitude; and, though hence it 
does not absolutely follow that ihcfe ni i rror$ 
(hould he of tinned class, yet the ufc to 
which they npplied, at lead, two of ihcfe 
mirrors, affords very ft long reaftm for that 
fuppoiitinn; jiure, if computed of any j net al¬ 
ii tie jubilance, the lituution in which they 
were placed mutt unavoidably have ex poled 
them to obfeuratiuu or corroliou. One of 
theft minors, according to Strabo,* was 
elevated on the fummit of the great temple 
of Heliopolis, or the.city of the Jan , to reflect 

* Stralw, lib. ivii, p.^i/3. 
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into that temple the full fplendor of its me¬ 
ridian beam; while another of ftiU more pro¬ 
digious di mentions was, in later periods, 
erected on the Pharos of Alexandria, aad fo 
placed as to relief thips approaching Egypt 
at a vail diilanee, and imperceptible by the 
eye from its loftiHi pinnacle. 

Unwearied as were the exertions of Selof- 
Iris, recapitulated above, they were only the 
tinntii ut efforts of un enlarged and liberal 
mnui. fpurning at and trampling down vulgar 
prejudice.; thole vcflbls were, in ah probabi¬ 
lity, provided with their rigging, cordage, and 
othe r furniture, and navigated, by the Phoe¬ 
nician*. With that prince the project of ex¬ 
it titling their power by foreign cotiqueii ex¬ 
pired ; and all ideas of the neccthty of keeping 
up a powerful navy idem to have been orated 
from the minds of his mote politic fuceeJfore 
on the throne of Egypt. If fueh, however, 
hud nut been the cute, tiiere was one infupera- 
hle objection to their maintaining any eon- 
hderable navvi 1 mean the above-mentioned 

ft ■ 

total want of timber proper for its contlruttion 
and repair, of which the whole country was 
fo entirely dotUmie, that even the boats on 
the Nile were obliged to be fabricated either 
of baked -earth glared and vorniihed, or of 

raft* 
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rails Jewed together with the papyrus. Hap¬ 
pily for the Egyptians, the views of thole 
pacific princes were folely directed to lhe 
eftabliiliment of a vigorous internal com¬ 
merce between the refpeetivc provinces of 
that fertile kingdom; to conftrufting canals 
for the more equal diilributiou of tic waters 
of the Nile; and railing itupendous bulwarks 
to fccure the Delta from being a fecund time 
defblated by the ravages of the robbers, 
known to us by the name of the Semite 
Dynidly, a race whole recorded barbarities 
evince them to have been the moft unfeeling 
tynints that ever governed the opprefled pro¬ 
geny of Mi/ratm. In confcquenrc of this re- 
la pie of the Egyptians into 1 heir ancient pre¬ 
judices, no port remained open on all the coaft 
of Egypt for the ad million of Ibrei^u vellels 
for nearly it tlmufinul years, except Naucratis, 
a moll celebrated mart, fituated not very 
remote from Sais, then the capital of Lower 
Egypt, and which gave its name to one of 
the months of the Nile, it was Flam- 
metiehus, the firft of t hat name, who, re¬ 
jecting the contracted policy of excluding 
IIrangers from Egypt, threw open its ports 
to all nations, and gave a firm fettiement 
to his allies, the Greeks, who were fb in- 
vol. vi. z ilrumental 
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ftrumental La fixing him on the throne of Unit 
kingdom.* 

In rcfjuit to the Periians, they were equally 
reft rained, by the preceptsof religionaftd 
liey, from engaging in maritime expeditions. 
The element of water, not lets than that of 
fire, was the object of their fuperftitious ve¬ 
neration, and while that fuperitition made 
them ih udder at die idea of polluting it tliem- 
fdves, by any fpceies of filth, thrown from 
edicts the dread of invasion from a quarter 
iu which they were to detencelels, induced 
them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners 
into their dominions, bv any maritime inlet, 
under penalties extremely rigorous. Indeed, 
to render that event iuipoilibie by the chan¬ 
nel of their two great rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates they effectnully dammed 
up the mouths of thole rivers with tinmenje 
engine^; U> remove v,ineh colt Alexander, 
when his fleet, under the command of Nc- 
arehus, tailed, by the route of the Perlian 
GuLph, into Melopotatnui, no liijaU portion 
of time and labour. At length, routed to a 
fen lb of danger by the accounts brought to 
flic court ot Peril a of the naval armaments 

fitted 
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fitted out by tlic riling ftales of Greece, their 
daimtJefk and afpiring neighbours, the Peril an 
Ibvereigns, broke through the tetters of that 
ancient l'uperftition, and, by the aili fiance of 
the Phoenicians, and even the Greeks them- 
felvea, contracted a navy, and ploughed the 
tin hidden ocean. In this new project, am¬ 
bition alfo had a considerable (have, and it 
was a deb re of exploring iltuI conquering the 
weftern provinces of India, that induced 
Darius to fit out at Cafpntyra, on the 
Indus, the fieet \h celebrated in hittory, of 
which he gave the command to Scylav, a 
Carian Greek, with i:\prcfs orders (o fail 
down the current of that rapid river; diligently 
to obit rve the countries that lay on either 
tide of it; to enter the great ocean beyond it; 
to coaft along the Persian and Arabian (liore; 
to enter the Red Sea by the Straits of Babel- 
mandcl; and, finally, falling up that Gulph, 
to land in Egypt, and by that route return to 
die capital of Portia. This tedious, and. for 
thole days* hazardous, navigation, Scy lux 
fuccefsfully accompli filed in the thirtieth 
month from its commencement, and. arriving 
at the court of Safa with rhe deli red intel¬ 
ligence, animated that monarch to ntt under¬ 
taking which added lb much luiire to his 
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crown, ami brought to large an increafe of 
revenue into his treafury, It will fcaroely he 
expected, afterthe ample aftronomicaJ detail 
exhibited in 1 lie former portion of this volume,, 
that a eirGumilance lb remarkable as that of 
the revenue thus acquired amounting to 1160 
talents, the exnOt him of the days of the an¬ 
cient year, fhouJd be omitted being noticed 
in this placet more particularly, as it is an 
undeniable proof of the Perl inn year being 
not at that time reformed. It is probable, 
that, in this expedition of Darius into India, 
he teamed from the Brahmins the true num¬ 
ber of the days of the reformed year; Since, 
in the pompous march of Xerxes, to dilpute 
the empire of the world w ith Alexander, ihe 
number of youths clothed in 1 carlet robes, 
tin* emblem oi the lolar lire, arranged w ith a 
view to the lame mythological lirpeiltition, 
was three hundred and fix tv-live, 6 It ihould 
be alfo remarked, that this tribute from the 
newly-conquered province of India was paid 
in gold, while that id all the other Satrapies 
was paid in lilvcr; and that the Indian irt- 
Inue alone, according to Herodotus, amount- 
ed to 4680 Lulu >ic talents, nearly a third 

* Hfro.lulu>, lib. li p l3g, iiHQuintm CuriSu*. lib, iu. cap. 
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part (if the whole revenue of his other domi¬ 
nions, which was I 4,.i l>0 Euhoic talents, or 
?,f>07,4S7 /. ftcriing * Thercafon of its being 
paid in gold rather than iilver is properly 
alligned by Rennet, from the Ayeeti Akbery, 
that “ the Euftern branches of the Indus. as 
well as Ionic other it reams that detrend from 
the northern mountains, anciently yielded 
gold-duft.'-f The value of the ancient talent 
varied extremely in different countries of 
Alia; if the Indian; tribute was paid in Euboic 
talents of gold, it mull have amounted to an 
immeufe fum, and far greater in proportion 
than the other nineteen provinces into which 
the Perfian empire was divided. We mull 
not, however, fupppfe the larger fum men¬ 
tioned above to have been the total of the 
revenues of Portia, for many of the diftant 
kingdoms, fubjeel to that throne, paid their 
tribute in kind; as for intlance, that of the 
Satrap of Armenia, according to Strabo, was 
twenty thou fa ml young horfes, while the go¬ 
vernor of Arabia, the country of aromatics, fur- 
nithed that luxurious court with frau kin rente 
equal in weight to a thou land talents.| 

■ Hcfodolif*, tab. ill, p. sBftr ct fc^, 
f Rcmieh Mftnoirf, p- Z$, 

| Ssr&bg, lib, iii p. 
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Indeperideatof thfi damming up the mouths 
ol their great rivers, other impenetrable bar- 
liers againft the entrance of Itrangers on the 
fide ol the fra, anti the ellabiilliment of a 
maritime commerce, were eagerly fought after 
by the jealous policy of the Perfian inonaretis, 
x»ho T in order to render tiieir country full 
more lecure from invuiion, were induced to 
Jearc utterly uncultivated the foutlicm region 
ol the province ol Gedrofia, naturally barren, 
and Icoreheri up by the beams of an nlmoft 
direct fun. Along the whole of this ex ten live 
coatt, and the ioulhern parts of Ca rmania, 
which ftretches from the Indus quite to the 
Perfian Gulph, no city was, ia thole days, to 
he feen: no friendly porf opened its broad 
anus to the ftorra-beat mariner; it was left in 
the pofleffi on of enemies more hoftile to the 
human race than even the inhofpitable fti- 
1 ages of the dreary ^Ethiopian coaft, the blaft 
of pel til once, and the defolating fury of ta- 
rnine. Jt was in tfibfe riefert regions that the 
annies ol Semiramis ami Cyrus perilhed, 
and that Alexander loft three parts of his 
numerous and triumphant troops. Of its 
maritime limit, by far the greater port was an 
unpeopled defert, and of the inhabited parts, 
a tnifcrabie race, who fublifted on lilh and 
1 tlie 
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tlie plunder of wrecks, afforded to ocrajiniitil 
vi founts a dreadful fpccimen of thetierihty 
of tilt country mid the baiterity oi the na¬ 
tives. l>y thefe precautions the Perlian 
Uwereigtis not only prevented the Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Grecian, and other formidable 
naval powers, from penetrating by that route 
into the heart of Peril a. hut kept facred from 
the intruJion of foreigners that vigorous and 
peculiarly lucrative commerce, which had 
Ik'cii immemorSally carried on between the 
more northern provinces of their empire and 
thole of India, and which, in this turves of 
the ancient commerce of Alia, is highly de¬ 
ferring our attention. 

In the geographical pail of this work, 
vol, i- chap. 3, when fpcakmg of Cand a bar, 
a city laid to have been Erected by Alexander, 
in all probability o» tbeieite of one foil more 
ancient, and to have been ib denominated 
from his Eaflem name of Serumler, I ol>- 
lerved, from the Ayoen Akbery, that, being 
iituated on the mountains of ParopumiJUs 
which ie para to Perlta from India, that fort refs 
has, in alt ages, been coni idered as the gate of 
i lindodan towards Perlia, 4s Cabul was to¬ 
wards ' fart ary; and I added, from Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, tiiat, according to the Indians, no 
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pei’frnj could properly be called ruler of India* 
vho had not taken polMon ofCabuL It 
was through Iheie gates that the current of a 
Jnotr ex ten (he traffic, in all the various pro¬ 
duce o( -the three empires, continued to How 
in thole early periods, and probably centred 
at the great and ancient city of Lahore, <ui 
the Rauvee, the nobleft brunch of the Indus, 
an<l the labourite relidence of the early kings 
ol India, ot which alfo the reader will find, in 
the fecond chapter of the lame Difiertation, 
a minute defeription from authentic writers. 
^ hichfoever of the great Indian cities was at 
that time the capital, Delhi, Canouge, or Palt- 
botlira, (for in thofe ages we mutt not men¬ 
tion Agra, then only an objeure mud-wailed 
fort rets,) die direct road to it Jay through La¬ 
hore, and we can alone be enabled to form a 
jult idea ol the importance and value of its 
commerce, by reflecting that two of the moil 
lplcndid and luxurious courts that Alia ever 
vi duelled, Babylon and Perfeprdis, (iicccllively 
obtained, by this route, tholefiunptuous arti- 
cles that contributed moft to their magnifi¬ 
cence. In ages oj fuch.remote amiquityas 
thiii in which the Ally nap monarchy Hourifli- 
rrl, unlcfs we allow a very intimate commer¬ 
cial connection to have lubfilled between that 

empire 
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empire ami India, wc are at a lofe to account 
for that profuiion of wealth and pomp that 
decorated their palaces, the infinity of gems 
that glittered in the fa perl) temple of the Sy¬ 
rian goddeis, and the aromatic gums that 
rtemallv darned on her altars.* An enumc- 

ar 

ration of a part of thole riches will be given 
hereafter ; and though they might obtain 
from Arabia anti Syria many precious woods 
aud drugs, together with gold and ivory, 
brought by the {hips of thole nations from 
the continent of Africa, yet there were many 
valuable commodities in the highett requeft 
among them, as iilk-s and embroidery, which 
the PerJian had not then begun to manufac¬ 
ture, together with curious porcelain, and 
vafesof agate and chryital, which could not 
poilibly be obtained through that quarter* 
It is more than probable, that thole great 
trading nations* in the remote periods to 
which we allude, l'upplied themfelves at Baby- 
Ion and Sufa with the Indian manufactures, 
trunfported thither by caravans, through tlie 
northern Carmania and Aria, the modern 
Herat. 

* Scs Diodorus- Sictilm on th t PiIkp of Babylon sad the Tonpk of 
Hdm* UEl ii- p 57— Sk* alfo Luciau ik Syr. Dca, cap 3* 4od 53,— 
And Chardin on tbt Ruin* of F^rfepoHn, Eqbu u, p. ijG* 
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M hat Cahul and Lahore were in India, the 
great city of Hecatompylbs, in Patthia, or the 
etry with a hundred gates, lb denominated, 
according to Poly hi as,* becaufe all the loads 
in the Parthian dominions, centred there, 
was in ancient Peril a; and it is a remarkable 
faeL that (he modem city of Ifpahnn, fup- 
potbrf to have been Created op its ruins, ac* 
fording to la vernier, Hands exactly in tho 
lame predicament as the great central mart 
of modern Perlia.f 11 e adds, that at prefent 
it has ten gates; that the road, generalJv tra¬ 
velled by the caravan* palling into India, is 
from that Capital to Candahar+ of which he 
gives the rdpective if ages and their di fiances; 
4nd that this route is principally tiled on ac¬ 
count of the great plenty of water to be met 
with in the courfb of it, From Candahar to 
Cabal be acquaints us, is a journey of twenty^ 
Jbnr days; from C a bill to Lahore takes up 
twenty-two; and from Lahore to Delhi eigh¬ 
teen; but that the merchants, when their bu-i 
finds is urgent, quit the cam vans, ami lake 
horles, ten or a down in company, and ride 
the whole journey in about a third of the lime 

* Ptifjbjiii* [ih* x r np. 2~. 
t TWiuct'- ftriian Tnrrdj p p< 

J lind d p. 157. 
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hi which it is performed by the caravans. As 
in the dreary aud inhofpitable tracts that: 
form the boundaries oi‘ the Peril an empire to¬ 
wards India, the face of nature, fince that 
period, is not changed, and as water is (b in* 
difpen fable an article to a caravan, the do 
feription of the road and Itages by this modem 
traveller b, in all probability, applicable to 
the period when the ancient caravans travelled 
this road, to which the averted building of 
Cunduhar, by Alexander, can he. no valid 
objection: for it is unlikely that a port, fo 
important as to be called the (.bite ot India, 
fhould have been without a ibvtrefc to fecure 
nnd defend it. As the long and lieaten track 
of a caravan in an inland Katiem country is 
feldom deviated from, fo pOtUbly the mode of 
arranging and conducting the caravans them- 
feJves is not fo greatly altered, but that our 
author's delcription in one ol liis journeys to 
India may afford to the European reader a 
tolerable idea of the regulations anciently 
eftablilhed among them, I fliall tranferibe 
from ids entertaining page the principal rir- 
ctimflanccs enumerated during their progrels. 
It is in Tavernier's Pcriian, Travels, page 43 , 
of the London folio edition; but is too long 
for infertion here, and I want the room it 

would 
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would occupy for an extra# more interefting 
to tlit* Indian reader. 

U iili reJpert to thole numerous caravans, 
confiftjng of loaded waggons, which we have 
ieen T from the Infthutes of Menu, arc fo uni- 
vcrfallv eliahliJhed in India, for the tranf- 
porratmn from city to city of the native and 
inferior productions of Hmdofan, the intel- 
Jigent author above-mentioned, who refilled 
to long at j\gra and Surat, acquaints us, that 
this I pedes of internal commerce is carried 
on alniolt entirely by means of oven yoked to 
the wain. in more or lets numbers as the 
wains IhemfHves arc more or lets heavily 
laden. .Sonictimes they ule the animal itfelf 
for that purpofe, without the waggon; and fie 
adds, it is not tmufual for them to Jay upon 
the back of thofe oxen 300 or 350 pounds 
weight. *« It is an admirable fight to behold 
Itn or twelve thouland oven at a time all 
iuden with rice, corn, and fait, in thofe places 

w here they exchange tiicle commodities; cur- 

iy ing corn where only rice grows, rice where 
only corn grows, and fait where there is none 
at all. 1 hey make ufe of camels fometimes, 
hut very rarely, they being particularly ap¬ 
pointed to carry the luggage of great perfbu- 
ages, U hen the feafon requires hade, and 

they 
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they would fpeedily convey their merchan* 
dize to Surat to Ship them off, they load them 
upon oxen, and not in warns. There is this 
great inconvenience for travellers, that when 
they meet with tHefe numerous caravans in 
limit places, they arc forced to It ay two or 
three days till they are all pall by* They that 
drive thele oxen follow no other calling as long 
as they live, nor do they dwell in houles; for 
they carry their wives and children along with 
them. There are iome among them that 
have a hundred oxen of their own, others 
more or Ids; and they have alw ays one, who 
is tlieic chief, that takes as much ft ale as a 
prince, and has his chain of pearl hanging 
about his neck. W hen the caravan that car¬ 
ries the corn and that which carries the fait 
happen to meet, rather than yield the road, 
they frequently enter into very bloody de¬ 
putes. The Great Mogul coniidemig one 
day that tbefe quarrels were very prejudicial 
to trade, and the tmdportation of neeefiaiy 
proviiions from place to place, lent for the 
two chiefs of the caravan, and, after he had 
exhorted them, for the common good ami 
their own intereft, to live quietly together, 
uud not to quarrel and fight when they met, 
- * gave 
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gare to each of them a lack of roupees nod a 
chain of pearl. 

, “ lhrfe “mom, there are in India 
four ddhndt tribe,, eaeh 0 f which may con- 
ait of a hundred thoufand louts. The firlt 
oi thefc tribes carries nothing hat corn, the 
feeond tire, the third pi life, and the fourth 
iolt, which they fetch from Surat, and all 

along down the coafe as far as Cape Ca- 
morin. 

Ihc caravan of waggons feklom exceeds 
tiie number of a hundred* or two hundred at 
limit- Liery waggon is drawn by ten or 
fiiehe oxen, and attended by four feldiere, 
whom the perfon that owns the merchandise 
is obliged to pay. Two of them march upon 
each hdo of the waggon, over which there 
arc two ropes thrown acrofs, the extremities 
whereof they hold in their hands, to the end, 
that, if the waggon ihuuJd lean on one fide in 
*11 Ws ^’ the tWo Ibid lei’s on the other Jide may 
keep it from overturning, by pulling the 
ropes with ail tbeir itrength”* 

Atier confidering die general route of the 
pulling from the capital of Perliato 

"'*■* Iiulwn Tried,, p , jg, 
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the capital of India, we come, in the next 
place, to inquire what were Uie principal com¬ 
modities mutually exchanged, in the ancient 
times, concerning which we treat, by thcle 
two mighty nations. As the light of hiikny, 
at leatl lb far as the Periians are concerned, 
(for, we arc well acquainted with what, in all 
ages, have been the imports and exports of 
lutlia,) Ls on this fubject but feeble, from the 
remotenels of the aura, we limit be guided in 
our releu relies by examining the natural hif- 
tory of that country, and die beut of the ge¬ 
nius of her inhabitants; of what articles llic 
flood mod in need, and with what Ihe could 
bell difponle. 

The vuft empire of Peril a, then, in its vari¬ 
ous regiqas* exhi bited to the beholder a ftroug 
contrail of objects. Some of Sts provinces 
were arrayed, by the hand of nature and the 
labour of man united, in the charms of a 
terreftriai paradife, abounding with flowers, 
plants, and trusts, of exquiiitc beauty, brilli¬ 
ancy, ami flavour, In particular, they pro¬ 
duced grapes of the cltoieeft kind in luxurious 
plenty, of which they marie variety of wines, 
with which the ancient Perlkms'were not de¬ 
nied to regale themlelves, as their Mahdm- 
meclau defeendants are, and one of tran- 

feendant 
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feendant excellence is ftiH known to us by the 
name of Scliiras wine. It was an aJlufion, 
probably, to the multitude of its vineyards in 
thofe ancient periods, that the golden bed of 
Darius was adorned with the Stock of a vine' 
in gold, whofc expanded branches, contain¬ 
ing cl afters of jewels, rubies, emeralds, anti 
amethyfts, intended to reprefent grapes both 
git'en and in their various advances to matu¬ 
rity, over-canopied the recumbent monarch.* 
The pomegranates, alio, of Pert ia, are acknow¬ 
ledged to be the large li and tine it in the 
World; and the predilection of their’tuiceftors 
for this fpccies of fruit is attefted by hiftory 
and the grand monuments of Chdminar, or 
forty pillars, which lire crowded with ltupen- 
dous hieroglyphic frnipt tires, many ill the 
form of this vegetable; while the hiftoric page 
recording the magnificent march of Xerxes 
towards Greece,^ informs us, that ten thou fund 
of the Peril an infantry, who teem to have 
formed his body-guard, bore javelins deco¬ 
rated with pomegranates; of whom one thou- 
liind had that fymbol in gold, the other nine 
Uioul'and in filver. i'he Perl]an melons and 
dates, too, are without a rival in Alia; and, 

* 5« Atbmtu^ ]ih, xii- p + 408- 
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JVom what has been fkiti, it may fairly be in-* 
icrrcd, that thefe choice wines anti delicious 
fruits, botli pickled and preferred, to which 
tnay be added a great variety of medicinal 
drugs indigenous lu Periia, were brought by 
her caravans to the famed emporia oiCabul 
and Lahore. 

Other provinces of Periia, efpccially the 
more elevated regions towards the north, ex¬ 
hibited a pri>Jj>e£t ns cheerlels and barren as 
the former was animated and fertile; where 
the difgulled eye and the weary foot travelled 
over immenfe delerts of fcorching land, ua- 
flidtered by one lb jitary flirub, uorefrefhed 
by one irriguous itreani. Their in mod re- 
celle'i were the gloomy, but fecure, haunt of 
the lavages of the deleft. The intrepid youth 
of Parthia, however ardent in die chafe, dared 
not purfue the lion or panther to that fright- 
fid abode; and often the benighted camel, 
though patient of fatigue and third, expired 
beneath its load in their inholpitable bofom. 
The fortitude and indnllrv of nmn, that 
Jhruiik from the danger of exploring the 
furface of thole cheerlefa wattes, had yet pe¬ 
netrated with luccefe their lull terraneous re¬ 
gions, I low ever externally barren and rocky 
thole Hyrcanian folitudes, they were inter- 

vol. vi, a a nally 
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ualJy rich in mines ; anti, though the metals 
dug from them were not of the moll pre¬ 
cious kind, being principally iron and copper, 
yet were they eafily exchanged for them 
among their commercial neighbours of Arabia 
and Syria. The quantity of iron produced in 
their country fupplied their numerous forges 
employed in the nunmlatturc of (Words and 
teimifcais Celebrated through Alia for the ex¬ 
cellency of their temper and the keen nets of 
their edge. In thofe ancient times, too, when 
it was the tlclight of warriors to clothe thenj- 
fclves in mail, and (hino iti arms of (led or 
bundfhed bra Jr, which is funned of mingled 

O 

calamine and copper, we cannot doubt of the 
important advantage, iji point of commerce,, 
wiling to tlie Persians, from the mineral 
wealth of their country; nor that the I e and 
oilier articles of military requeft, tire helmet, 
the buckler, t lie javelin, formed a conlidcrahle 
part of their ancient barter with the Indians* 
a nation, one of whole tour grand tribes was, 
from early youth, wholly devoted to martial 
concerns. 

Among the various articles enumerated a* 
imported from Periia in after- ag es into the 
Homan date, are reckoned Babylonian and 
AI Tyrian fkius; and the iiicdihut anti politic: 

attachment 
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jjlltulmient of the Partisans to the pkqfures t 
or rather, as it was their euirom to hunt only 
the molt ferocious bealts, the toils, of the 
chafr, mu ft infallibly have fe cured them i m- 
menfe fpoils ot this kind,—and the mod va¬ 
luable of theie, the timer’s, the leopard's, the 
panthers, fwdled the catalogue of the com¬ 
modities Iran [ported to CabuL It was not, 
however, alone the Ikins of dead animals in. 
which the Puritan merchants dealt: the cara¬ 
vans that carried thefe were followed by droves 
of living animals, reared with care in the wide 
champaign t ,f that extenlive country* The 
Perdun breed of horfes, whether for war or 
flate, was more famous in antiquity than that 
of Arabia is at this day; clpec tally that 
magnificent fpecies bred in the Nifuean plains 
of Media, which were deemed meiiimable* 
Ilorles, therefore, with their fplend id enpa- 
riibns and ftedy armour, formed another im-* 
portant branch of this vaft tralnc, and brought 
immenlc funis into the royal, as well a* pri¬ 
vate, treafuries. They bred alio mules and 
camels both ibr domellic and foreign fide: 
nor lliould the fine itufis made of the camel's 
hair in Camumia, nor the fill finer wool of 
that province, be wholly forgotten, badly, 
the bows and arrows, w hich they fabricated 
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ami ufcd with fb much iktU* could Dot fail of 
being vended in large quantities to a nation 
nearly ns dexterous in ilic uie of thole wea¬ 
pons as themfehes. For thefe, the Indians 
gave Ilium the peculiar fruits of their own 
genial region; ail kind* of precious (tones; 
iinwrought tilk, brought from the .Seres be- 
)'°nd the Canges* together with cotton and 
line linen, the labour of their own looms; 
aloes* Ipikcmtrd, and other perfumes; the ex- 
preffetl juice of the lugar-cane, which then 
grewibplentifully in India, that they ted their 
1 lories with it* as they do at this day in 
Bcmr: the indigo of Lahore, anciently the 
liable of that city,ubfolutely neuellurv to the 
Peril a us, as it was the balls of their famous 
bt.ue, which they tiled, and frill life, ill 
dyes; and all the rich variety of gums and 
fpires produced in the piumlular regions of 
India. 

From very remote periods, a I lb, a cunll- 
derabie commerce feems to have been elta- 
WiiliejJ between the countries fituated far to 
the north and north-well of the fertile pro¬ 
vinces which we have been ddcribmg with 
Urmid Tartary, and even China itfelfr under 
the name ot'Scricu, or the litk region.* For 

* Fllmi Nat. Jilft. lib. ax i. cap* 3. 
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that (ilk, the cabinets, porcelain, and other 
rich and ufct'ul manufkfhti'es of (.'Hina, to 
often and minutely enumerated before, r.vre 
and am (HU bartered the tivofl valuable furs 
and the finelt ermines of the northern Afiu, 
the mu Ik of Thibet, and Siberian rhubarb, 
both die belt of their kind in the world* It 
ihoultl not be forgotten, that the more north¬ 
ern provinces of Perfia ittolf, Hyreania, Mar¬ 
gining Eartria, were formerly full of great 
and ftottri flung cities whole inhabitants with 
avidity pure haled the riche It manufactures 
of India, and China, brought to them by this 
route; while, iiill farther north, the ifthmus, 
which lepnmtes the Cnfpi&n and EuxmeSeas, 
was covered with cities and nations now ut¬ 
terly exterminated. To he more particular, 
Eratoilhenes in Strains* iniorms us, that 
the merchandize of India palled by the Ox as 
through the Cafpian, which the ancients, with 
inflexible obllinney, perfevered in fiipprifing 
to have a communication with the Northern, 
and (bine even with the Endian, Ocean, into 
the Sea of Foetus. W e ;dfo team from Pliny, 
that it was but a journey of (even days from 
the frontiers of India, through the country of 


Strabo, lib. ii. p. 87. 
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the Eactrians, to the river Icarus, which falls 
intfi the Ox us, down which ft ream the com¬ 
modities of India were traniportcd into the 
Cafpian Sea. I 1 hence, he adds, they were 
carried up the river Cyrus to a place within 
five days journey overiaqtd to Pkiis, the ca¬ 
pital ot Colchis, in Grecian table renowned 
lor its golden tieeee, which, in all probability, 
was nothing more than the golden produce 
ot India, which the Argonauts i ecu red by 
opening the commerce of the PontusEuximw, 
or Black Sea.* At this da_v, the Oxus no 
longer flows into the Cafpian, the uiiierablc 
policy of the modern Tartars having induced 
them to divert its eomfe, as well as that of the 
Iaxaitcs; ami thefe two noble rivers are now 
loit and fwallowed up in the lands of that 
bound lei's deleft, Colchis i tie If, whole fplen- 
did and crowded marts allured to that region 
of Alia all the nations of the earth, is now 
only a rail forelt, and ils few inhabitants are 
not only Haves them! elves, but carry on the 
horrid traffic in human flefli to a vail extent, 
The Ruffians are now in complete poilcliioti 
of Lliis northern commerce, w hich is carried 
mi, by caravans, over the dderts of Siberia, 


that 
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thiit enter the C'hinefe territories by Selin- 
giufkoy, in the ^d degree of north latitude; 
and Europe with altonilhinont has whmffit’d 
a triLftie maintained between the capitals id 
two great: empires, fituated from each other 
at the ini rue di ft an re of above tix thou land 
miles. . ; » 

To return from (his long, though neeeflary, 
dizreffion on the commercial concerns of 

O Tl 

Eyypt and Perfia to onr furvey of the Athe¬ 
nians, we Ihall fcareely wonder at Lheir being 
more addicted to nautical adventures than 
any other of the dates of Greece, if we recol¬ 
lect that the abrupt and rocky Induce uf their 
country denying to its inhabitants the advan¬ 
tage, lb amply enjoyed by the Indians, of na¬ 
vigable rive re ami canals, for carrying on a 
vigorous internal traffic, their attention was, 
of neceflity, principally directed to maritime 
commerce. Still, however, their flops made 
not the fame majdlic appearance as thole of 
the Plicenicians did; nor were they directed 
with the naval thill of that nation. Ship¬ 
wrecks were frequent, and infurtmee, as well 
as ipeculation, frequently ran as high on the 
exchange of Athens as ever they have been 
known on that of London. In reality, the 
Euxine, the jEgean, and other teas, — leas of 

A A 4 fuch 
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fuch inferior magnitude, that the Mediterra¬ 
nean was comparatively the ocean to them,—- 
whiclruere principally navigated by the early 
Greeks, were fo dangerous from lh a Hows,aiid 
lb lubjeCt to the agitation of tern pelts, that, 
vkierer might be their ambition to rival 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, they were 
compelled in general both to employ veflefe of 
left magnitude, and load them with cargoes 
lefs valuable than thofe nations; though iu 
their more diftant voyages, to India and Bri¬ 
tain, they mult of neceility have made nfe of 
larger reflets, An neeount which we have in 
Xenophon, in his (ihonomiea, of a Phoenician 
merchant-vdlH, then in the port of Pine us, 
in which 1 lie rlimentions of that veflel arc 
compared with thofe of Greece, is an mum- 
fwcrablc confirmation of this ftatement. In 
truth, (he Athenians were not acctiltomcd to 
traffic in commodities of any very great bulk 
or weight; theirs, except in fame particular 
intlunces, was a trade in articles of elegance 
and luxury. Their exports con lifted of a 
great variety of rich w ines, conveyed, how¬ 
ever, in veflels of very inferior magnitude to 
thole in which arc Irani ported to Britain the 
wines of Portugal ami the Madeira#: lhole 
reticles were either made of leathern bags, 

Urongly 
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frrough fewed together, reiemblmg the mo- 
deni bovachios, or confided of japs, conti- 
derahle in fuse, of which there was a celebrated 
manufactory eftablhlied at Athens, for the 
exprds purpole of conveying abroad the curi¬ 
ous produce of llie Grecian vineyards. Their 
citeulive groves of the plant fuered to Mi’ 
nerva, ullb, enabled them, not lei's than the 
Pinenieians, to drive a confide ruble trade in 
the pureft oil; to which may be added, the 
valued honey and wax of Mount Hymettus. 
The Atlieuian merchants, alfb, exported to 
Alia, eo veto us of her rarities, atl tliofe inimi¬ 
table productions of her artiits in itatuary, 
painting, metallurgy, and every brunch of 
mechanic fcicnee, which rendered Ci recce fo 
renowned; and, finally, die rich fdver mines, 
with winch Attica was ltercd, a Horded her 
the abundant means of carrying on an ex ten- 
live traffic in that precious metal with India, 
a country, whole avarice tor that commodity, 
after twenty centuries, is lull as inlatjahle as 
ever. The principat imports of the Athenians 
were grain from Sicily and the adjoining ifles, 
for the fupjiort of the numerous inhabitants 
of their crowded metropolis; flares in allo- 
i billing multitudes were alfb conllantly im- 
poi led by a nation, boafting its love of liberty, 

to 
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to ti ork in thofe mines, to labour at tbe oar in 
tlieir numerous gullies, and do that fpccies of 
femlc drqdgeiy which they conceived de- 
gra ding to; freemen . From India, theirveAe!*, 
in return for the fiber of Suniam and the cop¬ 
per ofColonos, of which their admirable works 
in bronze were fabricated, brought the pre¬ 
cious gems and fpiceries native to the Pcnin- 
fula: the fine and delicate muffins which the 
ancients called Sintloncs^ and which were tranf- 
pfirtcd, acrofs the Gauts, in waggons, from 
tiie Larteru coaft of that Peninfula, and from 
Hindolian proper, to Barygaaa; and the 
fugar, indigo, mid dyed cottons, brought 
down the Indus to Pa tab; from Perfia and 
Arabia they imported brocades, carpets, and 
the various rich drugs, perfumes, and cofi 
metirs, of which the unbounded extravagance 
of llie Grecian courtesans, and, we may add, 
the degenerate effeminacy of the men, called 
for conflant and abundant flip plies. 

To lee 11 re and protect this ex ten five and 
valuable commerce, the Athenians conftantly 
maintained, in the three ha Tons of their grand 
port of Piraeus, a very powerful fleet; and the 
perpetual contcfts, in which they were en- 
gaged with the maritime ffates around them, 
faded not to keep alive their mania! Ipirii, 
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ttiul gradually improve, beyond even Phoeni- 
cian excellence, their naval fkill. 

After this general view of llie Grecian ma¬ 
rine and commerce, it is liigh time that we 
fhoultl attend them to the Thitifli coaft for 
that t ix, without which a nation of artilb 
and ma mi fact Urol’s could not poiltbly carry 
on their refpeetivc occupations. It was ab- 
folntely ncceffary to the die mi ft, the glazier, 
the painter, the enamcller, the gilder, the 
potter, and entered largely, as before oh- 
furred, into fevera! other brunches of domettic 
trade. It formed the ground of that won¬ 
derful Ipecimen of the tkill of the ancients in 
engraving and working in metals, <hc thick! 
of Achilles, deferibed by Homer, from whom 
we alfn derive another proof of the early 
traffic of the Greeks in this commodity; for, 
in the Odylfey, he introduces Minerva, in the 
diIgnite of aftranger, affirming lierfelf to be a, 
foreign merchant, going to IVmete to explore 
Tf \ for the puijiole of exchanging it againft 
i it os'.* The probable period of the fir ft ar¬ 
rival of tin < ireeks us traders in theft.* iilaiub, 
piav be jnftly interred from the pailligc pre- 
V jo nib cited from Herodotus, in which he 

* Odyfley, Lib+L vtrfc i3j. 
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ronfi lies, that the Greeks of his (Jay (and 
Herodotus flottriflied ahouf themiddle of the 
hflh century before (')irili) were ignorant of 
thofe northern extremities of Europe, whence 
amber and tin were brought, that is, the 
ihorcs of the Baltic and Britain * The pro- 
fouad feerccy which the Tvriaus and their 
colonies preferred in regard to the Riitifh 
dies, and their tract hither, has been alto no¬ 
ticed, and affords additional tctUmony that 
we ought not. to uilign tor that event a period 
more early than the dedmclioti of Tyre, by 
-Alexander, and the fubferpient fUbrerfion of 
the Perfian empire; events that routed the 
dormant ambition of' Greece widely to ex¬ 
pand both her military and naval feme, and 
explore the molt dilhmt quarters of that 
globe to which they afpired to give law, 

1 he term CalTiterides, however, which was 
before obferved to be a Greek transition of 
the Phoenician Baratanac, and by which the 
S< ‘ J lly blonds and the Cornifh coaft were, in 
faff, known to the Greek trader, a term ufed 
both by Herodotus himfelf, and Strabo after¬ 
ward*, undeniably proves, that, though not 
yet geographically dcTcribed, or commercially 

* S« bcfcrr, p-p-359.60. 
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vidled, accident or curiufity muft have led 
Grecian vctiels to our coafts l>e±Vue that anil; 
for how other wife Ihould the Greeks have 
given name to an iiiand of which they were 
in total ignorance? How, on the oilier hand, 
could lhe Greek characters and language have 
been known, anti upon all occaiions in which 
their religious rites and myfterious difcipliue 
were not concerned, made ufe of l»y the 
Druids, as is exprefslv affirmed in CttJar's 
Commentaries, unlefs a long and intimate 
connection had prevtoufly fubfilied between 
tlie two people? The truth is. there was an¬ 
other channel by which that language might 
have come into ufe, at lealt in the maritime 
ports of ^Britain, and that was by way of 
Maffilia, now Mar hi lies, to which mart we 
have already obferved a commerce in tin was 
anciently carried on, through the heart of 
France, by Dritiih and Gallic merchants in 
connection with the Phoenicia ns, and, on their 
decline, with the Carthaginians and Greeks. 
Kow Maffilia was founded, according U> So- 
jjnus,* by the Phocaeans its hundred years 
before Chriit; and, being a Greek colony, 
having the Greek manners, talking the Greek 
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language, and being the only mart in that 
part of tlie Mediterranean for the tin of the 
Caffi ten ties, it can excite no wonder if. in tlie 
courfc of lb many centuries, with the com¬ 
modities brought buck from Marieilles, the 
merchants imported alfo the language of the 
place. elpccially as we learn from Strabo, 
that, in his time, the Gallic inhabitants of 
Mallllia and its neighbourhood were aflid nous 
in cultivating every braucli of Greek litera¬ 
ture, and were fo attached to the Greek lan¬ 
guage, that not only academics were hvftitund 
in that city for teaching il to their Ions, but 
that the merchants wrote their contracts and 
made their bargains in it.* 

it is rather lingular, that fo profound an 
adept in llritifli antiquities as Camden fhould 
fix the carlieli vifit. of the Greeks to tluHc 
illauds at a period not more remote than 
about one hundred and fix ty years before, the 
arrival of Caafar, under a certain Phileus Tau- 
fbminites, when there is fo plain an allufiou 
to this illand in that paflsge alluded to before 
in Diodorus Siculus, citing Heeata-us, a full 
more ancient writer, relative to the hyperbo- 
ifan illand appofite Gaul, whole prielts fang 
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the praiies of Apollo upon their harps in cir¬ 
cular temples, and that Pythons, a celebrated 
aftron onrer ot Marie dies, is reported by Si mho 
not only to have vihted, but to have d cirri bed, 
thftfe hyperborean dies. The voyage ot this 
learned Greek. I am of opinion, will give us 
nearly the exact period when the navigators 
of that nation tirll ploughed the Hritifli ocean; 
lor, it was about the period of Alexander the 
Great, when that philofopher is laid to have 
putted through the Straits, and to have haled 
to fo high n degree of north latitude, as to 
have Icon the fun only for u moment of time 
fnik below the horizon, and then emerge; a 
faft, which, by agronomical arguments, may 
be proved polliblc to have taken place about 
the 68th degree north, where, in the fmuiuer, 
and when the fun is in Cancer, there is no 
night.* That Britain, at all events, mutt 
have been explored, and the principal com¬ 
modities trafficked in by its inhabitants have 
been in great requeft in Greece, when Po- 
Ivbius tlourilived, winch was above two hun¬ 
dred years before Chrift, b evinced by a tact 
recorded in Strabo, that lire fame Polybius 

* DiiKktnEi SkuluJi Ub. V* JJ p 
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had written an cxprefs treat ife Tftpt 

JJpiraufut«» v^jfl-etkiw itau r*jf JUHTffmjpB xararxi tuff, 

concerning the Britifh illamls. and Hie procels 
of milking tin; and 1 his word Bptrmmuy, thus 
early occurring in a Greek tit! ter, may he 
confidered as an additional teftimony of the 
name being originally derived from the Phoe¬ 
nician Buratanar, or Bretanae, fince, from the 
Phoenician navigators only, could they have 
obtained any information about it * It is uiv 
fortunate, that this treatileof Polybius, which 
probably contained many curious and iute- 
refting {Particulars relative to (heft* iHands 
and our aueeftors, has not deice tided to pnf- 
tcrity. Pliny's alTcrtion, alfo, ought hero to 
havefoitie weight, that, Jong before the period 
in which the Romans vitited this country, 
Britain was famous in Greek rnonumcntscjr 
Whatever truth there may be in that aflertion, 
few veftiires of the Greeks were ever to be 
met with in tlicfc ilkiiids, and the arguments 
which tomb w riters have founded, on the num¬ 
ber of Greek words interfperfed in the old 
Britifh dialect, I ole their lbrcc ivhen wc con- 
lider their affinity with the Celtic, die com- 

* SEntbOi Vih* hr. in In-co dt. 
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tiion parent of both. The Greeks did riot 
come hither to improve our language or cor¬ 
rect our taire; they formed no fettletnents on 
the coalt, nor penetrated into the inland parts 
of the country; they came hither as maimers 
and merchants; they took our tin and lead 
tor the Indian market, anti gave the Britons 
articles of cutlery and oilier wares fuited 
to the wants of a warlike ami barbarous 
people. 

The deftru&xon of Tyre and Carthage! 
threw the whole commerce of the Mediterra¬ 
nean into the hands of the Athenians; for, 
their rivals, the Lacedamionians, principally 
ftudiou* of military glory in the embattled 
field) had but little inclination to engage in 
naval concerns. Their diferim mating cha¬ 
racter, howeverj of ferocious bravery, added 
to an infatiable third of wealth, did not per¬ 
mit them to be wholly without a navy-, which 
was, for the molt part, employed in acts of 
barbarous aggreiliun on their peaceful neigh¬ 
bours. The nautical genius of the Athenians, 
however, flill Shared with a bolder flight, and 
having a dynafty of Grecian monarch* on the 
throne of Per ha, and alio another dynafty on 
that of Egypt, they foon arrived to that alio- 
nilhing height of naval lplendur, which they 
vol. vr. , bb enjoyed 
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enjoyed for nearly three hundred yea 
moil brilliant tera in die annals of i 
the chife of which the power of the 
cidffi, in Syria, and oi the Ptolemies, in 
became extinguished- by the sffehic 
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graving* in the Sixth Volume, 
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Ancient Sculpture from the Elephant a Cavern, 

to precede Diilfcrtation I, 

Moonlight View pf Stonehenge, to precede Dii- 

> fcrUtiort 1L 

to face p, 273. 
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